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Srx months ago the victory of Tariff Reform seemed assured. For 
more than three years a small group of Mr. Chamberlain’s followers, 
both men and women, who had caught something of their leader’s 
fighting spirit, had carried on the attack which he himself was no 
longer able to direct. These ‘ Stalwarts’ were not wanting in courage. 
To them the overthrow of the Unionist party at the General Election 
meant little more than that Unionism had failed because it had not 
been true to Tariff Reform. They therefore pushed ahead with their 
campaign in more or less friendly independence of the Unionist party. 
Of those who at the outset paused to give thought to their relations 
with the official party organisation some discovered Unionism to be 
a very catholic belief, providing precedents in the tenets of Lord 
Beaconsfield, Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Chamberlain, which 
entirely satisfied their consciences ; other bolder spirits were prepared 
to form a new Tariff Reform party. All agreed in considering Tariff 
Reform, for the time being, their single objective. Their strength of 
purpose was irresistible; recruits flocked to their ranks from all 
groups of political thought, and within a short time they had won their 
first great victory at the polls. Success upon success followed rapidly. 
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They ignored the overwhelming Liberal majority in Parliament ; 
they also ignored the small Free Trade minority over which the leader 
of the Unionist party still held his egis. The following of the Unionist 
Free Traders was dwindling so rapidly, and their policy of negation 
was so feeble a rival attraction to the constructive proposals of Tariff 
Reformers, that they did not seem to merit more than academic 
interest. Not only was there a clear issue between these two sections, 
but there was a profound incompatibility of temperament. To the 
onlooker it was evident that the breach between them widened daily 
as the accession of various progressive elements to the band of 
* Stalwarts,’ and the avowed sympathy of the great body of Colonial 
opinion, confirmed the Tariff Reform ideal which aimed at the union 
of democracies throughout the self-governing dominions of the Crown. 

Imperial democracy '—the logical outcome of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statesmanship—received a kind of formal sanction as an Imperial 
creed from Mr. Deakin’s eloquence at the time of the Imperial Con- 
ference. The published proceedings of the Conference contain many 
striking expositions of the newer Imperialism, none more eloquent than 
those in which Mr. Deakin swept aside the petty party bickerings 
which clouded the minds of Liberal Ministers. Those who were 
privileged to hear him speak one evening at a private meeting, at 
which most of the ‘Stalwarts’ were present, will never forget the 
profound impression which he created, and the simple words in which 
Lord Milner emphasised the new outlook which he presented. These 
were indeed stirring times when faith seemed to have been restored to 
politics in England, and great intellects were willing to bow to the 
inspiration of an ideal. 

During the last few months a remarkable change has come over 
things. The ‘Stalwarts’ are, for the most part, no longer proud of 
their nickname. Many of them are devoting greater energy to the 
quest of the line of least resistance and to the spinning of subtle com- 
promises with Unionist Free Traders, than to the pursuit of the newer 
Imperialism. The broader outlook of Imperial Democracy is for the 
moment lost. Tariff Reform has become a mere local counterblast 
to Socialism : it is no longer an aim to be achieved for itself. But it 
still remains the means by which the Unionists hope to return to power. 
Unionists and Tariff Reformers have, therefore, a common interest, 
on the eve of another General Election, in discovering why they are in 
a less favourable position to-day than afew months ago. And more is 
to be gained by endeavouring to make this discovery now than by 
analysing the causes of defeat after the event, as in 1906; for 
Englishmen seem nowadays to profit little from the lessons of disaster. 

The history of the Tariff Reform League, founded by Mr. Chamber- 


' The growth of Imperial democracy was discussed by the writer in The Nineteenth 
Century of March 1907, under the title ‘Conservative Opportunists and Imperial 
Democracy.’ 
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lain, is the history of the Tariff Reform movement. In 1906 the ~~ 
League was the organisation to which all Tariff Reformers looked for 
assistance and guidance. It has never been entirely independent of 
the Unionist party organisation. It has indeed rather occupied the 
position of an imperium im imperio in relation to that organisation. 
Immediately after the General Election the League had to choose 
whether it would be satisfied with this position or would become a 
political organisation in the fullest sense, with its direct representatives 
in Parliament and its own whips. The negotiations which then took 
place between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour have been sum- 
marised in the famous ‘Valentine’ Letters of 1906. The decision 
arrived at renounced for the moment the right to create an independent 
Tariff Reform group in the House of Commons. The ‘ Stalwarts’ 
were thus at this critical period without the support of a complete 
political organisation. This in itself was bad enough, but it did not 
represent the full weakness of their position, for whatever hopes they 
had that their efforts to convert the electorate would be seconded by 
Tariff Reformers in Parliament, with the full weight of their authority, 
were immediately dissipated. On the occasion of the debate on the 
Kitson Free Trade motion, soon after the opening of the new Parliament, 
it was plainly shown that the strategy of Mr. Balfour, the leader of the 
Unionist party, and of Mr. Chamberlain, the founder of the Tariff 
Reform League, differed fundamentally. It was not only a difference 
in their tactical methods, great as that was; it was a difference in 
their objectives. Mr. Balfour had conducted the preceding election 
campaign with the aim of uniting the party. It is true that he had 
not been able to discover any very effective grounds of union, but he 
appealed to the fear of Home Rule and to the dread of a reversal of his 
educational policy which he hoped existed in all loyal hearts at the 
moment. Mr. Balfour’s speeches during the election campaign are 
worthy of study by those who wish to find the key to his strategy then 
and now. His objective was and still is party unity under his own 
leadership. Mr. Chamberlain was nota whit less interested than 
Mr. Balfour in the fortunes of the Unionist party. He possesses in 
an extraordinary degree all the zeal and the bigotry of the ‘ party man,’ 
but he is an Imperial statesman as well as a national politician, and his 
desire was to create a homogeneous Unionist party supporting his 
Tariff Reform policy and to employ all the methods of party warfare 
in the House of Commons for the furtherance of that policy. Mr. 
Balfour’s strategy prevailed, and even before Mr. Chamberlain’s last 
appearance in the House of Commons the vigorous advocacy of Tariff 
Reform in the country and the strategy of the Unionist party in 
Parliament had little in common. 

Tariff Reformers, nevertheless, carried on their work energetically 
throughout the constituencies, accepting fawle de mieux such repre- 
sentation in Parliament as was afforded by the Unionist party under 
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Mr. Balfour’s leadership, not troubling overmuch about what was 
going on in the House of Commons so long as their hands were full 
with the missionary work which faced them. The progress of the 
movement among the electorate exceeded all hopes. 

The victories won were gained in the name of the Unionist party, 
and secured for it support, irrespective of social class, from all the 
virile progressive forces of the country. The movement was a demo- 
cratic one in the sense that its success depended on the efforts of the 
rank and file and not on the direction of the leaders. This no doubt 
added to its popularity in the country. It was also democratic in the 
sense that it united in a common aim elements which in other lands 
are often socially antagonistic, discordant and revolutionary. Such 
@ union of classes, saving, as it has often in the past saved England 
from revolution, bestowed overwhelming strength on the Unionist 
party. It was therefore to the interest of the opposing party, though 
not to the interest of the nation, to break up this union. In this task 
it was assisted by the Unionist leadership ; it found a ready dupe in 
the proverbial foolishness of official Conservatism and willing allies 
in the Free Trade opportunists within the Unionist ranks. 

From the moment that they perceived that they were gaining 
ground in the country, some of the leading ‘Stalwarts’ had begun 
to take stock of the general situation. They found that the main 
body of their army was routing the enemy, but that it was many 
marches ahead of the wing that was under the command of the 
accredited leaders. Had Mr. Chamberlain still been in the fighting 
line, this would have mattered little. He would have led his followers 
on from victory to victory, and the Unionist party would have had 
to follow or to give way to a new party of Imperial democracy. But 
the ‘Stalwarts’ were leaderless, and it seemed to them of paramount 
importance that they should bring the official leaders of the Unionist 
party into line with the Tariff Reform army. Had there been any 
man of commanding influence ready at this moment to take his 
courage in both hands, to sacrifice what seemed his own personal 
interest and to place himself at the head of the Tariff Reform move- 
ment—somebody with the courage of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, but 
without his responsibilities—nothing would ever have been heard of 
the verbal duel which now took place between Mr. Balfour and the 
‘Stalwarts’ with such disastrous results. It seemed necessary to the 
‘Stalwarts’ that, in order to bring the Unionist leaders into line, a 
formula should be invented which would express Tariff Reform in 
terms acceptable to Mr. Balfour. Here was made the initial mistake 
which is the direct and immediate cause of the troubles which have 
now befallen the Tariff Reformers and the Unionist party. 

The ‘Stalwarts’ deserted their plain statement of policy in 
favour of generalisations. The weakness of generalisations is that 
they are open to a variety of special interpretations, and the Free 
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Trade Unionists were quick to perceive that it was greatly to their 
interest that the accepted formula should be open to an interpretation 
in sympathy with their objection to the Food Duties. But the 
Food Duties are the sine qua non of the Imperial side of Tariff 
Reform. In his ‘ Valentine’ Letter Mr. Balfour had gone so far as to 
say that in his opinion a duty on corn was not objectionable, and 
yet the Free Traders, continuing to believe and to preach that it was 
objectionable—the most objectionable thing in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposals—nevertheless claimed, through Lord Hugh and Lord 
Robert Cecil, past-masters in this art of interpretation, that Mr. 
Balfour’s statement could be interpreted so as to be not unacceptable 
to them, or at any rate so as not to give them insurmountable cause 
for refusing to follow his leadership. By his ‘ Valentine’ Letter Mr. 
Balfour was understood by every simple-minded person to have 
crossed the gulf separating him from Mr. Chamberlain, and to have 
left the Free Traders on the other side, and yet here they were, after 
many months, sullenly and pertinaciously insisting that they still 
belonged to the Unionist party, had a right to influence its policy, 
and possessed a special claim on the consideration of its leader. They 
had no positive constructive policy to offer as a rival to Tariff Reform. 
Loyally and ably supported by the Spectator, they therefore searched 
for a popular negative cry. ‘No Popery!’ is perhaps the only one 
which will still arouse the passions of Englishmen ; the Papacy at the 
moment not being exceptionally militant in England, the Free Traders 
had recourse to ‘ No Socialism ! ’ 

Surely such a condition of things—showing up in an unpleasant 
light against the historical parallel afforded by the action of those 
Liberals who differed from Mr. Gladstone on the question of Home 
Rule—surely this condition of things should have warned the ‘Stal- 
warts ’ to trust to actions, not to words, to the strenuous conduct of the 
Tariff Reform campaign in the country, not to the devising of a 
formula. But they fought for the formula they had invented, and 
they got it. Mr. Balfour gave it to them at Birmingham on the 14th 
of November, 1907. His pronouncement was accepted as satisfactory 
—not without emphatic protest from a few of their number—by 
the majority of the ‘ Stalwarts,’ who believed that at last they had 
brought the Unionist party into line with the Tariff Reform army, 
and that the cause was won. Some of them began to take their 
pace from the Unionist leader, paying attention to every reason that 
was advanced for delay, whereas formerly they had turned a deaf 
ear to all but counsels of vigorous attack on the enemy. Committed 
by their acceptance of the formula, they no longer protested against 
the lukewarm Tariff Reform strategy in the House of Commons; 
they preferred loyally to seek to excuse it. Having bent their 
thoughts to the advantages of a united front, they began to consider 
without impatience the attitude of the Free Traders. These defec- 
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tions mark a turning-point in the history of the Tariff Reform move- 
ment, 

A few weeks later a debate took place in the House of Commons 
on the question of unemployment, when the Labour party attacked 
the Government for having failed to do anything to deal with the 
fundamental causes of distress. One of the national objects of 
Tariff Reform—it is now preached by official Unionism as the main 
object—is to provide greater industrial stability and wider industrial 
opportunities, and thus to strike at the very root of unemployment 
in England. Had the Unionist party joined forces temporarily with 
the Labour party at this moment, the Government would probably 
have been defeated, an appeal to the country would have followed, 
and an overwhelming Tariff Reform majority at the polls would 
certainly have ensued. This was the action which Tariff Reform 
interests dictated, but the Unionist party in Parliament were not 
prepared for it. Such were the firstfruits of the great achievement 
of bringing the Unionist Leaders into line. 

In spite of all these set-backs, however, the work that the Tariff 
Reformers had done in the country still remained the one asset of the 
Unionist party. Liberals who had formerly jeered at Tariff Reform, 
who honestly believed that the Kitson motion of March 1906 had pro- 
nounced its funeral oration, were the first now to recognise that the 
forces set in motion by the ‘Stalwarts’ would sweep the Unionist 
party into power unless they were met by a strong counter-movement. 
Their Liberal instincts told them that these forces were inspired not 
so much by the Tariff Reform proposals themselves as by the ideals 
associated with the newer Imperialism and its positive and construc- 
tive outlook. 

Imperial democracy is not a negative conception; it is pro 
many things, it is not anti anything. It aims at uniting all classes 
in the consolidation and defence of the Empire. It recognises the 
welfare of the whole as dependent on the welfare of the class 
and the individual, but it ignores the attempts of classes or indi- 
viduals to benefit themselves at the expense of the whole. If it 
were anti anything, its energy would be dissipated in attempts to 
suppress the selfish class tendencies inseparable from human nature, 
instead of concentrating itself on the promotion of a common purpose 
based on common interests and on common needs. It is neither 
anti-landlord nor anti-Socialist. It is inconsequent and illogical, like 
all that depends on the British character for its fulfilment, and it 
has neither the ability nor the inclination to pursue or to render 
intelligible, if that were possible, the most modern of all chimeras, 
the logical theory of Socialism. It ignores the blatant individuals 
who seek advertisement by preaching revolution and anarchy in the 
name of Socialism. But it knows that between this extreme of so- 
called Socialism and that represented by the organisation of a great 
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modern State verging on autocracy, such as Germany, there lies, some-_ 
where near the autocratic extreme, a sphere containing a vast mass of 
individuals who may call themselves Socialists, but who are striving 
after national organisation and unity and who are determined to wipe 
out the greatest blot on the fame of England—the poverty which 
harbours vice and the distress which hovers on the verge of starvation. 
Tariff Reformers are in sympathy with the ideals of Imperial democracy, 
and they make social reform the most prominent feature of their creed, 
If the fact that Mr. Chamberlain, the founder of Tariff Reform, was 
also the greatest social reformer since Disraeli, were not in itself 
sufficient to ensure this, they would have been compelled to it by 
their alliance with the Imperial statesmen of the oversea dominions. 

A movement such as this, depending for its strength on the union 
of classes, could only be broken up by an appeal to class selfishness, 
The Liberals produced their Budget and made that appeal. 

Had the Tariff Reform League at this moment been a complete 
political organisation, had the Tariff Reformers not been tied by 
their acceptance of a formula uniting them to the Unionist Free 
Traders, this Liberal attack could have been defeated by the pro- 
verbial English tactics of ‘ sitting tight.’ But the very concessions 
which the ‘Stalwarts’ had made in their acceptance of the 
Birmingham formula had strengthened the other party to the com- 
promise, The Unionist Free Traders had gained where the Tariff 
Reformers had lost. The Tariff Reformers had retreated and the 
Unionist Free Traders had advanced. All the forward impetus was 
therefore on the side of the Free Traders, and it was consequently 
their influence that determined the means by which the Liberal attack 
should be met. It was to be repelled by no positive constructive 
policy but by an appeal to anti-Socialism, and so the Budget Protest 
League was founded on ‘non-party’ lines. The Liberals had 
succeeded for the moment in breaking up the union of classes which 
the Tariff Reformers had accomplished, 

What is known on the cricket field as a ‘ rot’ then set in on the 
Unionist side. It was started by some who, having scored freely in 
minor ventures, had secured a place on a superior side, but who now 
ran away from the first fast ball. Then followed six black weeks. 
The rot which had commenced in the Press spread to all but an 
insignificant number, though fortunately not the least powerful, of the 
Tariff Reform newspapers. The Liberal strategy met with brilliant 
success ; it wiped out the past record of unparalleled blunders, and 
the ridicule with which the Government’s collective intelligence had 
been formerly treated by Tariff Reformers was turned into respect. 
It had been designed to undermine the union of classes achieved by 
Tariff Reform, and it succeeded beyond its wildest expectations. 
Panic reigned among Tariff Reformers. The selfishness of class 
interests raised its head among Unionista; it sought for support 
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wherever it could be found and in whatever party; in a few weeks 
more money was subscribed for its defence than had been at the 
disposal of Mr. Cobden in the early days of his great Free Trade 
campaign. Tariff Reformers saw the Unionist party falling away from 
their creed, and in the despair of the moment joined in the general 
scramble for ‘unity.’ They forgot that real unity can be achieved on 
no artificial basis, that itcan rest on no negative political programme ; 
they lost, in the heat of the moment and under the irritation of 
outraged class feeling, the clear vision that had hitherto enabled them 
to perceive the true foundation of unity in their ideal of a union of 
classes, a union of Nation and a union of Empire. 

Tariff Reform was for the moment ‘side-tracked.’ It was saved— 
if it has been saved—by the Liberals over-reaching themselves in their 
tactics. The Budget League was started in opposition to the Budget 
Protest League. Asin the case of most Liberal institutions its personnel 
was organised on principles of merit rather than of predilection. In 
consequence it made short work of the initial efforts of the Budget 
Protest League. Thanks to its Liberal rival the Budget Protest 
League very soon learnt that to attack the Budget without putting 
forward any alternative constructive policy was to popularise it by 
concentrating attention on those very features which had been 
designed for the purpose of appealing to the instincts of greed and 
spoliation. The Liberal Government was playing the part of a 
policeman holding a benevolent wayfarer while a beggar stole his 
purse; the Budget Protest League was vainly calling upon the beggar 
to aid benevolence against the abuse of authority. The absurdity of 
the position became so evident under criticism that the Budget Protest 
League reformed its methods. It had been taught its lesson and adopted 
Tariff Reform. But the mischief had been done. Liberals had not 
joined the League. It was in no sense a ‘ non-party’ organisation, 
and the Unionist party had to bear the full onus of its original aban- 
donment of Tariff Reform. The effect throughout the country was 
disastrous, and laid the Unionist party open to the charge of insin- 
cerity with regard to its ‘ first constructive policy.’ 

But even worse things happened. Infected with the prevailing 
mania for artificial unity, the ‘Stalwarts’ had been led into direct 
negotiation with the Unionist Free Traders. Lord Selborne, who was 
taking a brief rest in England after his arduous and brilliant achieve- 
ments in South Africa, took up the cudgels for Lord Robert Cecil. Pro- 
consuls are popularly, though quite erroneously, considered unfitted 
to play a part in British politics after a protracted residence abroad, 
however long may have been their subsequent study of home interests. 
Public opinion may therefore be left to judge of Lord Selborne’s 
qualifications, however excellent his intentions, to compose, while on 
a short leave in England, the deep-rooted and long-standing differences 
between Tariff Reformers and the bitter enemies in their own house. 
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His action merely directed attention to the personal issues involved. -° 
Lord Robert Cecil is opposed to the Food Duties; the Food Duties 
are essential to all the Imperial aspirations of Tariff Reform; Tariff 
Reform has been formally accepted as the first constructive policy of 
the Unionist party. The elementary deduction is that Lord Robert 
Cecil cannot claim membership of the Unionist party any more than 
Mr. Chamberlain could continue to be associated with the Liberal 
party when he differed from Mr. Gladstone on the question of Home 
Rule. But Lord Robert Cecil allowed his principles to be stretched 
on the rack of compromise. The few ‘ Stalwarts ’—and they could 
be numbered on the fingers of one hand—who refused to assist in 
turning the screw were called disloyal and un-English. They were 
even deserted by their own friends who, having entered upon the 
downward path of compromise when they forsook their own plain 
statement of principles for the Birmingham formula, were now 
prepared to strike a bargain with the leader of the Free Trade 
Unionists. ‘ Unity’ was nearly achieved, at the cost of the votes of 
thousands of working men who had been led to believe in the real 
unity offered by Imperial democracy, and who had given their 
adherence to the full Tariff Reform creed, national and imperial. 

Viewed in the rush and turmoil of present events, that is in outline 
the history of the past three years as it concerns the fundamental 
political issue which is agitating England. The Unionist party, as 
represented by its leaders, has so far found the task which it inherited 
from Mr. Chamberlain too great for it. It has staggered under the 
burden into the present chaos and uncertainty. Tariff Reform victories 
at by-elections may do something to put new heart into the ‘Stalwarts,’ 
but unless strong action is now taken the same tendencies will in the 
future reign supreme within the party. 

No one would any longer venture to dispute the fact that a great 
change in our fiscal system is impending, has indeed begun. Will 
it come as Tariff Reform, as part of the great policy of Imperial 
democracy, or will it be introduced by the Liberals and Unionist Free 
Traders in the form of full-blooded Protection, departing entirely 
from whatever is natural to the genius of the English people in the 
Free Trade ideal and shirking the Imperial responsibilities which the 
nation has inherited? That is a question which the ‘ Stalwarts’ 
have to answer, and to answer quickly. Ample evidence has been 
forthcoming recently that the objection to Unionist Free Traders is 
deep-seated among the electors in the different constituencies con- 
cerr-ed, and the electors are calling to the ‘ Stalwarts ’ to come to their 
aid. The sacrifice of many interests will no doubt have to be made 
and made whole-heartedly ; every great cause demands it. But a 
firm stand may yet turn the tide. 

A General Election is imminent. Tariff Reformers, if they are to 
remain in full association with the Unionist party, and if they now 
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insist on a full acceptance of their principles, have everything to gain 
from that election. At the worst, the Unionists will return with 
additional strength and will be in a position to force another General 
Election within a few months. Then, if without compromise Tariff 
Reformers can still follow the Unionist leadership, by the Unionist 
party will victory be won. But the question of party is not supreme. 
Parties are but instruments in the hands of statesmanship, and there 
are already signs of a breaking-up of the old party system and of a 
readjustment of politica] principles. Those who mean to achieve Tariff 
Reform at all hazards may find that the Unionist party will fail them 
again, The lessons of the last three years will not have been in vain 
if Tariff Reformers have learnt that they must be prepared for such a 
contingency. If they are inspired by the ideals of Imperial democracy, 
and, without turning to the right or to the left, work through Tariff 
Reform to its realisation, their instrument will forge itself, their party 
will develop in the strength of their resolution. It may be the present 
Unionist party, it may be another; but it will be a party that will 
make for the greatness of England among the States of the Empire. 


FaBian ,WaRE. 
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THE FINANCE BILL 


WE are now approaching the end of October and the Budget is not 
yet through the Report stage in the House of Commons. Yet no one 
can say it was debated at undue length. On the Report stage there 
were forty-six folio pages of amendments, some 250 of which were 
put down by the Government themselves. Many of these, no 
doubt, were verbal, but, on the other hand, many were important. 
As Lord Rosebery truly observed, the Bill amounts to a revolu- 
tion. On country life especially the effect will be far-reaching and 
disastrous. 

The enormous increase in national and municipal expenditure 
must necessarily involve heavy sacrifices. It is therefore most 
important that the amount should be raised equitably, should be 
spread over the whole community, and be obtained in the manner 
which will, as little as may be, dislocate industry, check enterprise, 
and disturb confidence. The Budget, on the contrary, contravenes 
all these principles. 

It would be impossible, of course, within the limits of a single 
paper to deal with all the problems raised ; I can only refer to some 
salient points. 

I will not, for instance, enter into the question of the additional 
taxes on alcohol and tobacco, and will only express my doubt whether 
it will not be found that as regards these articles the practical limits 
of taxation had already been reached. 


Finance 


The bankers and merchants of the City of London scarcely ever 
as a body intervene in politics, but they felt so strongly as regards 
the proposals of the present Budget that they drew up and presented 
to the Prime Minister a remonstrance, in which they expressed their 
conviction that 

The great increase and graduation of the death duties—already materially 
raised but two years ago—and of the income tax coupled with the super tax, 
will, we are confident, prove seriously injurious to the commerce and industries 
of the country. 
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In conclusion we would point out that, though the taxes to which we have 
taken exception will in the first instance fall with excessive severity on capital, 
they will also in our opinion tend to discourage private enterprise and thrift, 
thus in the long run diminishing employment and reducing wages. 


Never before in the history of the nation have they held a meeting 
to condemn any Budget. But they did so this year. They invited 
no great statesman. It was purely a business and City meeting. 
But the great hall at Cannon Street was crowded. Lord Rothschild 
presided, and was supported by the leading bankers, merchants, and 
others intimately associated with the trade and commerce of London. 
Almost every important City house and institution was represented. 
The chairmen of the great banks and insurance offices were present, 
and the following resolution was unanimously passed : 


That this meeting, while recognising the necessity for increased taxation, 
is of opinion that the cumulative effect of the proposed heavy charges on both 
capital and income will be to discourage enterprise and thrift, and will prove 
seriously injurious to the commerce and industries of the country. 


A subsequent meeting in support of the Government only showed 
that, though the presence of the Prime Minister attracted, of course, 
a good audience, as it would anywhere in London, scarcely any of 
those who represent the trade and commerce of London are in favour 
of the Government proposals. 


Tue Lanp CLAUSES 


Nor do the bankers and merchants stand alone in their opposition 
to the Budget. Those concerned with the management of land are 
equally emphatic in their condemnation. The proposals will involve 
enormous expense both to the nation and to individuals, and will 
subject landowners to the possibility of constant inquisitorial inter- 
ference by officials, and demands for returns which will involve 
elaborate and expensive inquiries. 

The Bill creates four separate land values: ‘total value,’ ‘site 
value,’ ‘ new site value,’ and ‘assessable value.’ To determine them 
an army of officials will have to be employed at the cost of the general 
taxpayer, and another army by the landowners. It is very doubtful 
whether the ‘ undeveloped land ’ tax will bring in as much as the cost 
of collection, and, as the Spectator’ truly says, 

When this has all been done, what will result ? A series of taxes so partial 
in their operation as to create a bitter sense of injustice, so uncertain in their 
incidence that no one will know whether he will be exempt or taxed. If, for 
example, land is let to a golf club, it is to be exempt from the new taxes ; if the 
same land is let to a small holder to produce food, it will be taxed. 


For hundreds of years land has been bought and sold like any 
other property, and it is difficult to understand how it is possible to 


Spectator, 16th October 1909. 
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reconcile special taxes on the present owners with the cardinal principles 
of justice. The proposed taxation, moreover, not only takes a 
considerable part of the net income, but lowers the value of the 
rest of the property which, for the present at least, is left to the 
owner. 

Why is land to be treated with such exceptional severity? It is 
already taxed more heavily than other property. Income derived 
from land pays more income tax than other income, land bears 
heavy rates which do not fall on personal property, and yet it is 
treated in this Budget with exceptional and excessive severity: 
Moreover, even on land the burden is very unequally distributed. 


UNDEVELOPED Lanp Duty 


The proposal to take $d. on the capital value of what is called 
‘ undeveloped ’ land will fall not merely, as is often said, on urban 
land, but on all land worth more than 501. 

The Prime Minister, indeed, has told us that 


I believe we all agree that agricultural land in the true sense of the word— 
by which I mean land which is economically applied at the present moment 
and under existing conditions to agricultural purposes—ought to be exempted 
from the operation of a tax of this kind. 


Clause 7, however, which professes to exempt agricultural land, 
though it does not really do so, does not apply to the ‘ undeveloped 
land’ duty, but to the ‘increment duty.’ The ‘ undeveloped land 
tax’ does apply to agricultural land, though it is true that in assessing 
the value of this so-called ‘ undeveloped ’ land, which is a euphemism 
for land not built over, the purely agricultural value, without including 
buildings, timber, or ‘ other things growing thereon,’ is to be deducted. 

All land, however, near towns and villages is worth rather more 
than its agricultural value, because it is hoped that sooner or later 
it, or parts of it, may come in for building ; and all such land, though 
still purely agricultural, will be subject to the tax, which, especially 
with the necessary expenses of valuation, will amount to a heavy 
deduction from the rent, and in some cases leave little to the present 
owner. 

Take, again, the question of the so-called unearned increment. 
It is surely very unjust to appropriate a portion of the increase if the 
value rises, and not to bear any part of the loss if the value falls. 

Why is this to be done in the case of land? Why is land to be 
so exceptionally treated? Such a proposal would be generally 
recognised as intolerable in the case of any other property. What 
reason does the Prime Minister give? He said at Sheffield, and has 
since repeated in the House of Commons, that ‘the reason for dealing 
specially with land is this, that whereas in those other cases the 
unearned increment is incidental, exceptional and abnormal, in the case 
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of land, or certain classes of land, it is normal, regular, continuous 
and progressive.’ But this is an extraordinary delusion. It is so 
far from being the case that the Royal Commission appointed by 
Mr. Gladstone in 1894 reported that, taken as a whole, the value of 
English land had fallen by many millions. 

The Trafford Estates have issued a statement which may be taken 
as a typical case. Twelve years ago they purchased a property 
adjoining the Manchester Ship Canal. This they have been developing 
at great expense, and as yet they have not received a penny of interest. 
If, however, they should now make any profit, Mr. Lloyd George 
calls it ‘ unearned increment,’ and will take one-fifth. It is really, 
however, merely back interest. 

Expert opinion is almost unanimous against the land proposals in 
the Budget. 

The Law Society appointed a committee to examine and report 
upon the Bill. This committee have made a valuable report criticising 
the Bill severely. They say that 


they regard them (i.e. the Land Clauses) as unjust in principle, in that they are 
_ specially directed against owners of a particular class of property and one which 
already bears its fair share of Imperial and local burdens, as unnecessary from 
@ purely financial point of view, as seeking to bring about under the pretext of 
taxation results which, if deemed desirable, should be openly pursued by sub- 
stantive legislation, and as calculated to cause dislocation of business and to 
augment unemployment. 


And, again : 


A change of such importance ought not to be brought forward as part of a 
financial measure. If for purposes of public policy the owners of land are to be 
deprived of part of their property, it should be upon terms of payment of a 
reasonable price, and not by taking the property without compensation and 
calling the process taxation. 


The Law Society of Ireland have expressed very similar opinions, 
and they add that some of the proposals ‘ will weigh with special 
severity on the tenant-farmers of Ireland.’ 

The Land Agents’ Society have issued a memorandum in which 
they point out that the ‘ so-called unearned increment’ ‘does not, and 
is never likely to, exist, except in the shape of accumulated interest 
on locked-up capital’; that ‘the Ministerial estimate of 2,000,000/. 
as the cost of the valuation of the land . . . is wholly inadequate.’ 
They believe 


that the view is held in some quarters that the increased burdens imposed upon 
land by the Bill will affect large landowners only. Nothing, in their opinion, 
could be further from the truth. On the contrary, in many respects—such as, 
for instance, valuation—the cost to a small owner must necessarily be relatively 
very much greater than to a large owner. In the opinion of the Committee 
no landowner, however small, will be :able in prudence to dispense with the 
services of a skilled valuer. 
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The Society of Auctioneers, which was founded more than a 
hundred years ago, express the opinion that 


The cost both to the nation and private owners will be enormous, and alto- 
gether out of proportion to the revenue obtained. The valuations will be very 
complicated, and in many cases there will be conflicting interésts in connexion 
with the same property. 

The effect of the Bill will be to create distrust and uncertainty with regard 
to the tenure of land and will lead capitalists and others to abandon land as a 
subject for investment. 


The Surveyors’ Association have issued a statement, in which they 
point out that 


At the present time, owing to the great decrease in the value of property, the 
margin on many mortgages has been reduced below the statutory one-third, 
and the imposition of the proposed duties will cause a still further reduction, 
so that trustees and others who have hitherto regarded mortgages as one of the 
soundest forms of investment will be compelled to call in their capital and invest 
it in other securities ; the result being great hardship on and expense to the 
owners of property, and restriction of the capital available for investment in 
land. 

The Finance Bill has already had a deterrent effect on the letting of building 
land, and some of the signatories have experienced instances where contracts 
which were on the eve of completion have been annulled on account of the 
cumulative taxes proposed, and the cancelling of these agreements will cause 
an enormous amount of unemployment in the building and allied trades. 


The Valuers’ Association sent out a circular to all their members, 
and received 421 replies. Of these 411 condemn the land clauses and 
only ten support them. 

The Building Societies will also be very adversely affected. For 
instance, the Secretaries and Surveyors of the Bradford Equitable in 
their report to the Society point out that 


The Budget suggestions for land taxation are so complicated and apparently 
unworkable that there appears to be no possibility of making any useful sug- 
gestion for their amendment, and the probability of further legislation on similar 
lines, increasing the amount of the taxes, will for a considerable time seriously 
unsettle the property market and reduce the selling value of all real estate far 
beyond the amount of the proposed taxes. This state will certainly continue 
until buyers can estimate with a fair amount of accuracy the full effect of such 
legislation, 

The Government proposals were put forward with the view of 
encouraging the building trade. But what has been the result? The 
London builders have issued a manifesto in which, after saying that 
they have had a long experience and employ many thousands of 
workmen, they add that their business has been paralysed by the 
Budget. 


Since the Budget proposals have been placed before the public no one of us 
has taken up any land for building purposes. The reason for this is that while 
we, as traders, are as desirous as ever we were to do business, we are unable to 
entertain proposals which could result in nothing but a serious loss. The 
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increment duty of 20 per cent. and the 100 per cent. increase in stamp duties are, 
perhaps, the direct causes of the paralysis of our industry and the demoralisa- 
tion of those who have been accustomed to invest their money in building. 
Beyond this, the little man who buys a single house, frequently paying for it in 
instalments, will no longer dream of investing his savings, or committing himself 
financially, by dealing in house property. The actual result is that with an 
immediately diminishing number of workers we are merely completing existing 
contracts ; and seeing that not one of us has bought a single estate since the 
Budget was introduced, the outlook for the winter months, so far as the worker 
is concerned, is grave beyond any possibility of exaggeration. . . . 

We are anxious to continue business ; we are wishful of finding further work 
for our men, some of whom have been with us many years ; but this is impossible ; 
and we give this warning of the general collapse in the building trade in the hope 
that something may yet be done to avert what cannot but prove to be a terrible 


industrial calamity. 


There is, in fact, a most remarkable consensus of opinion amongst 
those best qualified to judge, that the effect of the proposals will be 
disastrous. Those who have issued these protests against the Land 
Clauses are not millionaires or large landowners, but hard-headed men 
of business speaking of what is within their own knowledge. 


MINERALS 


In the Bill as introduced there was a tax on ‘ ungotten ’ minerals. 
This was too ridiculous, too obviously unjust, and indeed quite im- 
practicable. To tax a man on minerals he had not got, and might 
never get, could not be maintained. Moreover, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could not say what were and what were not minerals in the 
sense of the Bill. 

But what shall we say of a Government which brought in so 
important a proposal with so little consideration ? 

Professor Hull, one of our most eminent geologists, who was for forty 
years on the staff of the Geological Survey and is the author of the 
standard work On the Coaljields of Great Britain, in a memorandum 
on this part of the Bill which he has been so kind as to send me, states 
that 


no one who knows the uncertainties of coal-mining, the irregularities and breaks 
of the strata and the variations in thickness and quality of the seams of coal, 
could possibly give estimates of the quantities of coal at great depths, except as 
mere approximations to the reality—or, in other words, by guesswork. 


It is, he says, ‘ absolutely inconceivable that such demands as those 
contained in Clauses 15 and 16 could have been inserted in an Act of 
Parliament by a serious politician.’ The present proposal is no 
doubt an improvement. Yet I do not see the justice of a special 
tax on royalties. Take two men, each in receipt of 1,000/. a year, 
one from railway shares, the other from a royalty. Both pay income 
tax on their incomes ; why is one to have another income tax imposed 
on him in the name of a tax on royalties ? 
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Drrect AND INDIRECT TAXATION 


Next as to the proportion between direct and indirect taxation. 
The Prime Minister, in his speech at Sheffield (the 21st of May 1909), 
estimated the produce of the new indirect taxes at 6,100,000/. and of 
direct taxes for the present year at 6,850,000/. That, he urged, was a 
fair proportion. But mark the words ‘for the present year.’ That 
may beall the direct taxes will bring in this year ; but next year, without 
any change, the amount will be much heavier. Lord George Hamilton, 
in an excellent letter in the Times of the 22nd of May, shows that the 
direct taxes will bring in over 25,000,000/., or more than three times the 
amount stated by the Prime Minister. If 6,850,000/. was fair, it is 
obvious that 25,000,000/. is very unfair. 


Income Tax 


I now come to the income tax. Till recently we have regarded 
it as a war tax. It was a great resource for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in times of need. We could raise an additional income 
with perhaps less dislocation of national industries than in any other 
way. It was, in fact, a national reserve. 

But in some respects it is a most unjust tax. Income derived from 
wasting securities is charged as if it were permanent. 

Take, for instance, a man who has a landed estate of moderate 
dimensions, but beneath which there is coal, giving him an income 
of 50001. a year. He will have to pay a shilling and eightpence income 
tax, a tax on his royalties, a tax on any increase in rent, and heavy 
death duties. But the coal is being year by year diminished, and the 
probability is that if, as a prudent man, he were to set aside enough to 
replace the value of the mineral removed he would have no available 
balance of income at all. In fact, he is paying income tax not on 
income but on capital. 

It is quite indefensible to charge wasting securities at the same 
rate as permanent income. Of course the injustice is not new, and no 
doubt the remedy is difficult, but it is a strong reason for keeping the 
tax low; and the present great increase in the rate aggravates and 
intensifies the injustice. 

Tue Super Tax 


The weighty remonstrance which was addressed to the Govern- 
ment by the bankers and merchants of London placed in the forefront 
as a subject of condemnation and ‘ alarm the increasing disproportion 
of the burden which is being placed on a numerically small class of the 
community.’ This criticism is fully justified by the facts. The Prime 
Minister in his speech at Sheffield told us that there are in the year only 
274 estates proved for death duties at over 100,000). The number of 
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persons with 5000/. a year are estimated at only 10,000. These persons 
are to be taxed with special severity; but, however much may be 
extracted from them, the amount—though it may be very unjust to 
them—would make comparatively little difference to the national 
income. 

It may be said that an extra exaction of eightpence in the pound is 
not serious. But it must be remembered that everyone has various calls 
on him which, even if not legal liabilities, are moral obligations. The tax- 
able income is a very different thing from the spendable income, and 
even of the spendable income practically there is much which is beyond 
@ man’s control. Hence the sudden increase of taxation is especially 
burdensome. Moreover, if the principle is admitted, who can say that 
it will stop at 6d. or at 50001. ? 


Tue Deatu Duties 


As regards the death duties it would certainly seem that we have 
already reached the limit which can safely be imposed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has told us that ‘ undoubtedly a 
very considerable proportion of property passing at death had escaped 
taxation within the last ten years,’ besides which he adds that the 
effect has been to ‘ stimulate and encourage a healthy man to distri- 
bute his property long before he anticipated his dissolution.’ 

The Government seem to consider that it is a complete answer to 
their critics to say that the objections urged against their proposals 
as regards the death duties were also urged against Sir W. Harcourt. 
No doubt they were, and they were as true then as they are now. 
The difference is that the present proposals are more extreme. 

One result of these proposals must inevitably be to drive capital 
out of the country. The Prime Minister, indeed, ridicules the state- 
ment that capital is leaving, and will leave, the country. I ask, he 
says, @ question ‘ which I have put before, but I have not got an 
answer to it: Where is it going to?’ He himself, however, gives the 
answer in the very same speech. He says: ‘It is a fact that we have 
sent millions of British capital into the uttermost corners of the earth.’ 

The Prime Minister ignores the effect his Budget will have on 
foreign capital. Until now much foreign capital has been sent here 
for security—to the great advantage of this country. The Budget 
will, of course, tend to check this. Capital will go where income tax 
and death duties are lowest or do not exist, to countries which have a 
wiser and more far-seeing Government. 

Moreover, the reduction in the value of land and other property 
due to the Budget will have a great effect in reducing the proceeds of 
the death duties in future. 

Another strong objection to high death duties is that the Govern- 
ment takes capital and spends it as income. 
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GRADUATION 


I now come to the question of graduation. It has always been 
objected to by the highest authorities, because, if the principle is ad- 
mitted, where are you to stop? There is no logical or natural limit. 

Mr, Lecky, a careful and gifted student of economical questions, 
well said in his work on Democracy and Liberty that 

It is obvious that a graduated tax is a direct penalty imposed on saving and 
industry, a direct premium offered to idleness and extravagance. It discourages 
the very habits and qualities which it is most in the interest of the State to foster, 
. . « It is at the same time perfectly arbitrary, . . . Highly graduated taxation 
realises most completely the supreme danger of democracy, creating a state of 
things in which one class imposes on another burdens which it is not asked to 
share, and compels the State into vast schemes of extravagance, under the 
belief that the whole cost will be thrown upon others. ... Yet no truth of 
political economy is more certain than that a heavy taxation of capital will fall 
most severely on the poor, 


Another very high authority, John Stuart Mill, himself a strong 
Radical, lays it down in his work on Political Economy (Bk. V., chap. ii., 
sec. 3) that 
to tax the larger income at a higher percentage than the smaller is to levy a tax 
on industry and economy, to impose a penalty on people for having worked 
harder and saved more than their neighbours. It is a partial taxation, which is 
a mild form of robbery. ... A just and wise legislation would abstain from 
holding out motives for dissipating rather than saving the earnings of honest 
exertion. 


How true these views are experience has shown. Biss 

Moreover, where is it to end ? 

This is the second graduation of income tax and the third of 
death duties. The Attorney-General and other Ministers already 
foreshadow a fourth. The scale proposed by Government is, they tell 
us, very moderate and low. 

Graduation, again, not only takes an undue part of a man’s 
property, but lowers the value of the rest. It necessarily creates a 
want of confidence and a feeling of insecurity, and is therefore unwise 
and unjust. At present the limit of the super tax is taken at 5000I. 
a year. Why 5000/.% There is but one answer. There are only 
10,000 persons—at least, so we are told—with an income of over 50001. 
a year. Being so few they can make no resistance, so the Government 
say ‘ Let ustax them.’ I might have used a stronger word. How do 
the Government attempt to justify it? They assume that a man with 
50001. a year can afford to pay not merely more, but more in proportion, 
than one with 4000]. a year, because they say he is richer. But this 
does not follow. A bachelor with 4000). a yearis better off—I mean, of 
course, only financially—-than a man with a wife and family who has 
50002. And yet the man who is really the richer of the two will pay less 


income tax. The man with 4000/. a year may support the Government 
322 
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proposals now, and deem himself fortunate in escaping the super tax 
which the man with 5000. has to pay. But how long will he escape ? 
His turn will inevitably come; then that of the man with 3000/., and 
so On. 

As regards the death duties, again, graduation acts most unjustly. 
Let me give one illustration. Aman dies leaving 20,000/. and one son, 
who takes the 20,000/. subject to a payment of 5 per cent. Another 
man leaves 100,000/. and fivesons. They each get 20,000/.; the same as 
in the other case, but they have to pay twice as much to Government— 
10 per cent. instead of 5 per cent. This is a gross hardship. They 
inherit the same amount from their father, but each has to pay 1000/. 
more to Government. If two men inherit the same amount it is 
contrary to justice and common-sense that one should have to pay 
twice as heavy a tax as the other. 


THE GovERNMENT MaJoxriTy IN THE House or Commons 

The majorities by which the several clauses of the Finance Bill have 
been carried in the House of Commons have not been such as to give 
the Bill any moral weight. The system under which the House of 
Commons is elected is by no means satisfactory. Twice in recent 
elections a minority in the country has secured a majority in the House 
of Commons. At the last General Election, on the contrary, it so 
happened that the majority in the country obtained a far larger pro- 
portional majority in the House. ; 

In 1906, according to the poll-book issued by the Liberal Publica- 
tion Department, the Radicals polled 3,044,000 votes and secured 
428 representatives, while the Unionists polled 2,400,000 and only 
obtained 139 representatives. ‘If,’ says the Report, ‘ the Govern- 
ment only held as many seats as this vote majority entitled it to pro- 
portionately, this seat majority would be 94. As a fact it is 354.’ 
That is to say, the Government have 260 more votes in the House of 
Commons than they are entitled to by the votes given in the country. 
But their majorities in the Budget divisions have never reached to 
anything like this figure. They have ranged up to 180 and fallen 
below 40. If, then, the Government had only a majority in the 
House of Commons corresponding to their majority in the country, 
they would have been unable to pass the Bill. So far as arithmetic 
goes, we are entitled to say that the country is against the Bill. 


THE Position oF THE House oF Lorps 
It is admitted on all hands that the House of Lords have the right 
to reject any Bill; and it is surely evident that if the House can reject 
the Bill as a whole, a fortiori they can reject part of a Bill. Nomeasure 
can become law unless it is passed by the House of Lords. 
Moreover, parts of the present Budget—the Land Clauses, for 
instance, which are no fewer than twenty-eight in number—are really 
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a Bill in themselves tacked on to the Budget Bill. If the contention 
of the Government were correct, any measure could be passed over the 
head of the House of Lords by simply tacking it on to a Money Bill. 
Moreover, it must be remembered that if the House of Lords alter the 
Bill the effect will be not to increase but to diminish taxation. It is 
no doubt unusual for the House of Lords to amend a Money Bill, but 
it is unconstitutional to insert legislative proposals in a measure which 
ought to be confined to finance. 

To throw out the whole Bill would indeed put an end to much 
existing taxation which must necessarily be reimposed. 

The rejection of the new proposals need have no such effect. I 
attempted in the spring, not indeed to construct a new Budget but 
to show that the expenditure sanctioned by Parliament required no 
such extreme proposals. Sir R. Giffen subsequently expressed a 
similar opinion (Quarterly Review, July 1909), and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer practically admitted my contention when he said 
at the Holborn Restaurant (June 24): ‘ We have provided, as we 
believe, not merely for the needs of the year, but for the needs which 
are in front of us—for the redemption of the pledges we have given.’ 

Parliament, however, has not yet sanctioned these ‘ pledges,’ and 
I submit that Mr. Lloyd George is putting the cart before the horse. 
The money should not be raised till the expenditure is authorised. 

If, then, the House of Lords determine to throw out the clauses 
containing the very novel and arbitrary proposals of the Chancellor, 
and thus give our countrymen the opportunity of expressing their 
views, it is clear that the House of Lords will be showing their con- 
fidence in the people, that they will be taking the democratic side, 
and the Government that of autocracy. 

Mr. Gladstone, as Lord Curzon has recently pointed out, in his 
Budget Speech of 1861 said : 


The House of Lords have never given up the power of amendment; and I 
must say I think that they are perfectly right in declining to record against 
themselves this or any other such limitation of their privileges, because cases 
might arise in which, from the illegitimate incorporation of elements not financial! 
into financial measures, it might be perfectly wise and just to fall back upon an 
assertion of the whole breadth of their privileges, according to the just view 
they have ever taken of them. I think I am strictly correct in saying that the 
House of Lords have never abandoned by any corporate and formal act of their 
own the right of making amendments in a financial measure sent to them from 
this House. The powers of this House must remain greater than those of the 
House of Lords ; but I believe the infringement of the privileges of the House 
of Lords or their functions would be as fatal to the balance of the Constitution 
as would be the loss of the privileges of the House itself. 


Here Lord Curzon stopped, but what follows is even stronger. 

So far, indeed, from regarding this as in any way derogatory to the 
House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone went on to say: ‘In my opinion 
the House of Commons would be very much safer if the House of Lords 
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did claim and exercise the power of amendment.’ And for this opinion 
he gave weighty reasons. Moreover, this was no off-hand remark; 
for, as Mr. Bowles has reminded us, he emphasised the statement in 


a subsequent speech. 
‘The honourable member,’ he said, referring to Mr. Newdigate, 


has again fallen into an error which I hoped would have been avoided after 
the discussions we have had. He said that the House of Lords may not alter 
a Money Bill, but may reject it. I should like to know where it is that the 
honourable member has learned that the House of Lords are possessed of a power 
of rejecting in anysense in which they are not possessed of a power of alteration. 

If I might say for my own part, though anxious to vindicate the privileges 
of this House against the House of Lords where need may arise, yet I think that 
the House of Lords is right and wise in avoiding any formal surrender of the 
power even of amendment in cases where it might think it justifiable even to 
amend a Bill relating to finance. 


Sir W. Anson has emphasised these considerations in a recent 
letter to the Times (October 22). 

The Unionist leaders may indeed consider it wiser to leave on the 
Government the responsibility of providing funds for the enormous 
expenditure they have incurred. We do not, however, yet know the 
exact form in which the Bill will finally emerge from the House of 
Commons. No one yet can say what course the Peers will think it 
right to adopt, and the violent attacks made upon the House of Lords 
by members of the Government only show how diffcult they find it to 
justify and defend their proposals. 


Tue INCIDENCE OF THE NEw Taxes 


And now let us consider for a few moments on whom these duties 
will fall. This is one of those cases in which the momentary and 
permanent effects are not only different but opposite. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer seems to think that to diminish wealth is to 
diminish poverty. 

No doubt the Government consider that this Budget is to benefit 
the poor—a noble and charitable object. But will this be the effect ? 
It is not in the power of any Government permanently to alter the 
incidence of taxation. The effect is being constantly modified by 
changes in wages, in hours of work, by special allowances, and in other 
ways. 

If the Budget passes, employment will certainly be diminished. 
As already mentioned, much capital will leave the country; indeed, 
the very proposal has driven out much already, not merely British 
capital, but foreign also, which used to regard this country as a safe 
asylum. My friends who are also engaged in business would, I know, 
confirm me in this statement. 

Let me take a case. Suppose a foreigner, or for that matter an 
Englishman, who has money to invest. He favours railways, and 
considers whether he should buy British or American railway securities, 
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If he chooses British he becomes liable for heavy death duties ; if he - 
takes American he has none. Can any member of the Government 
deny that this is a great encouragement to the extension of American 
as against British railways, and must therefore tend to deprive 
British workmen of employment ? 

The same argument applies to all factories and manufactures. 

Socialists profess to be indifferent or even hostile to capital. They 
regard the capitalist and the workman as having opposite interests. 
The very reverse is the case. How is the workman to find employ- 
ment except by the aid of capital? If a railway is to be constructed, a 
tramway to be laid down, a dock to be made, a ship to be built, capital is 
required ; the work cannot be undertaken unless capital is to be had. 
Whether the works are undertaken by a private firm ora local authority 
makes no difference; capital is equally necessary. Moreover, many a 
work can be undertaken—if capital can be obtained at 3 per cent.— 
which would be a loss if 5 per cent. had to be paid. By driving capital 
abroad this Bill is depriving the workman of employment. But perhaps 
it may be said that capital is not necessary ; credit will suffice. But 
whatiscredit? Credit only enables you to use another man’s capital. 
But this Bill has lowered and is lowering our national credit. 

Mr. Hobhouse, in answer to Mr. Lane Fox,’ was obliged to admit 
that in the last twelve months the securities of almost every other 
civilised country have risen, and ours on the contrary have fallen. 
He added the singular remark that he believed ‘it is owing to some 
feeling of uncertainty as to whether the Budget would pass.’ Surely 
he is in a fool’s paradise. It is fear lest the Budget should pass 
which is driving away capital, shaking confidence, and lowering the 
value of securities. 

One object the Government have had is to encourage building. 
Their idea for the future seems to be to make England one great city, 
todo away with ‘ undeveloped land ’—+.e. with country—and convert 
Britain into a wilderness of houses each with a garden of one acre 
enclosed in a wall. But, so far from encouraging building, the Budget 
is doing and will do the very reverse, and, as I have already 
shown (ante, pp. 747 and 748), it has paralysed the business, thus 
throwing thousands out of employment, and in this way also injuring 
the working classes. 

Again, the Budget is a discouragement to thrift and industry. As 
men advance in life they naturally begin to consider when they should 
retire from work, whether what they expect to make will repay the 
effort. But if Government are going to take 8 per cent. for income tax, 
naturally men will retire earlier. The whole nation will be the 
poorer, and in this way again the employment of artisans will be 
diminished. 

The attempt to delude the working classes into the idea that these 

2 September 22, 1909. 
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taxes fall exclusively on the rich will have another unfortunate effect. 
It will tend to promote extravagance and discourage economy. We 
have seen the malign influence of the compound householder on 
municipal expenditure, and are paying heavier rates because so many 
electors are under the impression that they have no interest in 
economy. In the same way, if Parliamentary electors are persuaded 
that it is in the power of Government to throw taxation on the 
rich, it will become even more difficult to resist excessive national 
expenditure. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, at the end of his Budget speech, 
said: ‘ This is a war-Budget! It is a Budget for waging implacable 
warfare against poverty.’ It is no doubt a war Budget ; but it is not, 
I think,’against poverty that it wages implacable war. If he had said 
‘against the poor’ he would have been nearer the mark ; for if you 
wage implacable war, as this Budget does, against energy and industry, 
confidence and thrift, the whole nation will be the worse off, but it is 
the poor who will in the long run be the greatest sufferers. 


AVEBURY. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE ACTUAL AMOUNT OF THE ANNUAL 
INCREMENT OF LAND VALUES 


I 


THE IGNORANCE OF THE GOVERNMENT AS TO THE FACTS 


THE importance of the issues raised by the more controversial parts of 
the Budget of the present Government will not end either with the 
passing or with the immediate rejection of that measure. Should it 
pass, its provisions are valid for one year only. Should it be rejected 
all the parts here referred to will come up again for discussion in 
connection with such substitutes as may be proposed for them. 
Whatever, then, may happen in the near future, there never was a 
time when it was more requisite than it is now to examine these parts 
carefully in relation to the alleged facts which their advocates put 
forward in defence of them. 

This observation applies more especially to those parts of the 
Budget which relate to the special taxation of land. That these 
depend alike for their theoretical and practical justification on the 
actual facts of the case is admitted by the Government themselves ; 
for, whether the facts of the case are correctly understood by them or 
no, their entire defence of the position which they have taken up 
always resolves itself into a series of assertions with regard to them. 
When Mr. Lloyd George delivered his speech at Limehouse, examples 
of alleged facts formed the basis and indeed the substance of his 
argument. Mr. Asquith, when defending the increment tax in the 
House of Commons, takes his stand on assertions as to what the 
amount of the increment is. The unfortunate thing is that none 
of the leading advocates of the Budget ever commit themselves to 
assertions of a definite kind without being guilty of some very 
surprising inaccuracy; nor have their inaccuracies the merit of 
being in approximate agreement with one another. Thus Mr. 
Asquith estimates on one occasion ‘ the annual rise in value of land 
here in London’ at 1,000,000/. On another occasion he implicitly 
throws this computation to the winds. Mr. Masterman tells the 
Liberals of Oxford that the Peers own one third of the country. 
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Mr. Lloyd George tells a foreign reporter that the Peers own the whole 
of it. 

I am not insisting on absurdities such as these in any spirit of need- 
less acrimony. I mention them only to show that, whilst on their own 
admission the justification of their proposed new land taxes depends 
on a number of definite business facts, the inventors and defenders 
of these taxes have not been at the trouble to acquaint themselves, 
or even to attempt to acquaint themselves, with these facts as they 
really are. It is impossible, no doubt, for anybody to ascertain them 
with absolute accuracy, but material is available for arriving at certain 
conclusions sufficient to reduce all the estimates put forward by the 
present Government to nonsense. Let us now examine the facts 
soberly in the light of such evidence as is open to us. 


II 


THE EVIDENCE AT OUR DISPOSAL 


The general assumption underlying the Government’s proposals as 
to land is clearly enough summed up in Mr. Asquith’s assertion that 
land is the only form of property which exhibits a continuous and 
necessary increase in value. It is curious that a man of Mr. Asquith’s 
attainments should ever have committed himself to a proposition 
which is, at all events in this unqualified form, so monstrously at 
variance with notorious and officially attested facts; for one of the 
best known and most widely used publications issued annually by the 
Government of this country shows that, during the course of the 
past twenty-eight years, the agricultural rental has not only not 
increased, but has exhibited an unbroken decline, being less to-day 
by about 25 per cent. than it was in the year 1880. Moreover, the 
selling or capital value has exhibited a decrease of a still more striking 
kind. The Times has published on two occasions, first in the year 
1889, then in the year 1897, a record of all estates of more than thirty 
acres sold in London during certain specified periods from the year 
1780 onwards ; and these records show that the average price per acre 
in the years 1893-96 was 251. (or 49 per cent.) less than it had been in 
the years 1871-80, and was 71. 10s. less than it had been in the years 
1781-1800. 

In the face of facts such as these the Government, without explicitly 
acknowledging their original error, have nevertheless acknowledged 
it by the shame-faced method of implication ; for their main proposals 
relating to agricultural land have been dropped, not out of deference 
to dukes, but out of deference to facts which could not be permanently 
disguised. They have exempted agricultural land, however, from 
their doctrine of a ‘ continuous increase’ only to reassert this doctrine 
yet more vehemently as to building land. Here, they say, we have 
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a form of property at all events which does grow in value continuously 
and at an ever-accelerating rate, thereby differing from property of 
every other description. Here, they say, we have an increment which, 
alike in its origin and its magnitude, is marked out as a subject of 
special super-taxation ; and with this doctrine they also associate 
another which finds its embodiment in one of the most remarkable 
of their fiscal projects. Vast as the annual increment of the value of 
land used for building and for allied purposes is as matters stand at 
present, this value, they say, is nothing to what it would be if it were 
not for the conduct of landlords who deliberately hold back areas 
which the public is longing to ‘develop,’ or in other words to cover 
with new structures. They accordingly propose to put a special tax, 
not only on land which, by being built upon, exhibits an actual 
increase in value, but also on land which conceivably might be built 
upon, and which would exhibit such an increase if the hypothetical] 
structures covered it. 

Now it is true that in any country which is increasing in wealth 
and population new dwellings continually have to be built, and 
premises used for business have to be enlarged or multiplied, and 
whatever may be the case with such land rent as depends upon agri- 
culture, there will be a certain increase in the aggregate of the rent of 
land used for building. The question is, firstly, one of degree, or of 
the actual amount of increase, and, secondly, of the conditions by 
which this amount is determined. 

Of the manner in which these questions are approached by the 
present Government it would be flattering to say that it resembles ~ 
the manner of children. Their general procedure is to pick out 
isolated facts, such as the sale by some landowner, preferably a duke, 
of some plot in or near a town for a sum sensationally in excess of its 
agricultural value, and then to declare ‘ that this sort of thing is going 
on all over the country,’ the actual number of such transactions and 
the aggregate increment resulting from them being conveniently left 
to the imaginations of the British public. There is no attempt to 
ascertain how far such transactions are typical, and even these very 
transactions are reported by them with so gross an inaccuracy that a 
sum of about 5000/. has been magnified by Mr. Ure into 150,000/. Even 
when, as in Mr. Asquith’s case, one of them affects to draw from 
particular facts some broad conclusion of a more or less definite nature, 
the figures to which he commits himself are, as will be seen presently, 
so remote from facts as to have practically no connection with them, 
I have referred already to Mr. Asquith’s estimate for London. ‘ The 
value of land here in London increases,’ he said, ‘ by 1,000,000/. a 
year.’ A similar increase, he added, is taking place in our great towns 
generally, and the increasing movement of factories from the great 
towns to the country will soon make the increase in rural land-values 
equal the increase in urban. I refer to these utterances for a second 
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time merely to emphasise the contrast between the reckless guess- 
work of the Government and the kind of results that will emerge from 
any careful consideration of facts and figures which are accessible to 
anybody who cares to study them. 

Let us begin, then, with a survey of the materials which we 
possess as guides to us in our investigation. 

In the first place, the following truths will be patent to, and will be 
admitted by everybody. If the building land of a country exhibits, 
as a whole, any increment in value at all, this increment must be due 
to one or other, or else to both, of two causes: the increase of the 
population in numbers, or the increase in wealth amongst a population 
which in point of numbers is stationary ; or an increase of the popula- 
tion in point of numbers accompanied by an increase in wealth which 
is greater than the numerical increase, and which thus renders the 
population relatively as well as absolutely richer. If a population of 
a thousand people having 100/. a year each grew into a population of 
two thousand people each having this same income, a thousand new 
houses would have to come into existence, and a thousand new plots 
of land thus used as building sites acquire a value greater than that 
which they had possessed as minute fragments of turnip-fields. If 
@ population of a thousand persons having 1001. a year each came in 
time to be the possessors of 200/., the probabilities are that, though 
they might not require more houses they would wish for houses which 
were larger, and would furthermore require additional premises for 
the extended businesses to which presumably their increased incomes 
would be due. In this case, just as in the former, there would be a 
conversion of agricultural plots into building sites, and a consequent 
rise in the value of them, though the number of the population was 
no greater than it was before. If a population of a thousand people 
with 1001. a year each grew into a population of two thousand, each of 
whom had an income of 200/., the increment in land values would, it 
is evident, be proportionally greater. But if the population in question 
always remained a thousand, and if none of the persons composing it 
ever had more to spend than the 100/. a year with which all of them, 
as we suppose, started, no fresh houses would be required, there would 
be no spare money to build them with, there would be no fresh 
conversion of agricultural soil into building sites, and there neither 
would be nor could be any increment in site values whatsoever. 

It must therefore be plain to even the meanest intelligence that 
whenever any increment of the kind in question develops itself, this 
is due to some increase in the numbers or the wealth of the population, 
or to the joint operation of both causes, and it is equally plain that it 
must bear some definite relation to such an increase, and cannot be 
arbitrarily inflated by any artificial means. Apart from the few 
persons rich enough to have more houses than one, if there are a 
thousand more families in a country to-day than there were a year 
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ago, the addition to the number of dwellings wanted and susceptible 
of occupation cannot by any possibility be more than a thousand. 
Therefore the amount, not only of land built upon, but also of the land 
which the present Government describe as ‘ ripe for building,’ is limited 
by the number of the population and the rate at which it increases. 

And now, bearing in mind these self-evident general truths, let us 
turn to actual and officially recorded facts relating to buildings, to 
building sites, and to the rents arising from them in this country. 
It will be enough if we give our attention to the past fifteen or sixteen 
years. Amongst the facts with regard to which we have detailed and 
official evidence are the following—the number of persons added each 
year to the population, the number of new premises built in each year, 
corresponding to them, the main classes into which these premises 
divide themselves in respect both of their purposes and value ; and the 
total annual rent of buildings and sites combined. There are, more- 
over, a number of further facts by a study of which we can broadly, 
if not in particular cases, discriminate between the ground-rents and 
the rents of the actual structures. 


Ii 


THE RECORDED ANNUAL INCREASE IN THE NUMBER OF BUILDINGS 


Let us begin with the simplest of these, namely, the annual growth 
of the population, and the increase in the number of buildings. — 

The population of the United Kingdom in the year 1898 was about 
40,000,000, and the number of dwelling-houses, exclusive of Ireland, 
about 6,300,000. Ten years later, in 1908, the population was 
44,000,000, and the number of dwelling-houses was about 7,500,000. 
The population increased by about 4,200,000, the number of dwelling- 
houses by 1,200,000. 

The average yearly increase in the population has been 420,000 ; 
the average yearly increase in the number of dwellings has been about 
129,000. This gives an average of two new houses built for every 
seven new persons added to the population. 

These rates of increase for the period here in question are some- 
what greater than they had been during the previous ninety-eight 
years. From the year 1801-1898 the average number of persons to a 
house never sank below five, and never rose to six, which shows 
that, over extended periods, houses and population increased in almost 
unvarying proportion. If, however, we examine the figures for the 
last ten years more closely, we shall see that the provision of new 
houses has been in excess of the demand. This fact is illustrated by 
a comparison of the number of houses built in each one of these years 
with the records of unemployment in the building trades, published 
by the present Government in its Blue-book on Public Health-and 
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Social Conditions. The years in which most new houses were built 
were the years in which unemployment in the building trades was 
at its minimum. Each of these periods of activity was followed 
by a marked reaction. Unemployment in the building trades in- 
creased with almost unbroken continuity from 1897 to 1908. In 
1897 144,000 new dwellings were built, or 14,000 above the average. 
In 1898 the number built had sunk to 114,000, or 16,000 below the 
average. In 1889 the number built was 147,000, or 17,000 above the 
average. The annual number then fell continuously till 1902, when 
it was 9,000 below the average; it reached the average during one 
subsequent year, 1905, but then sank again, being 20,000 below the 
ten years’ average in 1907-8. It has thus been impossible to find 
even a probable market for more than 130,000 new houses annually, 
and that even this has been in excess of the requirements of the popula- 
tion is shown by the fact that in the year 1905 7,000,000/. had to be 
deducted from the assessed value of houses (Schedule A) in respect 
of premises for which no tenants could be found. The average value 
of all premises being about 231. it thus appears that there were over 
300,000 premises unoccupied. The number of new houses, then, 
required by our increasing population has been less during the past 
ten years than the number actually built, the average number required 
year by year reducing itself from 129,000 to something under 120,000. 
If we extend our observation from a period of ten years to a period of 
fifteen, we find that between the years 1892 and 1897 the annual 
increase of the population was 360,000, and the annual increase in 
houses 85,000. If we divide the following ten years into two quin- 
quennial periods, we find that, whilst the increase of the population 
was throughout about 430,000, the average yearly increase in houses 
was 137,000 between 1897 and 1902, and that between 1902 and 1907 
was 123,000. According to Mulhall, in the year 1897, which was one of 
the record years in the annals of new buildings, the number of un- 
occupied houses was even greater than it is to-day, which goes to 
illustrate the fact that the decline in the rate of building during the last 
of the above three periods merely represents a readjustment of supply 
to the natural demand. 

Let us now turn from private houses to business premises. The 
number of these is about one eighth of that of the dwelling-houses, 
though their average value per building is incomparably greater. 
During the first of the three quinquennial periods just mentioned 
the average yearly increase in their number was 20,000 a year ; during 
the second—the period of exceptional increase in houses—it was 
21,000 a year. During the third period it sank to 17,000 a year. 

Putting together, then, what we have seen thus far, we shall find 
that the average annual increase in the number of buildings does not 
exceed, and has not for ten years shown any tendency to exceed, 
140,000. In connection, therefore, with the utterances of the Govern- 
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ment as to land which is ‘ripe for building,’ we may provisionally 
illustrate the meaning of this figure by expressing it in terms of a 
general average for Great Britain. It means that the land which 
annually becomes ripe for building is as much land as would be 
required in each county for about 1550 new dwelling-houses, and 
220 new shops, warehouses, or works of one kind or another. 


















IV 


HE RECORDED ANNUAL INCREASE IN THE VALUE OF 
BUILDINGS, SITES INCLUDED 











So much, then, for numbers. But numbers alone will tell us 
very little of what we want to know. We must take the increment 
in the number of buildings with the increment in values which is 
represented by it. 

From the point of view of the Government the question of value 
is everything. I have dwelt at length on the increase in the number 
of buildings merely to show how this number is limited by general 
circumstances ; but, the number of buildings being given, the ultimate 
point at issue is what is the increase in value which they give to the 
soil on which they stand, as compared with its value when used for 
agricultural purposes. 

Now of this increase we have no complete or systematic record. 
We have, however, at our disposal a great variety of evidences which 
only require to be reasonably put together to enable us to arrive at 
certain general conclusions, the approximate correctness of which will 
not be open to question. 

The most obvious of these evidences relates, not to the value of the 
building areas by themselves, but to the value of these areas and the 
value of the buildings together. 

This joint value is given year by year in the Statistical Abstract. 
Let us, then, again go over the period of fifteen years with which we 
have been just concerning ourselves, and compare the joint increase in 
the value of buildings and building land with what we have just seen 
to have been the increase in the number of the buildings themselves. 

This increase, in the course of the fifteen years under review, has 
been at an average rate of 4,300,000/. annually. Only three times has 
this average annual increase been greatly exceeded by actual increase 
in a year, and in each of these cases the figures for the year following 
have abruptly sunk to a level below the average. The greatest 
increase took place in the year 1903. The increase for the years 1904 
and 1905 fell to less than a half of this. Just, then, as the number of 
new structures required annually amounts, as we have seen, to 
about 140,000, so does the gross value of structures and sites together 
amount annually, if we take any several years together, to about 
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4,300,0007. The practical question, then, which the present Govern- 
ment have raised, by their proposal to place a special tax on what they 
describe as ‘ the unearned increment in land values,’ reduces itself to 
the question of how much out of a sum of 4,300,000/. is represented by 
an increase in the value of land areas as such, and how much by an 
increase in the value of the structures which are placed on them. 

The increase in the value of the land areas taken as a whole obviously 
arises in two different ways, and consists partly of an increase in the 
value of certain areas built upon already, but from one cause or another 
offering enhanced advantages to the occupier, and partly from an 
extension in the acreage used for building, which, though raising the 
new acres acquired to something more than their previous value, has 
in itself no necessary tendency to raise the average value per acre of 
building sites as a whole. 

We could find at any moment a number of individual cases with 
regard to which a discrimination between the site rent and the gross 
rent would be easy. But what we require is not individual cases, which 
may or may not be altogether misleading. What we require is the 
cumulative result of all the cases together. Now, as I have observed 
already, no direct and systematic inquiry with regard to the proportion 
of the joint rent of sites and structures which arises from the sites as 
such, or the proportion of the gross increment which is due to the 
increasing utility or convenience of the sites, as distinct from any 
‘ increment arising from improvements in the character of the structures, 
has yet been made with regard to the country as a whole. With 
regard to various large parts of it the evidence is, however, abundant, 
and with regard to one most important part of it we have already an 
estimate of a systematic and comprehensive kind. This estimate is 
the result of an inquiry instituted by the London County Council when 
the Progressive party was in the ascendant, and if the conclusion 
arrived at was affected by any party bias, such a bias could only have 
the result of representing the ground landlords as exacting more rather 
than less of the whole than they did as a fact take. The conclusion 
was that, of the gross rental value of the metropolis, the amount 
represented by land values is 33 per cent. Other inquirers have 
arrived independently at a figure which, though less than this, 
approaches it. Let us take, however, the highest estimate possible, 
which is something slightly less than a third of the gross rateable 
value. The gross rental of London—all buildings, public and private 
included—divided by the number of inhabitants, gives an average 
rent per head of about 9/. a year. A third of this comes to 3/. a year 
for ground rent, whilst the remaining 6/. represents the rent of the 
buildings themselves. 

Let us now take fifteen of the largest provincial towns in England 
and Wales, the combined populations of which are equal to that of 
London. Whilst the gross annual rental of London is about 
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46,000,000/., the gross annual rental of the fifteen other towns is about 
30,000,000/., which gives an average annual rent of 6/. 4s. per 
inhabitant. 

Thus the gross rental of London and these other great towns, 
containing between them a population of 10,000,000, amounts to a 
total of 76,000,0007. The gross house rental for England and Wales 
amounts to about 185,000,000/., the total population being 35,000,000. 
There thus remains a rental of about 109,000,000]. to be divided 
amongst a population of 25,000,000. 

Now, if the ground rent per inhabitant in London is one-third of 
the total, which is 9/., it is obvious that in the fifteen other great towns, 
where the total is only 6/., ground rent cannot bear to the total a pro- 
portion so great as this, for in that case the structure rent per inhabitant 
would be greater in London by some 50 per cent. than it is in towns 
such as Liverpool, Leeds, and Manchester. That it is considerably 
greater is no more than we might expect, regard being had to the higher 
rates of wages and larger relative amount of public buildings in the 
metropolis ; but facts show that the difference cannot be so great as this. 
If structure rent per inhabitant is 6/. in the metropolis, it cannot 
in the great provincial towns be less than 4/. 10s., which leaves a 
ground rent per inhabitant amounting to one-fourth of the total— 
that is to say, 1/. 10s. 

With regard to the smaller towns and the rural districts, where the 
total average rent is 4/. 5s., general considerations alone make it obvious 
that the proportion borne by ground rent to the whole must be smaller 
still, and well-known specific facts lead to the same conclusion. For 
example, in the case of agricultural cottages, which represent a popu- 
lation of some 5,000,000 persons—or one-fifth of the 25,000,000 
persons here in question—the ground rent is practically nil. These 
25,000,000 persons include, however, the population of some seventy 
towns the population of which is between 100,000 and 50,000; and 
the whole body thus divides itself into three classes: (1) the inhabi- 
tants of these towns, about 5,000,000 in number ; (2) the inhabitants 
of districts partly urban and partly rural, about 15,000,000 in number ; 
and (3) the purely agricultural villagers, about 5,000,000 in number. 
Now in the seventy provincial towns of the second class there is ample 
evidence to show that ground rent is on an average substantially, if not 
very greatly, less than it is in the fifteen provincial towns of the first 
class. .We may, in fact, set it down at ll. 5s., as against ll. 10s., 
whilst in the urban and partly rural districts numbering less than 
50,000 inhabitants the total rent, and consequently the ground rent, 
is smaller again, and will not exceed 1/. per head. As the total 
rent per head paid by the agricultural villagers does not exceed 
ll. per head, the ground rent per head, if any, is a practically 
negligible quantity. 

In round numbers, then, we get the following broad results with 
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regard to the rent of building land, as apart from the rent of the 
buildings, in England and Wales : 


Total 


& 
A metropolitan population of 5,000,000 at 3/. per head . - 15,000,000 
Fifteen great towns, population of 5,000,000 at 17. 10s.per head 7,500,000 
Seventy other towns, population of 5,000,000 at 17. 58. per head 5,250,000 
Rest of country, population of 20,000,000 at 17. per head . . 20,000,000 


All England and Wales present total ground rent about . 47,000,000 


These figures cannot, of course, be exact, for even whilst they are 
being collected the actual figures change, and those at present available 
do not take us beyond the year 1907 or 1908. They represent sub- 
stantially, however, things as they are now. At a time when the total 
house rent for England and Wales amounted to 185,000,000/. (see 
Income Tax, Schedule A, and Tables of Inhabited House Duty, 
Statistical Abstract, 1909, pp. 41-42 and 46-47) the above figures 
give us an aggregate ground rent amounting, as a maximum, to about 
one-fourth of the whole. 

My reason for here taking England and Wales only when going into 
these details is the fact that the present Government has recently 
issued a Blue-book, ‘ Public Health and Social Conditions,’ containing 
a table which bears directly on the foregoing estimates, and in that 
table only England and Wales are dealt with. The table analyses 
the population into four classes: (1) that of London; (2) that of 
eighty-four towns comprising those of the first and second class, as 
given in the above division ; (3) the population of the smaller urban 
and partly rural districts ; and (4) the purely agricultural population, 
as represented by a few selected counties, apart from the boroughs 
contained in them. Thus, although this table does not discriminate 
between the provincial towns of the first and those of the second class, 
it corresponds with sufficient closeness to the division that has been 
made here. It will be enough for the moment to consider the figures 
for the last seven years dealt with—namely, 1901 to 1908. 

The total increase of London during that period has been 260,000, 
or an average annual increase of 37,000 persons. 

The total increase of the eighty-four greater towns has been 
1,180,000, or an average annual increase of 168,000 persons. 

The exclusively rural population has not increased at all. 

The population of the rest of the country has increased by 1,400,000, 
giving an average annual increase of about 200,000 persons. 

Let us now apply these figures as to the annual increase of the 
several classes of the population to the estimates already given as to 
the several grades of ground rent. 


Average annual increase Ground rent Total annual 
in population per bead increment 


& £ 

0 0 111,000 
10 O 250,000 

0 0 200,000 


Large towns. - 168,000 


£ 
London. ; . 87,000 8 
1 
Country é . 200,000 1 
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According to these estimates the annual inerease in ground rent 
should be 560,000/. for England and Wales, or for the United Kingdom 
about 620,000/. These estimates, as they stand, however, assume 
that the sole cause of increment in the value of building land as a 
whole is the extension of its area as a consequence of the increase of 
population, the average value per acre remaining a constant quantity. 
But this assumption, though it covers the larger part of the question, 
does not cover the whole of it. Facts indicate, when we examine them 
closely, that besides the annual increment in ground rent due to 
increase of population and the proportional increase in the area 
required for buildings, there is a certain rise in the average rent per 
acre, which it is necessary to add in any given year to the mere 
multiplication of acres at the price then current. 

That such is the case is shown in a clear and very interesting way, 
by comparing the average rent per head from one year to another. 
Thus the average rent per head was about 4/. in the year 1896-7, and 
was 41, 8s. per head in the year 1906-7. This means an increase of total 
rent per head of 8s. in the course of ten years, or about 94d. annually. 
A portion of this, however, is due to the general increase per head in the 
value of structures—an increase partly due to the general improvement 
and cost of private houses, sanitation, and so forth, and partly to the 
immense development of public and other non-residential buildings. 
A curious illustration of this fact is afforded by a computation made 
twenty years ago, which showed that the number of bricks used annually 
per head of the population had increased by 60 per cent. between the 
years 1821 and 1888. Indeed, it seems probable that the increase in 
structure rent, arising from the general improvement in structures of 
all kinds, tends to become greater than that of the average rent per acre 
of the sites. If this should prove to be the case, the site rents, which 
at present represent one-fourth of the whole, would be slowly sinking 
to some smaller proportion. We will, however, set this consideration 
aside, and accept one-fourth for site rent as a quantity that still 
promises to maintain itself. On such an assumption, if the total 
average rent per head is greater now by eight shillings than it was ten 
years ago, we must ascribe two shillings per head for ten years, or 2}d. 
annually, to an average increase per acre in the site values taken as a 
whole. If we take the seven years dealt with in the recent Blue-book 
just mentioned, and more closely representing the conditions which 
prevail to-day, this rate of increase is reduced, the gross rental per 
head having increased only by 8d. per head annually, and the ground 
rent by only 2d. This will give us an annual increment due to the 
average increase in the value of sites per acre amounting to something 
like 360,0007. If we add this to the total already given for new sites 
annually built upon, we get a gross total of 980,000/. 

Now from certain figures put forward on one occasion by Mr. 
Asquith, it appears that he himself does not expect that the special tax 
3r2 
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which the Government propose to place on this one kind of increasing 
income will yield a revenue of more than 50,0007. According to the 
foregoing computation it would yield 49,000/., whilst, if we make 
allowance for unoccupied premises, it would yield 47,0001. 

We may assume, then, not only that the foregoing computation is 
correct, but also that it would be admitted to be so by Mr. Lloyd 
George himself, when he descends from the realms of fancy, in 
which he disported himself at Limehouse, into the chilling atmo- 
sphere of fact. 


Vv 


THE GOVERNMENT'S DREAM OF MULTIPLYING THE CURRENT 
INCREMENT BY TAXING ‘ UNDEVELOPED LAND’ 


But this question of what we may call the current increment in 
site values is, when taken in connexion with the proposals of the 
present Government, only the smallest part of the practical issues 
raised by them. Even Mr. Asquith has been constrained to admit that, 
if we consider it by itself, the taxation of this current increment would 
yield a revenue so paltry as not to pay for the expenses of collection. 
He contends, however—and this is the special doctrine of Mr. Lloyd 
George also—that though the increment may be paltry and not worth 
specially taxing, as matters now stand, its paltriness is due altogether 
to artificial circumstances, and that, if these circumstances are altered, 
it will be rapidly and almost indefinitely amplified. Its limitation 
is due, it is contended, to the conduct of opulent and more particularly 
of ducal landlords, who reduce the number of obtainable building 
sites to a minimum, partly by refusing to part with some areas alto- 
gether to a number of persons anxious to be lessees or purchasers, and 
partly by putting on others a price so high that the public can afford 
to acquire only such as are absolutely necessary. Hence the proposal 
to tax not only the enhanced rent of sites actually built upon, but also 
the enhanced rent which would—though at present it does not—arise 
from farther areas, if they were not withheld from a multitude of 
hypothetical would-be builders by the landlords who will neither let 
nor sell. 

These areas, which the Government have christened ‘land ripe 
for building,’ it is proposed to tax, not on the enhanced rent they 
yield—for at present they yield none—but on their value capital- 
ised on the assumption that the landlords could derive from them an 
enhanced rent if they chose, and that, if they had to pay taxes on the 
land as though it were used for building, they would be compelled in self- 
defence to let or sell it for that purpose. The idea is ingenious, but, 
so far as the yield of the proposed tax is concerned, it is a matter of 
indifference whether $d. in the pound is put on the capitalised value 
so long as no enhanced rent is yielded, or 1s. in the pound—the amount 
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would really be somewhat less—on the increment which actually arises 
as soon as the houses are built. 

The practical questions, then, which we have to consider are as 
follows: (1) Is there in reality any appreciable area which annually 
becomes ripe for building, but which fails to be built upon because 
withheld by the landlords? (2) If so, what is the extent of this area ? 

The ideas of the Government with regard to this point appear to 
be even more extraordinary than those with which they set out as 
to the increment which takes place under the conditions now existing. 
What these ideas are, when reduced to their most moderate form, has 
been clearly enough betrayed by Mr. Asquith, on the occasion of his 
candid admission to the House of Commons that the proposed incre- 
ment tax, as matters now stand, would not yield a revenue of more 
than 50,000/., for he at once hurried on to say that, though the yield 
of the tax on the increment which now annually arises would be small, 
the yield of the tax on ‘ undeveloped land’ would be more than three 
times as great. Whilst he put down the former at not more than 
50,000/7., he declared that the latter would amount to 175,0001. 

Now let us consider carefully what this estimate means. The 
proposed capital tax, to which Mr. Asquith here refers, on land un- 
developed, or ‘ ripe for building,’ but not yet built upon, would, as we 
have just seen, be roughly equivalent to a tax of 5 per cent. on the 
rent, due to the fact that buildings were actually placed on it. Indeed, 
as soon as the buildings were erected and tenanted, it would auto- 
matically change its form and become a tax on rent. In order, 
therefore, to extract a revenue increasing every year by 175,000/. it 
will be necessary that the ground rent of the country shall not only 
increase, as at present, by something under 1,000,000/., but that a 
further increment of 3,500,000. shall be added to this. Now the 
present increment of something under 1,000,000/. coincides with the 
annual building of about 140,000 new houses. In order, therefore, 
to produce a taxable increment yielding the extra revenue which 
Mr. Asquith mentions, it would be necessary that some 400,000 should 
be built annually, in addition to those which, during the past fifteen 
years, have on an average been annually built hitherto. Now all 
allowance being made for such of these as might be non-residential, 
400,000 houses would accommodate at least 1,600,000 persons; but 
the annual increase in the population of the entire country is, on an 
average for the past fifteen years, not in excess of 420,000, nor even in 
those years in which the actual increase was greatest has it exceeded 
the average by more than 5 per cent. Moreover, the new houses built 
annually under present conditions provide a constant surplus in relation 
to the current demands of the 420,000 persons who are actually added 
to the population year by year. Where, then, are the 1,600,000 
persons to come from who are longing to build new houses all over the 
country, if only sites at a fair price were procurable ? To this question 
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there is no possible answer. If a population increases naturally at 
the rate of about 420,000 a year it cannot be forced to increase at a 
rate of something like 2,000,000. 

Perhaps, however, it will be said by Mr. Asquith and his friends 
that they do not rely on an increase in the number of houses only, but 
also, and still more, on a general improvement in their character, 
and an increase in the spaces attached to them for purposes of 
health and recreation. It appears, indeed, from one of Mr. Asquith’s 
utterances that such an idea plays a large part in their computations. 
Building land and its adjuncts will rise in value, he has said, in the 
country as well as in the towns, because there is an increasing tendency 
to remove factories and other centres of business from urban to rural 
districts, where populations now congested will be able to expand 
themselves over the square miles of garden cities, and hence he would 
probably argue that the missing 1,600,000 persons who will year by 
yeat be postulants for new houses will be drawn, not from the natural 
yearly increase of the population but from the millions now imprisoned 
in our cities who will annually transfer themselves to the fields. But, 
whatever importance we may attach to this aspect of the problem, 
the fundamental difficulty will remain altogether unchanged. 

Let us go back to a point which I have dealt with in detail already. 
The site values of this, as of any other country, when they increase at 
all, do 80 only for one or other or both of two reasons—that the popula- 
tion grows richer per head, without becoming more numerous ; that it 
becomes more numerous though its riches per head remain stationary ; 
or that it yearly grows richer per head and more numerous also. In 
this country the increment is due to both causes, and the foregoing 
inquiries will have shown us approximately how much is due to each. 
If we take as our starting-point matters as they stand to-day, and 
suppose that, while the population increases at its present rate, the 
wealth of the country does no more than keep pace with it, the average 
income per head remaining what it is now, the annual increment in 
land values would be about 620,000/. If, on the other hand, the 
population were stationary as to numbers, but if wealth increased per 
head at the rate at which it increases now, the annual increment would 
be about 360,000/. As a matter of fact both these increments are 
united ; but Mr. Asquith’s estimate of the enormous addition to the 
total which would result if the undeveloped land tax should bring an 
increasing area into use for building, relates and can relate to the latter 
kind of increment alone—that is to say, to the kind of increment which 
arises, not from the fact that houses are multiplied in proportion to 
the increasing number of inhabitants, but that each inhabitant will 
each year pay more and more in respect of the ground on which his 
habitation stands. 

There is no getting out of this. If by a diffusion of the population 
over districts that are now rural an increased area could be secured 
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for each house and its adjuncts, the average price of building land per 
acre or square yard might be lessened ; but the area to be paid for by 
each individual would increase ; and unless this latter fact more than 
counterbalanced the former, so that the average ground rent per head 
was year by year greater than it has been the year before, no artificial 
acceleration of the present growth of building areas would produce any 
fresh increment at all. 

The yearly increase of ground rent per head, at its current rate of 
about 2d. per head, or 10d. per family, yields, as we have seen, an 
increment of about 360,000/. If the Government placed their proposed 
special tax on this, an addition to the revenue would result of 18,0001. 
If, as Mr. Asquith and the Government would have us believe, their 
tax on undeveloped land would raise this revenue from 18,000/. to 
175,000/., the increment would have to be raised from 360,0001. a year to 
very nearly 3,600,000. In other words, the increase in ground rent 
per head would have to be raised from 2d. per head annually to very 
nearly 1s. 8d., or from 10d, per family to very nearly 8s. 4d. Ié will be 
thus seen that the proposed tax on undeveloped land, when vi: ved in 
the light of the results which the Government hope to obtain .:om it, 
should be properly called a tax for causing the ground rent o; every- 
body to increase each year at the rate of 74 per cent. instead of that 
which obtains now—namely, 3. 

Whether such a result, if the Government could bring it about, 
would be hailed with much joy by the great majority of the population 
is @ question which the reader may be left to settle with his own 
common sense. The important question is whether such a result 
would be possible, let the Government do their best or their worst to 
make it so. 

For an answer to this question we need merely consult facts. The 
present rate of increase in the average value of building land per head 
or per acre, as apart from the multiplication of heads and acres, is not 
only due to the increase in wealth per head, but has also borne hitherto 
a practically constant proportion to it. Thus, if we take the annual 
increase in the value of houses, as given in the Statistical Abstract 
for the years 1893-1907, there are only three years out of the fifteen 
in which the average was very greatly exceeded. These were the years 
1898, 1901, and 1903. Now for the two years following the year 1893, 
the gross amount assessed to income tax exhibited a continuous decline, 
and had in the year 1896 not so much as recovered its previous level. 
In 1897 it exceeded this by 30,000,000). Next year the increase in 
the value of houses rose to nearly twice the average. Two years 
later, in 1900, the gross amount assessed to income tax showed an 
increase on the previous year of 42,000,000/. The year following, the 
increase in the value of houses exceeded the average by more than 
50 percent. Again, the yearly increase in the gross amount assessed, 
having sunk in 1892 to 13,000/., more than doubled itself in the year 
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1903 ; and the increase in the value of houses exceeded the average 
in almost exactly the same proportion. . 

But not only do the figures thus show us the close connexion 
between the increase in the total income and the increase in the gross 
value of houses. They also show us that with each fall in the increase 
of gross income the increase in the gross value of houses in a similar 
way falls. Thus after the record increase in gross income in 1897, 
with the record increase in the value of houses that followed it, the 
annual increase in the gross value of houses sank to one-half of the 
maximum to which the record year had raised it. In the year 1902 
the same phenomenon repeated itself. The increase in gross income 
was 42,000,000/. in 1900, and 33,000,0007. in 1901. In 1903 it was not 
more than 13,000,0007. The increase in the gross value of houses 
was, in 1904, less than one-half of what it had been in 1903, and was 
appreciably less than it had been in 1896. 

These facts show that the amount which the population will 
consent to spend in house rent, and consequently in that part of the 
rent which represents the value of the ground, is limited by the amount 
per head which the population has to spend on its wants and enjoy- 
ments as a whole. . 

In addition to these facts, let me indicate certain others, though it 
is not possible now to submit them to minute analysis. 

As I have observed already, what are technically called ‘ houses ’ 
in the official records comprise not only dwellings, but business and 
other premises as well. It is interesting to note what, during the past 
few years, has been taking place with regard to dwellings as distinct 
from premises of other kinds. Since all the money which is expended 
on private dwellings is derived from business of one sort or another, 
and since the value of business premises depends on the prosperity of 
business, we shall naturally expect to find that the rental value of 
business premises and of dwellings will more or less closely rise and fall 
together. And such a conclusion, if we take biennial averages, has, 
till recently, been strikingly borne out by facts. Where the increase 
in the value of dwellings has been above the average, the increase in 
the value of business premises has been above the average also. But 
since the year 1903 the annual increase in ‘ house ’ values has exhibited 
a new feature. During the three years following, the total increase 
in the value of houses consisted entirely of an increase in the value of 
dwellings, the total value of business premises exhibiting an actual 
decline. The total value of dwellings rose by 7,600,000/.—:.e. from 
118,000,0007. to 125,600,000/.; but the value of the lower class of 
business premises (exempt from duty), though higher in 1906 than it 
had been in 1904, was less by 3,000,000/. in 1906 than it had been in 
1903. It was 83,000,000/. in the one year. It was 80,000,000/. in the 
other. The case of the higher class of business premises (charged 
to duty) is still more remarkable. The total value having been 
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34,000,000/. in 1903, it sank in 1904 to 27,000,000/., and during the 
two years following it remained stagnant at the same figure. 

What is the explanation of this anomaly? Let us turn to that 
portion of the Statistical Abstract which deals with foreign invest- 
ments, specified as such, under Schedule D. In the twelve years— 
1893-1905—these specified investments increased in annual value by 
17,000,000/., or at an average annual rate of 1,400,000/. Between 
1904 and 1906 they increased in value by 12,000,000/., or at an annual 
rate of 6,000,000. And here we have only a type of what in the case 
of foreign investments generally is now going on on a very much 
greater scale. Here, it would seem, we have an obvious clue to the 
riddle. If the value of houses has increased, and the gross assessed 
income has increased, whilst the value of business premises has 
decreased or remained stationary, this can only be because the 
increase in the total income is derived to an increasing degree from 
businesses which are conducted by our countrymen out of our own 
country, and which, though yielding an income that comes into this 
country and is spent in it, have their parent premises elsewhere. 
Hence there is an increasing expenditure on ‘ houses’ of one class— 
namely, dwellings—and a decreasing expenditure on ‘houses’ of 
another class—namely, those used for purposes of manufacture or of 
production generally. 

Is it possible to suppose that manufacturers whose works are in 
this country would be induced to spend more on their ground rents, 
relatively to their total receipts, than they do or otherwise would do, 
merely because the Government forced more ground into the market ? 
One might as well suppose that a man who spends 20/. a year on 
trousers would suddenly begin to spend 60/., merely because his tailor 
had three times as much stuff to offer him, and was willing to reduce 
his prices by half-a-crown a pair. With regard to sites of those 
premises in which money is made, even Mr. Asquith himself would 
hardly maintain such an absurdity ; and what is true of the premises 
in which money is made is equally true of the dwellings on which 
money is spent. From the point of view of the tax-gatherer the yield 
of any special tax placed on the increment in land values depends not 
on the rate of increase in this or that district taken separately. It 
depends on the increase of the aggregate; and the aggregate can be 
made to increase faster than it does now, only by making the population, 
out of every pound of income, spend more than tt does now on one 
selected commodity—namely, the area on which its houses stand, 
This amount, as we have seen—the average amount spent per head 
on sites—does every year exhibit a certain appreciable increase abso- 
lutely to the extent of about ? per cent. ; but it shows no tendency to 
increase relatively to the total income made or expended in the country, 
nor is there any reason for believing that it ever will or ever can do so. 

The present Government and its henchmen, when they teach the 
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contrary, are at best, if they believe what they teach, the victims of 
an optical delusion. They concentrate their attention on certain 
picked pieces of land which exhibit from time to time a startling 
increment in value, and proceed to argue as though these plots were 
representative, whereas the truth is that such increments are wholly 
due to the fact that the plots themselves, and the circumstances 
attending their transfer, are not representative but exceptional. They 
fix their vision, for example, on narrow strips of land on the bank 
of the Clyde or Tyne, or on some dairy farm of twenty acres in the 
neighbourhood of some town, and find that a strip with 200 yards 
of river frontage has been leased at a sensational rent to a great firm 
of shipbuilders in the one case, or that an acre of grass land has been 
sold for a lunatic asylum at a sensational price in the other; and 
they argue as though all the ‘ undeveloped’ frontages of whatever 
river may be in question, or all the acres of the dairy farm, had suddenly 
acquired a value equal to that of the lots disposed of. 

The truth is that the rest of the ‘ undeveloped’ land by the river 
would not rise in value at all, unless another great firm of shipbuilders 
could be created for the special purpose of buying it; and there is no 
reason for supposing that any one of the nineteen other acres of dairy 
farm will acquire the value of the acre sold for the asylum, until the 
number of county lunatics is doubled, and a second asylum has to be 
built for their accommodation. Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Ure might 
just as well argue that, because Mr. Sargent gets 30001. to-day for 
@ picture for which at one time he would only have got 1000I., the 
value of all paintings is rising at the rate of 2000/. apiece, and that 
every artist who can barely get to-day 5. for a landscape will get for 
similar work 20051. to-morrow. 

Let me say once more, then, that unless the inhabitants of this 
country become willing to spend more per head, relatively to their means, 
in respect of the ground on which their houses stand than they show 
or ever have shown any inclination to do, Mr. Asquith’s supposition 
that an increased ground rental, yielding to special taxation a 
correspondingly increased revenue—according to his own calculations 
the increase would be tenfold—can be called into being by forcing the 
pace at which land is used or offered for building, is a mere chimera. 
The proposed tax on ‘undeveloped ’ land could bring about the result 
which he and the Government contemplate only by sites dearer for 
everybody ; but since site values cannot exceed the maximum which 
the public is willing to pay for them, and since they are paying the 
maximum which they are willing to pay already, the result which 
Mr. Asquith contemplates would not be produced at all. 

And now let me recapitulate the conclusions to which the foregoing 
inquiries lead us. 

The annual increment in the aggregate site values of this country 
is due to two causes—an annual increase in the acreage used for 
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building, which depends on the increase of the population numerically ; 
and an annual increase in the average value per acre, which depends 
on increase of the population in respect of wealth per head. The 
increment due to the former cause is about 620,000/. annually. The 
increase due to the latter—about ? per cent. of the total rental for any 
given year—is about 360,000/.; and apart from his illusory scheme 
for multiplying this latter sum by ten, even Mr. Asquith himself has 
been unable to give an estimate appreciably larger. The special 
taxation which the Government propose to place on this would not 
yield, according to Mr. Asquith’s own admission, a revenue of more 
than 50,0007. annually. The sum in reality would be even less; and 
even in order to obtain such a trivial result as this, the Government 
would have to reverse all their previous canons of taxation, and 
abolish, in respect of this particular form of wealth, all the abatements 
and exemptions by which they have hitherto lightened the burdens of 
the recipients of small incomes. If, on the other hand, they adhere 
to the existing system, by which assessments are graduated in favour 
of these classes, it is easy to compute approximately how the above 
result would be modified. The exemptions in favour of incomes under 
160]. a year, and on small incomes above that figure (Income Tax, 
Schedule A) allowed under the existing system, amount to more than 
one-sixth of the total. If we deduct, therefore, as we must, this 
proportion from the total increment of ground rent, the revenue 
yielded by the Government’s proposed tax will sink from 47,000/. to 
something like 39,0007. Here we have a sum which is not seldom 
exceeded by the State or by private collectors in the purchase of a 
single picture ; and it was in order to secure a result of this ludicrous 
kind that the Government originally proposed to force on the land- 
lords the enormous expense of a new valuation of the country. As a 
matter of business the Government would behave far more wisely, 
and as a matter of principle they would not behave more unjustly, if 
they forced the landlords to pay them 1,000,000/., as kings once 
extorted ship-money, and then invested this sum in the Canadian 
Pacific Railway or acquired with it a preponderating interest in the 
Civil Service Stores or in Harrod’s. 
W. H. Mattock. 


P.S.—Before taking leave of the subject of the present Govern- 
ment and land, let me briefly call the attention of practical politicians 
and others to the fact that the Government is itself incomparably the 
largest landlord in the kingdom. The largest private landlord in 
point of area in this country is the Duke of Sutherland. He is 
probably the largest in Europe. The rental derived by the Duke from 
more than a million acres in Scotland forms but about one-eighth of 
the rental of the landed estates of the Crown. Of these lands the 
Government are practically the landlords. Mr. Lloyd George is one 
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of them. Let them experiment for themselves with ‘land ripe for 
building.’ They can offer it to tenants in any quantities they please, 
without compelling themselves to do so by taxing themselves for not 
developing it. Let them also note carefully the difference between 
the gross and the net rental. If Mr. Lloyd George learnt nothing else 
from a consideration of facts lying at his own door, he would at all 
events learn that out of a gross rental (fines on renewal of leases 
included) of 660,000. a year, 142,000/. is swallowed up in outgoings— 
or more than 21 per cent. A consideration of this fact might lead him 
to take a more moderate view than he appears to do at present of the 
actual wealth of those iniquitous owners of land, for whom he said in 
his Limehouse speech that he was preparing ‘ a day of reckoning.’ 


W. H. M, 
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THE CASE OF FRANCISCO FERRER: 
A CONFIDENTIAL FRIEND'S TESTIMONY 


From time to time the conscience of the civilised world is moved by 
some great clerical crime which rouses it from its indifference and 
torpor. It was so in the Calas case, and in the Dreyfus case; and 
now the recent trial of Ferrer has again roused this emotion in the 
hearts of men. Everyone knows the facts concerning Calas; whilst 
in regard to the Dreyfus case the events are of such recent date that 
no one has forgotten the passions roused by it. The case of Ferrer 
is on all-fours with the other two. The remarkable feature of 
these trials is the contempt displayed for all the forms of justice; 
the systematic refusal to the accused of all the means of defence ; the 
production against the victim of forged documents, the discussion of 
which is not allowed ; and, finally, the calumnies intended to deprive 
him of the support that is found in the sympathetic opinion of his 
contemporaries. ; 
In the trial, or rather the semblance of a trial, that has just taken 
place at Barcelona all these conditions were seen in combination. 
Don Francisco Ferrer Guardia was the son of working people— 
a self-made man in every acceptation of the term, one of those children 
of Catalonia whose activity is always at the service of justice and 
truth. While still a young man he received his republican baptism 
amid those valiant Iberian populations so profoundly stirred by the 
events which occurred in Spain between the years 1868 and 1875. 
Don Manuel Ruiz Zorilla, during the long conspiracy he conducted 
against the Alphonsist Restoration—that is to say, from the time of 
the pronunciamientos of Pavia and of Martinez Campos till the day 
when he returned to his native land to die—had found in Ferrer a 
faithful and devoted servant. It is to this period that belong those 
revolutionary proclamations which Ferrer had apparently drawn 
up, and which, in any case, are nothing but the manifestations of 
the exuberant enthusiasm of his youthful ideas. These pro- 
clamations were, however, brought up against him at his trial, 
and treated as proofs of his guilt, as though it were not opposed to 
all the rules of morality to allege as grounds of complaint against 
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a man of fifty the immature thoughts of his twentieth year. Even if 
@ man had committed a crime at twenty years of age, and had escaped 
detection, his crime would have been covered by prescription if no 
prosecution had occurred within the lapse of ten years since its per- 
petration. Even a criminal who had been tried and condemned 
and had evaded punishment would not be disturbed after the lapse 
of twenty years. Nor, indeed, would the laws of any civilised land 
invest the government with power to use ancient facts against a prisoner 
brought up for trial on a new charge; and yet, in this case, where 
there had been no previous prosecution and no conviction of crime, 
but only the bare expression of personal opinion, the Spanish Govern- 
ment is to be allowed to rake up what a man thus said or wrote thirty 
years before, in order to deduce therefrom damning conclusions 
respecting his present conduct ! 

In a land where, during several consecutive centuries, the Inquisi- 
tion placed human thought under interdict, it is conceivable that 
this method of procedure may find panegyrists. These age-long 
oppressions leave, indeed, in the minds of men traces too deep to be 
wiped out by the revolution of a day. It cannot be, however, that 
in this free England, so profoundly wedded to the impartial administra- 
tion of justice, where the magistrate himself is the first to insist that 
the rights of an accused man must be respected, such a procés de 
tendance will receive the sanction of public acquiescence. Whatever 
@ young man may have written in his twentieth year, his ideas are 
easily capable of modification in the course of six lustres. In order 
to ascertain whether his thoughts of yesterday can furnish to the 
prosecution, I will not say proof, but a presumption of his participa- 
tion in the crimes alleged against him to-day, the slightest regard for 
justice would indicate that inquiry should be made as to whether he 
still entertains the ideas he held so long ago. I say presumption, 
and not proof, because even an impenitent revolutionist, or even 
a terrorist, may very well be innocent of participation in a given 
insurrectionary movement or of a particular crime. 

In the Ferrer case the question does not present itself in this 
guise, for ever since the days when he acted as the lieutenant of 
Don Zorilla, Ferrer’s point of view had undergone profound modifica- 
tions. The successive checks to all the Spanish conspiracies in which 
he had been involved, and his deeper study of the domestic quarrels 
which had ruined the Spanish Republic of 1873, had imparted a new 
direction to his political ideas. He had arrived at the conclusion 
that the employment of violence is useless ; that, despite its apparent 
swiftness, it is the slowest method in the end. Without going to the 
lengths of accepting the doctrine of resignation, or adopting the 
passive resistance theory of Tolstoi—he was far from that—he believed 
that the surest and quickest road to progress was that pacific way 
which consists in transforming by means of education the conceptions 
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of one’s contemporaries. With a view to securing the triumph of 
liberty and social justice—for he was an ardent socialist and free- 
thinker—he had formed the conception of a kind of Kuléurkampf based 
on private initiative, analogous, albeit undertaken from a totally 
different point of view, to that which Bismarck had already put in 
operation against the Centre party in Germany. 

I am better qualified than any other man to speak of this evolution 
in the thought of Ferrer. Having myself formerly placed all the 
means at my disposal at the service of Ruiz Zorilla to assist him both 
in his attempts toward creating a republican revolution and to protect 
the Spanish refugees against the hardships to which they were sub- 
jected by Jules Ferry, I became, and have still remained during the 
last thirty years, the most intimate friend of the Spanish republicans. 
As Ferrer remained for many long years in sojourn in France, I was 
more closely acquainted with him than any of his compatriots, with 
the result that a personal affection of the warmest character was 
grafted upon our political friendship. Our relations became of the 
most fraternal character, so that for a long time I was the confidant 
and depository of his thoughts. 

Now his ideas on certain points were quite different from my 
own. For instance, I do not believe that in countries like. Russia 
or Spain—that is to say, in countries where national representa- 
tion is a deception and where liberty is a snare—the transition from 
the old world to the new can be accomplished by pacific means. The 
possibility of progress by peace and education is a theory that can 
be defended, so far as England and France are concerned. But if 
the people of these two lands are free, we must not forget the efforts 
by which their liberties have been won. The turbulent records of 
1648 and 1793 are not yet effaced from universal history ; and these 
two epoch-marking dates, bloody and terrible, when the cradles of 
our English and French liberties were rocked by violent hands, have 
nothing analogous to them in the history of Spain. It would cer- 
tainly seem that in order to uproot all the deadly prejudices which 
survive in Spain as the legacies of the Inquisition, progress through 
revolution is even more necessary in that unhappy land than was 
the case in France and England. I am convinced that force placed 
at the service of right can alone overcome force placed at the service 
of iniquity. It was my broaching of this theory of mine which 
enabled me to discover the idea of Ferrer, in the course of the numerous 
controversies which were waged between us owing to the divergence 
of our views on this point. I communicated this crucial fact to his 
noble defender, Captain Francisco Galceran, who, it appears, was never 
allowed to read my letter any more than the others that were received 
from England and France in exculpation of his client. When I 
maintained against Ferrer my theory, justifying the winning of 
political rights by violence, Ferrer used to reply to me with the utmost 
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calmness: ‘ Time only respects those institutions which time itself 
has played its part in building up. That which violence wins for us 
to-day, another act of violence may wrest from us to-morrow. 
Those stages of progress are alone endurable which have rooted 
themselves in the mind and conscience of mankind before receiving 
the final sanction of legislation. The only means of realising 
what is good is to teach it by education and propagate it by 
example.’ 

And my noble friend never yielded an iota in holding these ideas. 
Every day they were rooted deeper and deeper in his mind. Every 
day he was alienated more and more from the idea of revolutionary 
action, confining himself more completely than ever to the work of 
the Escuela Moderna, and to the publishing house which he had 
founded at Barcelona in order to place at the disposal of the new 
teaching the books which seemed to him indispensable to the carrying 
out of his idea. I confess that the success attained by his school, on 
the model of which other similar schools were created in every part of 
the peninsula (ninety-four of these schools were recently closed by 
one edict !), furnished an argument well calculated to strengthen his 
belief in the soundness of his doctrine. Sometimes, indeed, my faith 
in my own theory was shaken in presence of these facts. But I knew 
the meaning of all that the hate of the monks implied, and I trembled 
at the thought of what the priests were capable of attempting against 
the Escuela Moderna and against its founder, as soon as they felt 
that their position was really menaced. 

The events which followed the crime of the Calle Mayor at the 
time of the marriage of the young King entirely justified my fears. 
The bomb flung by Morral provided the propitious occasion, and the 
chance of turning the event to account was not missed. At the time the 
crime was perpetrated at Madrid, Ferrer was at Barcelona, and was so 
little apprehensive of danger that, instead of seeking shelter in flight, he 
went, on his own initiative, to give information to the judicial authori- 
ties concerning Morral. As a matter of fact Ferrer had no knowledge 
of Morral except in the latter’s capacity as translator for the publishing 
house of the Escuela Moderna. Morral had never confided his pro- 
jects to Ferrer, but that was of no consequence. Ferrer had known 
him, had given him work. It was clear that Ferrer was his accomplice. 
Without any more ado my friend was transferred to the Carcel 
Modelo of Madrid on the charge of attempted murder. His property 
was sequestrated and he was kept in prison, though they were 
unable to adduce the slightest proof of criminality against him. 
The conscience of Europe, however, was stirred. It was soon recog- 
nised that what Ferrer had really attempted to destroy was not the 
lives of the King and Queen of Spain, but the dominating power of 
the Church. It was clearly perceived that the question at issue was 
the existence of free thought, and that an endeavour was being made 
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to crush its development. The result was that the whole civilised © 
world was moved to resentment ; Rome, London, Paris, Brussels, the 
Spanish Republics of South America protested, and, to borrow an 
expression which Victor Hugo applied to Napoleon the Third, ‘ Les 
bourreaux eurent peur, ne pouvant avoir honte.’ Ferrer was acquitted. 
The monks and the priests had lost the trick. 

Now, it would be to display entire ignorance of the spirit of 
these men to believe that they could be capable of bowing before 
facts or of accepting their defeat. The insurrection at Barcelona gave 
them the eagerly awaited opportunity, and they seized it as they had 
seized the first. This time the victim would not be able to escape. 
They would put him forward as the promoter and organiser of the 
wholly spontaneous movement which arose at Barcelona, a move 
ment which no one was capable of preparing, because no one was 
capable of anticipating the events by which the insurrection was to 
be engendered. The patient and pacific educator was accordingly 
transformed, by way of meeting the necessities of the prosecution, 
into a builder of barricades, an incendiary of convents and churches, 
and, travestied in this fashion, no one, it was thought, would be 
willing to speak a word in his defence. At the time of the attempt 
by Morral they had closed the Escuela Moderna at Barcelona. This 
time they would close all the schools that had been created on the 
lines of that institution, and they would shoot the promoter of this 
admirable pedagogic movement. Ferrer being dead, and free thought 
expelled from all the schools of the peninsula, the Jesuits would be 
able to sleep with tranquillity for a lengthy period. Happily the 
Jesuits have been deceived ; they have not succeeded in flinging dust 
in the eyes of the nations. 

The political executions that take place after civil war and the 
punishments meted out by the conquerors to the vanquished are and 
always have been odious. We can condemn them all the more freely, 
we who are French, because we had experience of them in 1848 and 
1871. We know that in times like these justice is banished and hatred 
and vengeance reign in its stead. Every free people knows this as 
well as we do. These massacres can obtain the sanction of approval 
only from the criminals by whom they are perpetrated. The judicial 
form which is lent to these proceedings increases rather than diminishes 
their criminality. We can understand summary executions in the 
moment of struggle, when the intense excitement of both sides makes 
reflection impossible, but it is difficult to comprehend on what grounds 
the successful combatants of to-day should be invested with the privi- 
lege of posing as the judges of their opponents of yesterday, in order to 
condemn them in cold blood. If the fortunes of war had turned 
against them and their conquerors had shot them, they would have 
protested, and with good reason. It is clear, therefore, that they, 
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being victors, are in the wrong in doing that very thing which they would 
have stigmatised had they been marked as the victims. Despite their 
Christian professions they appear to forget that evangelical principle 
which prohibits us from doing to others what we would not that they 
should do unto us. 

Even if the alleged participation of Ferrer in the Catalonian insur- 
rection had been overwhelmingly proved, that fact would not have 
excused his summary execution by court-martial conducted under 
forms of law devoid of all the guarantees of ordinary civil justice. 
It must not be forgotten that the manifestations which have taken 
place have not been organised exclusively in favour of Ferrer. They 
have been equally directed against the terrible repressions exercised 
by the Spanish Government of Sefior Maura (now happily hurled from 
power) acting under the orders of the true masters of the situation, 
the descendants of the Inquisitors. 

The case of Ferrer is still more disquieting since he never committed 
the crimes of which he is accused. In striking him down his enemies 
have struck down an innocent man. I am convinced of his innocence. 
Convinced, do I say? It is not merely conviction, it is certitude. 
I know he is innocent, for he kept no secrets from me. If he had 
prepared the revolutionary movement I should have been apprised 
of it. He would have confided his plans to me all the more readily 
because I should have approved his intentions. But he was far from 
that, he had done nothing of the kind. Even the revolutionists of 
Barcelona had no idea that any such movement was in preparation. 
The insurrectionary movement, like all others of the same kind, was 
the outcome of a profound excitement of public opinion acting under 
the influence of some unforeseen event. These, indeed, are the only 
risings in which the people ever succeed in becoming the masters of a 
town or in holding the authorities in check. Revolutionary move- 
ments which have been carefully engineered, as Barbés or Mazzini 
engineered theirs, or as Eudes prepared his in Paris in the early days 
of August 1870, never attain the proportions of a riot ; they seldom 
develop into more than a scuffle with the authorities. The mere fact 
alone that the rising in Catalonia was so general proves its spontaneity. 
Is there anyone rash enough to think that it could have been organised 
in advance ? Could anyone have foreseen the death of General Pintos 
at Monte Gurugi and the calling out of the Reservists, which in 
fact fired the powder? It is madness to accuse Ferrer of this. 
There are certain mental attitudes so irreconcilably self-contra- 
dictory that the one point of view absolutely shuts out the other. 
It is clear, for example, that a revolutionary who stakes all his hopes 
on the result of an armed rising would not adopt a modus operandi 
the results of which can only be seen after a prolonged period of waiting. 
Such a man would not have founded the Escuela Moderna at Barcelona 
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and consecrated his whole life to its development. Such a man would’ 
not have created a publishing house to continue the spread of 
rationalist teaching by means of literature. When, again, as a result 
of odious persecution his schools had been closed, he would not have 
placed himself, as Ferrer did, at the head of an ‘ International League 
for the Rational Education of Children,’ with Haeckel as Vice-Presi- 
dent, and have endowed this league with an organ, the review L’école 
renovée. A man who does these things has, by that fact alone, clearly 
demonstrated that if ever he had placed his hopes in violence this 
idea has now and for ever been renounced by him. Popular educa- 
tion, if left to work out results untrammelled by obscurantist Govern- 
ments, such as that which darkened the horizon of Spain, would, 
no doubt, effect such a transformation in the mental character of a 
people that the necessary consequences would be a recasting of the 
national institutions. But this work of regeneration would require 
one or perhaps several generations, and the man who, as a result, 
would expect a violent upheaval to occur at an early date would be 
the victim of a strange delusion. 

On the other hand, the man who appeals to violent revolution 
does not spend his time and money in the founding of schools, the 
results of which will not be garnered except after a quarter of a century. 
The most he will do is to establish political newspapers from whose 
work he will expect to reap a more or less immediate result. Moreover, 
why should such a man organise schools? If his revolution succeeds, 
his schools will be useless, since at that moment public initiative will 
be substituted for private initiative, and with infinitely greater power 
for good. On the other hand, if the revolution should fail, the schools 
will be destroyed by the reactionary forces before they have had 
time to produce any effect. In this manner money will be frittered 
away that might have been more usefully spent in the purchase of 
rifles or other weapons. 

Now, as soon as Dame Fortune had smiled upon Ferrer he lavishly 
expended his income, and even his capital, not in buying arms or 
explosives, but in conducting that scholastic work to which he was 
devotedly attached and to which he had wholly consecrated his life. 

In the eyes of every man of honesty and commonsense there is a 
radical antagonism between, on the one hand, the activity which is 
placed at the service of the schools, or used in the formation of a pub- 
lishing house, or for the formation of a league for the education of the 
young and the founding of pedagogic reviews (I speak in the plural 
because the L’école renovée appeared in several languages) and, on 
the other, the declaration of the military judges at Barcelona, who 
fixed upon Ferrer the charge of preparing and directing the events 
which, in July last, flooded the streets of Barcelona with blood. The 
fact that Ferrer could take the first of:.these courses proved the 
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impossibility of his taking the second. The one attitude absolutely 
excludes the other. 

This negative proof is not the only one forthcoming. Men who are 
preparing for armed revolution in any country require, as much as 
possible, to be located in that country. When, in 1883, Ruiz Zorilla 
conspired, and Jules Ferry, in order to please the Spanish Government, 
had the weakness to launch against him a decree of expulsion, he 
sought refuge in London—on this English ground which has the honour 
of being unacquainted with measures of this kind. This banishment 
threw him into despair. London was too far from Spain ; he was no 
longer able to correspond with his accomplices with sufficient rapidity. 

Now, Zorilla was engaged in preparing a military pronunciamiento, 
and all he had to do was to correspond with a few of his chiefs. As 
for Ferrer, if he had prepared the Catalonian revolt he would have 
had a much wider field of operations, for it was no longer the question 
of a military rising but of a popular revolution. His distance from 
the scene of operations would, in these circumstances, have been more 
disastrous to him than it was to Zorilla. 

Now, during his domicile in Paris, where he was living quite 
undisturbed—that is to say, at the time when he was free to go to the 
Spanish frontier, and had the right, even, of living in Spain—he went, 
on his own accord, to visit London, and stayed there from the 21st of 
April till the middle of June ; in other words, a period of two months. 
He left London only when the illness of his sister-in-law and of his 
niece, as well as the need of supervising his publishing business, 
necessitated his presence in Catalonia. It was precisely during these 
months, so close to the time of the insurrection, that Ferrer would 
have felt the most urgent need to return to Spain. His presence in 
London instead of his own native land would have augmented, in 
great measure, the difficulties of organising insurrection. Despite 
this, he stayed in London without being under any necessity to remove 
himself from the scene of future operations. The theory of his accusers 
is inadmissible. On the other hand, this journey to England appears 
the most natural thing in the world when it is considered that Ferrer 
was engaged not in fomenting an insurrection but in promoting the 
interests of hisleague. This league being of an international character, 
he was necessarily obliged to visit the places where he desired to 
establish his various centres of action. In June, it is true, Ferrer, for 
the reasons mentioned above, returned to Spain, and his enemies have 
not scrupled to insinuate that the illness of his relatives was only a pre- 
tence. But his niece is dead, although his sister-in-law has recovered. 
Death is surely the last unchallengeable evidence of illness. I saw him 
in Paris on the eve of his return to Spain about the middle of June, but 
never thought, alas! that I was gazing upon his face for the last time. 
On that occasion he declared to me that his return would not be long 
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delayed. In July, on the very eve of the events, he wrote to our ~~ 
common friend Stackelberg, then at Nice and about to return to Paris, 
stating that he (Ferrer) would precede him there. On the 7th of that 
month he wrote to me from the little village of Mongat, where he was 
staying, to communicate to me the death of his niece and the improve- 
ment in the condition of his sister-in-law. He told me of the difficulties 
he and his wife had experienced in getting a maid at Mongat, where the 
curé had placed his house under interdict, and added: ‘ I must tell 
you of the comical surveillance of the authorities of Barcelona, who 
send two gendarmes every day to watch my comings and goings, and 
of the police officers who wait for me at the station and dog my foot- 
steps wherever I go. I do not attach any importance to that, accus- 
tomed as I am to it since my trial at Madrid, and engrossed as I am 
in the organisation of my publishing business.’ This is scarcely the 
language of a revolutionary who is on the eve of fighting a great 
battle. 

The following fact is even more significant. A friend of Ferrer had 
begged him to take advantage of his presence in the Catalonian capital 
in order to ascertain for him the value of the shares of the ‘ Société 
d’Electricité de Barcelona,’ and to communicate the results of his 
inquiries. In a postcard dated the 26th of July, which only reached 
its destination on the 29th, Ferrer apologised for the time he had taken 
to reply to his friend’s communication, and as the 26th of July was 
the opening day of the insurrectionary movement he spoke as an eye- 
witness of the heroism of the women, of ‘ the want of all definite 
direction or purpose on the part of the people, and also of the total 
eclipse of the leaders.’ This statement is, to say the least, singular 
on the hypothesis that he was the leader and that the work of organisa- 
tion was his. No, the truth is that he knew nothing of the recent 
events, that he was enveloped by them in the course of a journey 
undertaken for a totally different purpose, and that the clerical 
Camarilla were determined to utilise the occasion. They seized the 
coveted opportunity to take revenge for the check received at Madrid, 
and to rid themselves of an enemy all the more redoubtable inasmuch 
as he had fought his battle on legal grounds and was approved and 
admired by the whole of Europe. 

In order to kill two birds with the one stone they tried to befoul 
his honoured name by pretending that he was a gambler on the 
Bourse, and that he provoked the massacres with the vile and 
cruel intention of enriching himself. We in France have long been 
accustomed to these dishonourable tricks of the reactionaries. These 
devices succeeded in 1848 as well as in 1870, but all the world knows 
about them to-day, and is aware that legends of this type only serve 
to dishonour their authors. As stated with splendid breadth of 
view by his advocate, Francisco Galcerén, before the Council of 
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War, if these allegations had not been false the prosecution would 
have produced in evidence the accounts of the stockbrokers con 
cerned, instead of confining itself to insinuations. 

It may be objected, in reference to all these arguments, that the 
facts I have adduced are simply presumptions of innocence and not 
proofs of it. I accept this criticism, but must point out that there are 
presumptions which are so powerful as to be almost equivalent to 
material proofs, and this is the case with the presumptions in Ferrer’s 
case. Be this as it may, 1 would feel more inclined to yield to 
this criticism if the prosecution had furnished material proofs; but 
none were produced. The prosecution confined itself to bringing 
up pretended presumptions entirely void of value. I have already 
expressed my view as to the resort to writings of twenty or thirty 
years ago, which are only interesting for the proof they afford of the 
evolution which had occurred since that period in the mind of the 
founder of the Escuela Moderna. 

The prosecution, however, wenta step farther. It seemed to recog- 
nise the danger attending the admission of documents of this nature, 
especially in view of the fact that these had not prevented the trium- 
phant acquittal of Ferrer at Madrid. To use them again without the 
support of something of more recent date and of more decisive character 
would be to stab the conscience of the civilised world. These proofs 
had to be found. The proofs adduced were the proclamations which 
seem to have been ‘ found’ at Ferrer’s house. What are we to think 
of them? Let me quote the words of his brave defender: ‘ These 
proclamations were discovered in the course of a search conducted by 
the police at Mas Germinal, without the presence of anyone who could 
be relied upon to furnish a guarantee of the genuineness of the dis- 
covery. On no other occasion were the searchers rewarded by any 
results, These proclamations, of which my client denies the author- 
ship, are full of such colossal errors that the mere sight of them would 
suffice to prove that they were issued anterior to the latest events 
and were written at another period and for quite another object.’ 
Captain Francisco Galcerin goes on to remark that, even if the 
said proclamations had been composed by his client, the fact of his 
having written them and of his having put them away in a file of 
papers, and leaving them afterwards unpublished to the world, cannot 
constitute a crime. The crime, if crime indeed there was, would solely 
have been that committed by the Conservative journals that spread 
the document broadcast by thousands of copies, without permission of 
the pretended author and in spite of the magisterial secrecy attaching 
in Spain to documents discovered in the course of magisterial 
investigations. 

These proclamations, found during a search conducted under 
suspicious circumstances, while nothing was discovered as a result 
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of the searches carried out in the regular formal way, formed the — 
basis of the prosecution. One of these proclamations was type- 
written, but had two corrections in writing. The first of these con- 
cerned the abbreviation ‘Vd’ and the other the letter ‘t.’ The 
experts declared that this abbreviation and this letter might have 
been in the writing of Ferrer ; more cautious than the experts in the 
Zola case, they confined themselves to an affirmation of probability. 
Even if they had been emphatic in their affirmations, their declaration 
would not impair my view of the matter. For since the Dreyfus 
affair honest men have passed their judgment on the science of the 
expert in handwriting. It is disgraceful that reports drawn up in the 
name of this pretended science should still be regarded as judicial 
evidence. In the Ferrer case, it would seem that the experts felt 
some sort of diffidence, but that did not affect the issue. They could 
not say that it was impossible for the letters ‘ Vd’ and the letter ‘t’ 
to have been written by Ferrer. That sufficed ; for the court-martial, 
doubt is equivalent to affirmation. Therefore, the handwriting was 
that of Ferrer even as the famous bordereau of Esterhazy was in the _ 
writing of Dreyfus ! 

As regards witnesses, there were none excepting those who were 
carefully ‘nursed’ by the juge d’instruction. Even these witnesses, 
such as they were, were not permitted to give their testimony in 
presence of the prisoner. His advocate was not even allowed to read 
the letters which he had received from a number of Ferrer’s friends 
abroad. The prosecution even went the length of denying to the 
defence the right to consult and produce the books published by Ferrer, 
so that it might be impossible for the advocate to refute the state- 
ment that Ferrer had published only anarchist books. The work of 
the defence was thus hampered in every conceivable manner. Yet 
people call the result a conviction ! 

It is not enough to say that a particular procedure is legal in order 
to consider it legitimate. When a procedure, however legal it may be, 
inflicts an injury to civilisation, it becomes a disgrace to the legislation 
of which it forms a part, and to the nation that tolerates it. 


At the moment when I was writing the foregoing lines I was 
interrupted in my task by the fatal news. Ferrer has been shot. 
This great citizen, this great educationist, this good and noble man, 
no longer lives. He died innocent of the crimes imputed to him ; he 
died without being allowed to defend himself, without any opportunity 
of sifting the charges or examining the witnesses brought up against 
him. 

I do not weep for him : we are all under sentence of death from the 
moment of our birth, and to die, like Ferrer, sacrificed for the most 
exalted sentiments of humanity is to escape death in order to enter 
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into immortality. Ferrer will live for ever enshrined in history like 
all those who have fallen for the enfranchisement of human thought 
—the men like Giordano Bruno, Etienne Dolet, John Huss, and all 
the martyrs of the Inquisition of which he is the last in order of date, 
but not in glory. Victor Hugo has said : 

L’échafaud, c’est le lieu du triomphe sinistre— 


Le piédestal dressé sur le noir cabanon, 
Qui fait tomber la téte et fait surgir le nom— 


and it is true. 


Atrrep NaQquet 
(Ancien Sénateur de France). 














RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN THE ‘PHYSICAL 
PHENOMENA OF SPIRITUALISM’ 


In the programme of subjects for study laid down for itself on its 
foundation by the Society for Psychical Research, the investigation of 
those phenomena which, since the introduction of modern spiritualism 
from America about the middle of last century, are generally known 
as the ‘ Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism,’ occupied a prominent 
position. Among the incidents reported in connexion with the 
spiritualist movement was the occurrence, in the presence of certain 
persons known as ‘ mediums,’ of various material manifestations— 
raps on tables and elsewhere without apparent contact, movements 
of objects without any ascertainable physical agency, and even 
appearances of hands or faces, or occasionally of fully developed 
human figures, to which have been given the name of ‘ materialisa- 
tions’—all of which were attributed by believers to an intervention 
of ‘spirit’ energy. It was to an apparently spontaneous outbreak of 
phenomena of the first-named class, the famous ‘ Rochester Rappings,’ 
which occurred in 1848 in the presence of the Fox Sisters, that the 
inception of the whole movement was due. Once started, the infec- 
tion soon spread and a crop of other ‘ mediums’ appeared, in whose 
presence similar and even more remarkable manifestations were 
alleged to take place, and a vast literature grew up descriptive of 
their performances. 

While much of this literature was not worth the paper on which it 
was written, there were certain observations made by men of repute 
which merited serious attention, the most important among these 
being the account by Sir William Crookes of his experiments with the 
most famous of all these mediums, D. D. Home, and also a privately 
printed account by Lord Adare (now Lord Dunraven) of a long- 
continued series of sittings with the same person, in many of which 
the Master of Lindsay (now Lord Crawford) also took part. It might 
be reasonably expected that the task of ascertaining whether or not 
manifestations of this kind did in fact occur, and whether or not 
their explanation was to be found in mere fraud on the part of the 
‘medium,’ or in hallucination on the part of those who reported them, 
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would not have proved a task of exceptional difficulty, and it was 
largely to an attempt to gain definite information on this question that 
the first founders of the Society for Psychical Research devoted their 
earliest attention. The result, however, in fact has been that there is 
no branch of the Society’s work upon which opinion still remains so 
hopelessly divided or in which so little real progress has been made. 
The reason for this failure to reach any generally accepted con- 
clusions as to the authenticity and objectivity of these phenomena is 
not very far to seek. In the first place, since the early force of the 
spiritualist movement first spent itself, the number of persons through 
whose agency they are reported to occur has been much restricted, and 
has, since the disappearance of D. D. Home, been almost entirely com- 
posed of people of a more or less uneducated class who worked their 
gifts, whatever they may have been, for gain, preferring rather to please 
and astonish their own admirers, against an equivalent in cash value, 
than to lend themselves to serious and exact examination. Most of 
them, even if we assume their original honesty or the occasional display 
by them of powers superior to mere conjuring, succumbed to the 
temptations of their trade, and finding that the bulk of their adherents 
were as well satisfied with conditions which admitted opportunity for 
deception as with conditions which did not, chose the easier and more 
profitable course of fraudulent mediumship—a calling, by the way, 
which has this singular advantage over any other, that, while its value 
depends wholly upon a profession of powers superior to those of 
ordinary mankind, a disclosure that they are nothing of the sort 
appears rather to enlist the sympathy and encouragement of the 
victims than to excite their indignation and reproach.’ There have, it 
is true, been a certain number of private persons possessing, or reputed 
to possess, the powers in question, but they have for the most part 
either regarded them as too sacred for investigation, or too wicked 
for exercise, or else they have professed themselves too indifferent to 
the whole matter or too anxious about the possible consequences to 
their health, to care to submit themselves for observation. I am of 
course generalising, and there are exceptions, but if one takes it 
broadiy, between the deceptions of the one class and the difficulties 
raised by the other it has been possible in this country to do but little. 
The Society is told by its critics among convinced spiritualists that the 
fault is largely its own, and that its unsympathetic attitude has been 
the cause of its ill-success. Whether or not there is any justice in 
this complaint, when failure has followed upon failure, when fraud 
upon fraud has been discovered—I need not here recite the dreary 
catalogue—a body of investigators, as well as a single individual, 


For a good idea of the dimensions which this conspiracy of fraud has reached 
in America, see David P. Abbott’s Behind the Scenes with the Mediums (London: 
Kegan Paul), and H. Carrington’s Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism (London : 
Werner Laurie). 
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would be more than human if they resisted the current of their 
experiences, and were able to continue to approach the examination 
of fresh cases with the same sympathy and hope as at first. 

In the year 1894 a break came in the chain of negative experiments, 
Attention on the Continent had for some time before been directed to 
Eusapia Palladino—daughter of an Italian peasant, illiterate, unable to 
read, or to write more than her own name—and to the remarkable 
phenomena said to take place through her mediumship. She had 
already been the subject of investigation by certain spiritualist groups 
of observers, and had by them been brought to the notice, in the first 
instance, of the Spanish Professor Acevedo, and later of Professors 
Lombroso, Tamburini, and others. Shortly afterwards a series of 
experiments were conducted by a further group of scientific men in 
Milan, including Professor Schiaparelli, the well-known astronomer ; 
Professor Richet, of Paris; Professor Gerosa, and Dr. Ermacora. 
Further experiments followed in Warsaw by M. Ochorowicz, and 
eventually, in the year I have named, 1894, Professor Richet, whose 
interest had been specially stimulated, invited some of the leading 
members of the Society, Professor and Mrs. Sidgwick, Mr. Myers, and 
Sir Oliver Lodge, to attend a series of experiments in the South of 
France. Sir Oliver Lodge’s report was printed in the Journal 
S.P.R. for November 1894, and amounted to an expression of his 
conviction, in which Mr. Myers concurred, of the possession by Eusapia 
of some supernormal power affecting matter, by which she was able 
to produce movements of material objects without any ascertainable 
material agency, and, still more, produce matter itself or the appearance 
of matter, without any ascertainable source of supply. 

The report was subjected to much criticism, notably on the part 
of Dr. Hodgson, who made a detailed analytical study of the record 
of the experiments, with a view to proving that it did not of itself show 
that possibilities of fraud had been excluded. This study appeared in 
the Journal for March-April 1895. I need not discuss it, except to 
say that it always appeared to me more ingenious than convincing, 
and I felt, balancing improbabilities, that the improbability of the 
truth of the phenomena, preposterous as they were and preposterous 
as the observers had themselves stated them to be, was less than the 
improbability of such an eminent group of experimenters having been 
deceived in the manner suggested by Dr. Hodgson. 

In. any case, it was felt that further experiment was necessary, 
and Eusapia came to Cambridge in the summer of 1895 for an extended 
series of séances. The result, to any one who has at all followed the 
work of the Society, is well known. The only issue of the experiments 
was to establish fraud. Eusapia cheated, not once or twice, but 
apparently continuously and deliberately, and although, from reading 
the unpublished records, it would appear that there were a few 
phenomena for which the ascertained trickery was insufficient to 
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account, the committee, among whom were several who had taken 
part in the earlier experiments in France, felt unanimously that the 
results of these Cambridge sittings were so unsatisfactory as to pre- 
clude any judgment in favour of Eusapia’s supernormal attributes. 
Not only this, but so much doubt seemed to be thrown on the whole 
investigation that it was decided to be inopportune to publish the 
report of the former experiments. Eusapia was dropped, and so far 
as any official investigation of her by the Society was concerned, her 
case was considered at an end. 

It appears, however, that the whole character and conduct of 
the Cambridge sittings differed markedly from the best séances among 
those which had preceded them, or at least from the best of those 
in which I have myself recently taken part. They differed in three 
ways. First, that for the most part they took place either in com- 
plete darkness or in light so poor as to be useless for purposes of 
observation, all attempts on the part of the experimenters to secure 
better light being resisted by Eusapia, or her ‘ control.’? Secondly, 
that the phenomena instead of being varied and remarkable were 
monotonous and of small account ; and thirdly, that Eusapia herself 
interposed so many difficulties in the way of reasonable control that 
the observers ultimately abandoned any attempt at effective control 
whatever, and, in order to study further the methods already 
detected, allowed her opportunities for cheating, of which oppor- 
tunities she took the fullest advantage. 

The Cambridge experimenters did not discover any new method 
of tricking, the possibility of which had not been known before to 
experimenters on the Continent. The chief fraud ascertained by them 
was the trick of substitution of hands, which Eusapia is extremely 
clever at effecting when it is dark enough to enable her to bring 
her two hands close together and make the two persons holding 
them believe they are holding different hands, while by mancuvring 
she has contrived to get them each to hold different parts of the 
same hand, thus having her other hand free. This trick, which can 
only be successfully done in the dark, had been actually noticed 
and published by M. Torelli Viollier, a Milanese journalist, three 
years before the Cambridge sittings, and had already been the 
subject of some discussion. There is, further, clear evidence, not 
only in the Cambridge, but also in other records, that she also 
makes use of substitution of her feet, and I have no doubt that in 
certain moods she would, if she found it possible, make as free use 

* The word ‘control’ in this sense signifies the trance personality assumed by 
most mediums during the conduct of a séance. While, in some cases, it un- 
questionably involves a genuine alteration of consciousness and more or less complete 
amnesia on awakening, its source is of course variously interpreted ; it is attributed 
by spiritualists to the ‘obsession’ of the medium by some spirit intelligence, while 
most psychologists ascribe it to a self-suggested dramatic personification by the 
medium’s own subconsciousness. 
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of her feet as she sometimes does of her hands. She has also been 
occasionally detected in other tricks, such as moving objects by 
means of hairs, pins, or nails. (Several of these tricks, as well as 
various suspicious circumstances in the sittings, are described in the 
recently published report of Eusapia by the Institut Général Psycho- 
logique, which, however, also contains evidence favourable to her 
claims.) But, so far as I know, these substitutions of hands or feet 
are the only habitual tricks of which she has ever been definitely 
found guilty in all the countless experiments of which, during the 
last sixteen or seventeen years, she has been the subject with 
scientific men of almost every European nationality. Although, as 
I have said, the net result of the Cambridge experiments was not to 
show any hitherto unsuspected method of trickery, they did neverthe- 
less show that the substitution of hands or feet in the dark was far 
more frequently resorted to than the continental observers had up to 
then ascertained. The reply, in effect, of some of the continental 
observers was that that was the fault of the Cambridge group, who 
should not have allowed her to cheat ; and the reply of the Cambridge 
group was that it was the fault of Eusapia, who would not allow 
them to do anything else. 

So much, then, for the Cambridge series, the only published wholly 
negative series of any importance in the experience of this medium. 
The Society for Psychical Research had dropped her: not so her 
continental investigators. From that time to this she has under- 
gone almost continuous experiments, e.g. with M. Richet, M. Camille 
Flammarion, M. and Madame Curie, M. Henri Bergson, M. d’Arsonval, 
and their colleagues of the Institut Général Psychologique, and other 
distinguished men in France; Professors Bottazzi and Galeotti in 
Naples, and Professor Morselli, who has written a voluminous work 
on the whole subject, in Genoa. The list is by no means exhaustive. 
The evidence of men of European reputation had mounted up, and 
towards the close of last year the Council of the Society decided that 
the question should again be reopened, and that an attempt should 
be made for a fresh committee to obtain a further series of experi- 
ments with Eusapia, and they invited me to make the necessary 
arrangements. 

I should here say something as to the special objects in view in 
sending out the new committee. Group after group of eminent 
scientific men and others had already experimented with Eusapia, and 
(with the exception of the Cambridge group and certain individuals 
among the continental investigators) had with practical unanimity, 
tempered of course in many cases with reserve, with reluctance, 
and with caution, reported their belief in the display by her 
of some force hitherto unascertained. The influence, however, 
of their reports in the formation of opinion as to the authen- 
ticity or otherwise of these phenomena had been but small. Critics 
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temained merely puzzled, and the general public, both scientific and 
lay, remained wholly unmoved and unconvinced. In the eyes of the 
world at large a belief in the existence of such a disreputable force, or 
even an interest in the question of its possibility, was indicative—and 
in this country undoubtedly, from our omniscient big man of science 
to our still more omniscient little man of the press, still is indicative— 
of a general mental unsoundness, and symptomatic of a not distant 
intellectual decay. The scientific reports produced practically no 
impression. The facts reported were preposterous, and could not take 
place. Therefore, they did not take place. What hope, then, is there 
that any report from a committee of far less eminence than wg 
of its predecessors can possess any fresh interest ? 

The reason, I think, that the former reports have not had more 
influence in forcing attention to their consideration is that in most of 
them the conclusions of the investigators have been more prominent 
than the evidence by which they were led to them. Even Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s report of the experiments at the ile Roubaud, which seemed 
detailed enough to those who were present, was not found proof 
against the hostile criticism of the absent Dr. Hodgson. Further, it 
has been said that men of science, accustomed to deal with the forces 
of nature, which do not cheat, are not the best investigators of the 
forces of human nature, especially the forces of mediumistic human 
nature, which generally try to. Better a conjuror. And so upon a 
conjuror the choice of the Council fell. In Mr. Carrington they found 
a man who, besides having made conjuring a pursuit (though not a 
profession) for many years, had for some time conducted investigations 
for the American Society for Psychical Research, and after a pretty 
exhaustive examination of most of the physical ‘ mediums ’ in America, 
had written, to their very great annoyance and confusion, articles 
in the Journal of that Society showing how they did their tricks, 
as well as a large book on the Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism, 
already cited, in which he gave his opinion that, so far as he 
had seen, there were no such phenomena, though he judiciously 
left himself a loophole in regard to what he had not seen. We had 
not only one conjuror, but two, for Mr. Baggally, a member of the 
Council of the Society, joined Mr. Carrington and myself in time 
for our fifth séance. Mr. Baggally, though also not a professional 
conjuror, had made a considerable practice of the art with special 
reference to the conjuring of ‘ spiritualism,’ and as a result of the 
investigation of practically every medium that had appeared on the 
spiritualist horizon for the last thirty years, had come to the same 
conclusion as Mr. Carrington, though, I think, without any reservation 
whatever. As for myself, though not a conjuror, either professional 
or even amateur, I had had a fairly complete education at the hands 
of fraudulent mediums, my unbroken experience of whom had led me 
into an attitude of entire scepticism as regards the probability of ever 
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finding anything worth serious examination, and, I regret to say, 
into such a habit of flippancy of mind, or at all events of utterance, 
concerning these things, as to have evoked censure, both public and 
private, from inquirers of a more sober temperament. 

Such, then, was the committee. As regards our method of investi- 
gation we felt that our one object should be not merely to come to a 
conclusion ourselves as to whether or not the phenomena were true, 
but to present a report in such a form as to enable a reader to judge 
of the possibility of our having been deceived—that is, to give an 
absolutely full account of the occurrences at each séance, with a 
detailed statement of the precautions taken and of the control existing 
at each moment. Our first care, therefore, was to procure a shorthand 
writer, who was present at an adjoining table throughout the séances, 
and to whom we dictated the conditions of light, the phenomena 
themselves as they occurred, and the position and visibility of the 
hands, feet, and head of the medium at the moment of occurrence. 
Whether we have succeeded or not, we have at least attempted to 
avoid the criticism which Mrs. Sidgwick made in reviewing Professor 
Morselli’s book, Psicologia e Spiritismo (Proceedings 8.P.R., vol. xxi. 
p. 516), that, before speculating upon the agency producing the 
phenomena, it was advisable to have more evidence of their 
existence. 

The séances took place in my bedroom on the fifth floor of an hotel. 
Across @ corner of the room we hung, at the medium’s request, two 
thin black curtains forming a triangular recess, called the ‘ cabinet,’ 
about three feet deep in the middle. Behind this curtain we placed a 
small round tea-table, and upon it various toys which we bought in 
Naples, a tambourine, a flageolet, a toy piano, a trumpet, a tea-bell, 
and so forth. 

If I am asked to defend the reasonableness of this procedure, I 
can only say that, as the phenomena which take place in Eusapia’s 
presence consist chiefly, though not exclusively, of the movements 
and transportations of smallish objects within a certain radius of her, 
objects of some kind—it doesn’t much matter what—have to be 
placed there. And as to the curtain, all I can say is that Eusapia 
believes that the provision of a closed space helps to concentrate 
‘ force,’ and that, as most of the effects seemed to radiate from the 
curtain, she is possibly right. 

Eusapia herself never looked behind the curtain and did not know 
what had been arranged there. Outside it was placed a small oblong 
table, 2 feet 9 inches by 1 foot 6? inches. Eusapia herself sat at one 
end of this table with her back to the curtain, the back of her chair 
distant from the curtain about a foot or eighteen inches. One of us 
sat on each side of her, holding her hands with ours and controlling 
her feet with our legs and feet, while on certain occasions a third 
was under the table holding her feet with his hands. 
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In front of her hung from the ceiling, at a distance of about six feet 
from her head, a group of four electric lights of varying voltage, candle 
power, or colour, and therefore of varying illuminating power, which 
could be altered from the shorthand writer’s table by means of a 
commutator. The strongest light was bright enough to enable us to 
read small print at the furthest end of the room, and of course at our 
places at the table, while the weakest was sufficient to enable us to see 
the hands and face of the medium. On a very few occasions we were 
reduced to complete darkness. . 

We had eleven séances in all, at some of which we were alone, while 
at others we invited the assistance of friends of our own, and by way 
of experiment, of Eusapia’s. The séances varied greatly. It is 
noteworthy that among the worst séances were those at which Eusapia’s 
friends assisted, while the best were among those at which we were 
quite alone. As a general rule, though not invariably, the phenomena 
classified themselves according to the prevailing light; that is, for 
certain phenomena a feeble light seemed necessary, while for others it 
was immaterial whether the light was weak or strong. From the point 
of view of facility for trickery we were unable to trace any special 
connexion between the degree of light and the phenomena generally 
produced in it. From the first séance to the last, with certain sets- 
back, there was a gradual progression in the phenomena ; that is, in 
the earlier séances they were restricted in variety, though not in 
frequency of occurrence, while later on they became more complicated. 
Sometimes they took place so rapidly, at the rate of several a minute, 
that the dictation of one was constantly interrupted by the occurrence 
of another. Sometimes they were sparse and intermittent. On these 
occasions Eusapia would ask for the light to be reduced, but we did not 
find that the reduction of light had any favourable influence on the 
production of the phenomena. On the contrary, the darkest séances 
were those at which least occurred. 

The actual procedure of a séance was as follows: About half an 
hour before the expected arrival of Eusapia the room was prepared by 
the removal of unnecessary furniture, the arrangement of the objects 
inside the curtain, and soon. One or two of us remained there, while 
one went downstairs to await her arrival. She came escorted by her 
husband, who then went away, and Eusapia was brought alone up the 
five flights of stairs to our rooms. She immediately sat down at her 
place at the table, with her back to the curtain, behind which, as I have 
said, she never looked. Sometimes the manifestations to be described 
presently began at once in the brightest light. Sometimes we had to 
wait half an hour, an hour, even an hour and a half, before anything 
took place. Those delays seemed to proceed from one of two causes. 
Either she was in such a flamboyantly good temper and talked so 
incessantly that she did not give her mind to the proceedings ; or else 
she appeared so unwell and fatigued as to be incapable of accomplishing 
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anything. On the former occasions there was nothing to do but to 
wait till she had tired herself out with her own conversation. Even- 
tually she would begin to yawn. This was a favourable symptom, and 
when the yawns were followed by enormous and amazing hiccoughs 
we knew it was time to look out, as this was the signal for her falling 
into a state of a trance. 

Her trance was of varying stages. It was not absolutely necessary 
for the production of phenomena of a simple kind, and in two or three 
séances she remained wide awake throughout and had a continuous 
memory of the proceedings. Her state of half tranee, which was her 
usual condition during the production of phenomena, was only dis- 
tinguishable from her normal state by the facts that she was quieter 
in demeanour and that she professed to have no recollection of 
what had happened ; in her state of deep trance, however,—which did 
not often supervene, but, when it did, was nearly always accompanied 
by the more startling phenomena,—she appeared deeply asleep, some- 
times lying immovable in the arms of one of the controllers on either 
side and always surrendering herself completely to the fullest control 
of her hands. In this state she spoke little and in a deep bass voice, 
referred to herself in the third person as ‘my daughter’ or ‘ the 
medium,’ and called us ‘tu.’ In this state she professes to be under 
the ‘ control’ of a spirit to whom she gives the name of ‘ John King’ 
and who claims to be the chief agent for the preduction of her pheno- 
mena.’ In her state of half trance there constantly appears to be a 
battle between her and this ‘ control,’ which manifests itself through 
tilts or levitations of the table, and, by means of a code, gives directions 
as to the conduct of the séance and the degree of light to be allowed, 
against which Eusapia herself often protests vigorously. Thus five 
tilts of the table mean less light. Eusapia generally insists on the 
light remaining up, or if it has been diminished, on its being turned up 
again. The table, however, persists in its demand and Eusapia 
eventually gives way. 

Now as to the phenomena themselves, They consisted in the first 
place of levitations * of the table at which we sat, outside the curtain. 
As a rule the table began to rock in a manner explainable by the 
ordinary pressure of the medium’s hands. It then tilted in a manner 
not so explainable, that is, in a direction away from her while her 
hands were resting lightly on the top, and finally it would leave the 
ground entirely and rise rapidly to a height of one or two feet, remain 
there an appreciable time and then come down. Sometimes there 
would be slight contact with the hands on the top, but very frequently 
no apparent contact whatever, her hands being held by us at a distance 
of a foot or two from the table, either in her lap or above the table. 
These levitations were among the most frequent and disconcerting 
of the phenomena and took place in the brightest light. No pre- 

® See footnote, p. 792. * Or more properly ‘ liftings.’ 

Vor. LXVI—No. 393 8H 
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cautions that we took hindered them in the slightest. She had no 
hooks (such as might be used for raising a table) and we could never 
discern the slightest movement of her knees or feet. We very often 
had our free hands on her knees, while her feet were controlled either 
by our feet or by one of us under the table, and were generally away 
from the table legs, a clear space being discernible between her and the 
table. Sometimes a partial levitation or tilt would last a very long 
time, half a minute or even a minute, during which the table remained 
at an angle, poised on two legs without any contact with any one. 
We would press it down and it would come up again as though 
suspended on elastics, and finally take a jump in the air off all its 
four legs. 

Another of the most frequent phenomena was movements of the 
curtain behind her. For this she generally, though not always, 
demanded a reduction of the light, but it still remained sufficient to 
enable every movement of the medium to be clearly seen even from 
the further end of the table. She would generally hold out towards 
the curtain one of her hands, always held by or holding one of ours, 
at a distance of about 8 or 12 inches from the curtain, and the curtain 
would balloon out towards it. Sometimes the same effect would be 
produced if one of us held our own hands towards the curtain at her 
request. The bulge was a round one, as if the curtains were pushed 
out from behind. If we made a sudden grab at the bulge no resistance 
was encountered. There was no attachment to her hand, as we 
constantly verified by passing our hands between her and the curtain. 
Nor would any attachment produce the same effect, as the curtain was 
so thin that the point of attachment of any string would at once have 
been seen. Besides these bulges in response to her or our gestures, 
there were spontaneous movements of the curtain, often very violent, 
and frequently the whole curtain would be flung out with so much 
force that, the bottom of it came right over to the further end of the 
table. This occurred notwithstanding that Eusapia herself was 
perfectly visible and motionless, both hands held and separately 
visible upon the table, her feet away from the curtain in front of her 
under the table. 

The next phenomenon was touches by some invisible object ; 
that is, while the light was strong enough to see the face and hands of 
Eusapia, we were constantly touched on the arm, shoulder or head by 
something which we could not see,—even though we might be looking 
in the direction whence it touched us,—but which felt like finger-tips. 

The next development was grasps through the curtains by hands. 
When I say hands, I mean palpable, apparently living hands with 
fingers and nails, which grasped us on the arm, shoulder, head, and 
hands. This occurred at times when we were absolutely certain that 
Eusapia’s own hands were separately held on the table in front of her. 

The first occasion on which this occurred to me is among the 
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phenomena most vivid in my memory. I had been sitting at the 
end of the table furthest from Eusapia. Mr. Carrington and Mr. 
Baggally had for some time been reporting that something from 
behind the curtain had been touching them through it. At last I 
told Eusapia that I wanted to experience this also. She asked me 
to stand at the side of the table and hold my hand against the curtain 
over her head. I held it 2} to 3 feet above her head. Immediately 
the tips of my fingers were struck several times; my first finger was 
then seized by an apparently living hand, three fingers above and thumb 
beneath, and squeezed so that I felt the nails of the fingers in my flesh ; 
and then the lower part of my hand was seized and pressed by what 
appeared to be the soft part of a hand. Eusapia’s two hands were 
separately held by Messrs. Carrington and Baggally, one on the table 
and one on her knee. These grasps, if fraudulent, could only have 
been done by an accomplice behind the curtain. There was no 
accomplice behind the curtain. 

The next development was that these hands became visible. 
They generally, though: not always, appeared between the parting 
of the curtains over Eusapia’s head. They were of different appear- 
ances, sometimes of a dead, paper white, sometimes of a natural colour. 
I think only once was a hand both seen and felt at the same time, and 
that was when a hand came out from the side, not the middle of the 
curtain, seized Mr. Baggally and pulled him so hard as almost to 
upset him off his chair. 

I have followed the general development of these hands through 
the course of the séances, but meanwhile other phenomena had been 
occurring. As a rule, after the movements of the curtain, the first 
manifestation took the form of violent noises inside the cabinet, as 
though the tea table were being shaken. It was sometimes shaken 
so hard that the objects on it fell off. It then itself appeared over 
Eusapia’s shoulder and landed on our table horizontally, that is, with 
its top resting on our table and its legs pointing into the cabinet. It 
would then, during the space of a minute, appear to hang there, 
partly supported, no doubt, by Eusapia’s arm or ours as we held her 
hand, and try to climb on our table, which it never, however, succeeded 
in doing, but eventually fell back. 

This transportation of the table took place several times, till at 
length, to prevent its upsetting our arrangement of the objects on it, 
we took to tying it down, after which it was once or twice violently 
shaken, but did not otherwise molest us. Henceforward, however; 
the objects which had been placed upon it were transported from 
within one by one. The flageolet tapped me on the head, the tam- 
bourine jumped on to my lap, the toy piano landed on the head of a 
friend of mine ; the tea bell was rung and presently appeared, ringing, 
over Eusapia’s head, carried by a hand which attached it quickly to 
her hair, and just as I was putting up my free hand to detach it, 
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reappeared, detached the bell itself, rang it again over Eusapiae’s 
head, and threw it on to the séance table. While this was occurring 
I was holding Eusapia’s left hand close to my face, while Mr. Baggally 
held her right hand under the curtain on the opposite corner of the 
table, and the light was sufficient for the shorthand writer from his 
table, at a distance of about 8 or 9 feet from Eusapia, to see the hand 
which carried the bell. 

One of the most interesting transportations of objects was that 
of a board on which we had put a large lump of wet clay in the hope 
of obtaining an impression of one of these hands. I was controlling 
to Eusapia’s right, and Mr. Ryan, a friend of mine whom we had 
invited to the séance, to her left, and therefore opposite to me. Her 
right hand was under mine on my side of the table. Her left hand 
was on Mr. Ryan’s on his side. Both were motionless and visible. 
Mr. Carrington was standing behind me. A diagram is subjoined 
to enable a reader to follow the description. 


Curtain 


Seance 
Table 


Shorthand Writer 


(1), (2), (3), and (4) show the various positions of the board 
with the lump of clay. 


The clay had been placed, at (1), on the tea table inside the curtain, 
directly behind Eusapia. At a certain moment Mr. Carrington saw 
it appear at the further side of the left curtain, at (2), behind Mr. Ryan, 
and travel through the air on to Mr. Ryan’s shoulder. It was at that 
point, (3), that I first noticed it. I saw it slide gently down his right 
arm, across Eusapia’s hand which held his, cross the table towards 
me, and land, at (4), on the top of my hand which held Eusapia’s 


right. 
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Another class of phenomena consisted of lights, which at one 
séance appeared twice over her head, once in her lap, and once at 
the side of the curtain furthest from her. They were of three kinds: 
a steady blue-green light, a yellow light, and a small sparkling light 
like the spark between the poles of a battery. 

Besides the visible hands, which were clear and distinct, there 
were also more or less indescribable appearances of various kinds, in 
themselves of the most suspicious character ; white things that looked 
like handfuls of tow; black things like small heads at the end of 
stalk-like bodies, which emerged from the middle or side of the curtain 
and extended themselves over our table; shadowy things like faces 
with large features, as though made of cobweb, that shot with extreme 
rapidity and silence from the side of the curtain, and as quickly 
withdrew. 

There were also other phenomena, but the last which I shall touch 
on now were movements of objects outside the curtain, at a distance 
from Eusapia of from one to three feet. I speak chiefly of a stool 
which was placed on the floor, about a yard from Eusapia. She 
extended her hand, held by Mr. Carrington, towards it, but at a 
distance of about two feet, and presently the stool moved towards 
her; she then made gestures of repulsion, and it moved away from 
her. This process was several times repeated. The shorthand writer, 
who, during part of the time, was standing close to the stool, passed 
his hand round it several times to ascertain that it had no attachment, 
but it continued to move the moment he removed his hand. There 
was a clear space between her and the stool, and the light was sufficient 
for me to follow its movements while I was standing up at the end 
of the table furthest from Eusapia—that is, at a distance of about 
5 or 6 feet from the stool. 

I am not attempting in this paper to do more than describe the 
kind of thing that took place. For the precautions that we took, for 
the searchings of the medium’s person, for the control that existed 
at the time of the production of each phenomenon, and for a general 
discussion of the possibilities of deception (incidentally I may remark 
that two or three times we had opportunity in sufficient light to 
observe her substitution trick, unaccompanied, however, by any 
phenomena) or hallucination, I must refer my readers to the detailed 
report which will be published in the course of the present month in 
Part LIX of the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research. 

I am not attempting in the present article to describe critically 
the conditions under which our observations were made, nor do I 
pretend that for all the phenomena I have described they were 
of equal evidential value. I may, however, express on the part of 
my two colleagues and myself our firm conviction that for some of 
the phenomena, including some of the more remarkable ones, we 
obtained evidence of unimpeachable validity. Further, that though 
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a considerable portion of the manifestations, taken by themselves, 
must be regarded as non-evidential, we had no definite proof of the 
fraudulent production of any one of them. . 

On the other hand, this expression of conviction is a purely personal 
one on the part of the actual investigating committee, and in no way 
represents the corporate view of the Council of the Society, which, by 
the way, can, in the nature of things, have no corporate view on any 
subject whatever. 

Our report will be subject to the usual criticism. If I may anticipate 
shortly the form that that criticism will probably take, it would appear 
that it must rely upon one or other of three alternatives—namely, 
(1) that the phenomena of which we were the witnesses were produced 
by mere legerdemain ; (2) that they were performed with the assistance 
of an accomplice ; or (3) that we were hallucinated, either as regards 
the fact of the phenomena themselves, or as regards the control of 
the medium’s head and limbs (details of which were dictated to the 
shorthand writer contemporaneously with the production of the 
phenomena) in such a way that, when we reported that we both held 
and saw the medium’s hands, we were really the victims of a con- 
current and concordant delusion. I cannot in the space allotted to 
me discuss the value of the last alternative, to which considerable 
attention is devoted in our official report in the 8.P.R. Proceedings, 
and must confine myself to saying that if in the circumstances it be 
regarded as valid, it seems to me to cut at the root of the value of 
all human testimony upon any subject whatever. 

The possibility of the assistance of an accomplice may be dis- 
missed more shortly. The eleven séances took place in my bedroom 
on the fifth floor of an hotel chosen by ourselves ; the room was under 
our complete control, and was searched formally before the séance 
commenced, and the doors were, of course, secured. 

To those, finally, who prefer to believe that we were merely deceived 
by common conjuring tricks, I would suggest that instead of merely 
asserting this to be the probable explanation, they should in fairness 
study closely the conditions given in detail in the report, and attempt 
to indicate the means by which a comparatively inactive and wholly 
illiterate woman of fifty-four was able, during the course of many 
hundreds of phenomena, sometimes succeeding one another so quickly 
as to prevent a dictated description of them from being given at steno- 
graphic speed, successfully to impose upon persons specially selected 
because of their familiarity with, and capacity themselves to perform, 
most of the tricks employed by fraudulent mediums. 

I will, in conclusion, say one thing more. While I have convinced 
myself of the reality of these phenomena, and of the existence of some 
force not yet generally recognised which is able to impress itself on 
matter, and to simulate or create the appearance of matter, I refrain 
for the present from speculating upon its nature. Yet it is just in 
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this speculation that the whole interest of the subject lies. The . 
force—if we are driven, as I am confident we are, to presuppose one 
other than mere conjuring—must either reside in the medium herself 
and be of the nature of an extension of human faculty beyond what 
is generally recognised, or must be a force having its origin in some- 
thing apparently intelligent and external to her, operating either 
directly from itself, or indirectly through or in conjunction with some 
special attribute of her organism. The phenomena then—in them- 
selves preposterous, futile, and lacking in any quality of the smallest 
ethical, religious, or spiritual value—are nevertheless symptomatic 
of something which, put at its lowest by choosing the first hypothesis, 
must, as it filters gradually into our common knowledge, most pro- 
foundly modify the whole of our philosophy of human faculty; but 
which, if that hypothesis is found insufficient, may ultimately be 
judged to require an interpretation involving something further— 
namely, a change in our conception of the relations between mankind 
and an intelligent sphere external to it. Although one may approach 
the investigation of the phenomena themselves ‘in a light, shall I say 
even a flippant spirit (I sometimes think that in this way alone can 
one preserve one’s mental balance in dealing with this kind of 
subject), one must regard them as the playthings of the agency 
which they reveal; and the more perfect revelation of that agency, 
whatever it may be, through the study of them, is surely a task as 
worthy of the most earnest consideration as any problem with 
which modern science is concerned. If our full report, by reason 
of its form and detail, is found to do something towards supplying a 
further evidential basis for, and therefore directing the attention of 
men of science in this country towards, the far more important and 
elaborate published investigations of many of our more eminent 
predecessors, thus inducing them to take a part in the research, I shall 
feel that it has amply served its purpose. 


| EvzRaRD FEILpine 


j 
(Hon. Secretary, Society for Psychical Research). 
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THE FALLACY OF THE ELDER BROTHER 


A DISCOURSE FOR SCHOOLMASTERS 


Ir was a distinguished headmaster who defined the proper attitude of 
the younger masters to their pupils as that of elder brothers. If I am 
not mistaken, it was the same headmaster who said that the ideals of 
a young master should be those of a good Sixth Form boy. Now, with 
great diffidence, I should venture to dispute the soundness of both 
these propositions. I am inclined to think that the influence of an 
elder brother often does as much harm as good ; and I am quite sure 
that even a good Sixth Form boy should have learnt something of 
value in his three or four years at the University, which it would be a 
pity for him to unlearn when he starts his profession of schoolmaster. 
In fact, I should be inclined to alter the phraseology somewhat, and 
say to the tiro at the outset, ‘ Remember always (1) that you are not the 
elder brother of your pupils, but their teacher, and (2) that you are 
not coming back as a Sixth Form boy to the duties and responsibilities 
you were familiar with four years ago, but are engaging on an arduous 
profession, which you will have to start learning at once, in which you 
are sure to make constant blunders, and will still be only a learner 
twenty years hence.’ 

It is easy, of course, to see what was in the mind of the distin- 
guished authority from whom these dicta emanated. The freedom of 
Public School life has its dangers ; at the age which most needs guidance, 
boys are taken from their homes and left to the mercy of a public 
opinion which bans much that is good and tolerates much that is bad. 
The schoolmaster of the past was often too much out of sympathy with 
his pupils to be of any help to them in their difficulties. His position 
as teacher might inspire respect, but it also inspired grave doubts in the 
boy’s mind as to whether the master was a human being at all: and 
it was hoped that the master, by putting himself more on the level of 
the boy out of school, and cultivating his friendship in the playing- 
fields and elsewhere, might gradually win his confidence and exercise 
a useful moral influence over his whole life. And that is where the 
fallacy seems to me to lie; for this view of a schoolmaster’s duties 
ignores facts, and when we ignore facts we have to suffer for it. A man 
of twenty-five and a boy of seventeen cannot meet on equal terms, 
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except in respect to a very few pursuits—cricket, for instance—and 
even there only partially. In other matters, the boy must first raise 
himself to the man’s level, or the man lower himself to the boy’s. In 
practice, the latter arrangement is generally found the more convenient. 

At the same time, the fallacy of the elder brother is widespread ; 
it is the feature of the times in most of our modern schools, and 
attention is called to its growth and exuberance at all prize-givings and 
other occasions of legitimate self-applause. It has certainly esta- 
blished much pleasanter relations between the master and his pupils, 
unless the master is unluckily constituted by nature ; for it has nearly 
killed the old idea of ‘ natural enmity.’ He is no longer forced to be 
constantly on his guard, to be always jealous of his dignity. If he is 
naturally inclined to mirth, he may sport and frolic undismayed ; he 
can indulge in quips and pranks, and they will be sympathetically and 
generously applauded—not with the forced and frigid applause of the 
class-room, but with that of genuine appreciation ; he can renew his 
youth like the eagle ; alone of men he has discovered the elixir of life, 
and remains at forty what he was twenty-five years earlier, a joyous, 
light-hearted school-boy—but for one or two trifling differences which 
we may consider later. 

I do not propose to draw a fancy portrait of the elder brother in 
our midst ; he is a sufficiently familiar figure from Connemara to Con- 
stantinople ; and his virtues and his golf and all that he does, are they 
not written in the book of ‘ The Hill’ and elsewhere? What I want 
to draw attention to is that the fraternal view of the schoolmaster’s 
duties is no longer confined to individuals, but has permeated every 
branch of our school life—not always, I think, to the advantage of the 
Public Schools, of the Universities, which they feed, or of the nation, 
to which in the long run both have to give account. 

It is well that we should try to understand and sympathise with the 
interests and the amusements, the weaknesses and prejudices of our 
pupils ; but it is not well that we should live habitually in their world, 
or we may lose all sense of the true value of things. A house-match is 
rightly an event of supreme importance to a boy; but all the world 
ought not to be darkened for the house-master because his house has 
failed to win. The school-boy virtues—courage, keenness, frankness, 
the joy of rivalry—are admirable things ; but our sympathy with the 
boy’s point of view should not lead us to treat these as the only 
qualities that matter, and to look upon the harder virtues as a sort 
of extra, like drawing—a delightful accomplishment for those whose 
tastes lie that way, but not a thing that the average boy need trouble 
about. For surely, if a school is in a healthy condition, the school-boy 
virtues will propagate themselves ; we ought to assume them rather 
than to be constantly preaching them: whereas width of sympathy, 
intellectual enthusiasms, an interest in the wider concerns of men, 
duties whose fulfilment brings no applause—such things as these are 
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hard for boys, and they will only learn to value them if they realise 
that we are always thinking about them, and that to us they are more 
important than many successes in the humbler sphere. 

There are, of course, certain practical difficulties that face us, if we 
try conscientiously to carry out the fraternal ideal. In the first place, 
we are brought face to face with rather a large family of little brothers ; 
there is a danger of some of them being left out in the cold. And Iam 
afraid this often happens ; the more attractive of the younger members 
of the family find many elder brothers; the shy and awkward and 
unattractive, who need help and sympathy most, have to struggle on 
without. 

Then, again,as I said above, it is essential that we should 
avoid the superior manner; we must make our pupils forget that we 
are the tyrants of the class-room ; we must get on to their level. If we 
had time to know all our little brothers individually, we might find out 
what each of them is really interested in as an individual, and draw 
him out on that subject to our mutual advantage ; but we have to deal 
with them in groups, and we must address ourselves to the average boy. 
The average boy is interested in nothing but games and school gossip ; 
therefore these will have to become the staple of conversation. Now 
I am not at all clear myself that the average boy really exists—at least, 
as a raw product: I believe he is a highly finished article, and needs 
some years of steady work on him at a Public School before he can really 
pass muster—before ‘ funditus omnes corporee excedunt pestes,’ and 
he begins to realise that it is bad form to be interested in anything out- 
side the routine. Even after some years at school, I believe he is a 
much rarer specimen than we imagine. I have never forgotten the 
remark a friend of mine made to me when I was a boy at school. He 
was a very good cricket and football player, a bad scholar, and a bright 
and amusing companion, so that he had more friends among the 
masters than any boy I knew. He came back in rather a bad temper 
from some entertainment with a master, and broke out, ‘ These 
masters all seem to think I am a perfect baby ; they talk to me about 
games, games, games from morning to night, as if they were the only 
things I cared about.’ As a matter of fact, he used to write quite a lot 
of bad poetry ; his note-books were full of clever caricatures of his 
masters and school-fellows ; he was rather proud of his musical powers ; 
he read widely, if promiscuously, and his literary judgments were wild 
and vigorous. There are many boys who would be only too glad to 
discuss such things as these, but they have got an unfortunate idea that 
the master’s interests are confined to athletics and school topics. If 
only they were convinced that he liked to talk on other subjects, I am 
sure they would do all they could to encourage and draw out a shy or 
modest master. 

Too free a discussion of school topics, again, sometimes leads to 
misunderstandings. I knew a boy, a year or two ago, at one of our 
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_ Jeading public schools, and asked him about the masters there, among 
whom I happened to have some friends. ‘Some of them are all right,’ 
he said, ‘ but they all hate one another like poison.’ I expressed my 
surprise. ‘Oh, everyone knows,’ he explained, ‘ that if you want to 
please one of them, you have only got to tell him a story against 
another ; we always do, when we go out to tea with a master.’ This 
was, of course, a libel ; but it shows how our motives may be misinter- 
preted, when we are only anxious to make the boys realise that we are 
human beings, and can appreciate a joke at the expense of our own 
order. 

But, of course, the chief argument for the elder brother is that he 
will be able to exercise a useful moral influence, because he will be on 
friendly and confidential terms with his pupils. This I doubt, except 
within certain limits. If he has succeeded in persuading them, as he 
sometimes can, that his outlook on the world is much the same as 
theirs, except that his interests are rather narrower, he can, within 
those limits, exercise great influence ; but his sincerity is suspected if 
he transcends them. A clergyman with a comfortable private income 
and a motor-car may inculcate many Christian virtues from the pulpit, 
and be heard with profit ; but when he preaches from the text ‘ Blessed 
are the poor,’ he will be less convincing than St. Francis of Assisi. 

But on the whole question of direct moral influence I confess I 
am sceptical. I believe when we speak, three times out of four we 
do more harm than good. For, after all, what an audacious thing we 
are trying to do, if we rush in to meddle with the conscience of another 
human being, unless we are forced into it. How little, at best, we 
know of him ; how likely we are to insult him, to misread his motives, 
to misunderstand his temptations. It is surely a sufficiently serious 
thing that, whether we like it or not, we are exercising an indirect 
moral influence for good or evil every hour of the day, far more powerful 
than any words can be ; for it is not by what we say, but by what we are, 
that the boys are really guided. I think it is a temptation that we 
schoolmasters are specially liable to, to imagine that because we 
know more, we are equally ahead of our pupils in more vital matters, 
and by virtue of our position know the right answer pat in each case 
of difficulty, without much trouble to think. Yet I suppose most of 
us have been put to shame some time or another by the accidental 
discovery that one of our pupils was by no means satisfied with the 
judicious compromises that are good enough for us ; and that another 
was consciously regulating his daily life in the light of ideals which we 
have long learnt to tone down to suit the comfortable and respectable 
world in which we live. Of course, there are occasions when we have 
to speak ; but I think we should use them with the utmost caution 
and self-distrust : and if we must give way to the fatal temptation of 
trying to improve the occasion, remember that the fewest words 
will probably do the least harm in the long run. 
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‘Maxima debetur puero reverentia’ might well, I think, be our 
motto in this matter; and not less in another. An elder brother's 
attitude to his small brother is not, as a rule, one of respect ; he does not 
usually take him seriously ; and the junior does not resent his half- 
contemptuous patronage, but is honoured by his notice, and accepts 
snubs as no more than his due. But is this a satisfactory relation 
between a master and a boy? I cannot help feeling that even with 
younger boys at a public school we ought to be doing what we can to 
build up their self-respect. A proper amount of snubbing they will 
get from their elders in the school ; in the form-room, too, they will 
presumably receive a suitable dressing-down as occasion demands. 
But in ordinary life, are we not taking a liberty with a boy if we 
assume the right of addressing him freely by his nickname, or even by 
his Christian name, and if we always think it necessary to adopt a 
waggish tone towards him? Is it likely to make him respect either 
himself or us more? ‘ The merriment of these parsons I find highly 
offensive,’ was Dr. Johnson’s comment on the professional hilarity of 
a company of clergymen ; and I think there is a danger of our slipping 
into a similar sort of professional hilarity in our dealings with our 
younger brothers, while trying to establish those cordial relations 
we so much desire. 

I have tried to analyse the fraternal attitude at some length, and, 
perhaps, with some exaggerations, because, as J said above, I think it 
has in a sense permeated our school life, and is one of the greatest 
difficulties we have to face to-day. In the larger problems of school 
life we might call it the spirit of triviality, the tendency to lose sight 
of large issues and high ideals in a mass of petty details and organisa- 
tion, mostly planned with a view to the average boy. The average boy, 
I have tried to show, is by no means a common phenomenon ; so that 
I doubt whether it is worth while sacrificing the interests of several 
hundreds of his school-fellows to him. If he is the ideal we aim at 
producing, then I think our ideal is deplorably low, considering that 
we are the heirs of all the ages. The average boy is, to be exact, 
sixteen years and two months old; he is healthy in body, and by 
careful attention to the instruction of his masters has become a very 
creditable member of his house eleven and house fifteen ; he is in the 
middle of the school, and in the middle of his form. He does his work 
fairly industriously, but has no special gifts for it ; he plays his games 
very vigorously, partly because he enjoys them, but still more because 
he knows that in that direction moral excellence lies, and he has 
always put moral excellence above the selfish distinctions that intel- 
lectual eminence brings in its train. He has not many interests to 
employ his spare time, but that is of less consequence because he has 
little spare time to employ : his day is carefully mapped out for him, 
and he has the pleasant feeling of leading a busy, useful life. At this 
stage in his career he is a delightful person to deal with ; he is a little 
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contemptuous of those who are not average boys, but apart from that 
he has not developed any conceit or swagger, he is natural and un- 
affected, with a pleasant smile for everyone, and is a standing adver- 
tisement of the benefits of a Public School education. Two years later, 
I think he is less attractive. He is now a young man, at the age when 
a young man would naturally be learning to take his place in the world : 
but he has the good fortune to belong to the privileged class, which can 
devote four more priceless years to the preliminary training that shall 
make them fit to rule a mighty empire, or bear a hand in guiding the 
new democracy in the gigantic task before it. He knows well that he 
occupies a privileged position ; he hears it from every stranger who 
occupies the school pulpit; he hears it on every occasion of public 
festivity, and he is frequently warned by some distinguished visitor 
that success depends not on mere book-learning (for the book-worm is 
the idle drone of the hive), but on character: and that character is 
built up on the playing-fields, ‘ where the battle of Waterloo itself was 
won.’ This quite squares with his own views, and a generous indigna- 
tion begins to mingle with the contempt he has long felt for the drones 
of his own acquaintance. Consciousness of merit, inadequately 
embellished by the arts of the school milliner, lends a statelier port to 
his movements ; his public services excuse him from many of the school 
hours, which have now begun to grow wearisome ; for life is too serious 
a matter to waste on elegant trifles: and though his masters are not 
extreme to mark what is done amiss, yet he obviously occupies a false 
position, when younger boys, with no claim to public spirit and with 
no public services to show, pass easily above his head. He is still a 
pleasant person to deal with, for I am thinking of the average boy, and 
not of the ‘ brutal’ athlete—happily a rara avis, whose body has out- 
grown him,—but can we flatter ourselves that he really does us much 
credit ? We know him afterwards as the good fellow, for the cult of the 
good fellow at the University is as widespread as that of the average 
boy at school. If he takes to school-mastering—and he often does— 
he will become an elder brother himself, and perpetuate the type: 
if he has conscientiously, with an eye to the future, stuck to his books 
and done well in the schools, he may get on the staff of his college, 
and become a ‘ useful college man.’ He can then devote himself to 
increasing the supply of good fellows. The useful college man, by the 
way, will not have been one of the original average boys, for thea 
abilities do not run to First Classes, but one of the manufactured ones, 
for which we are responsible. 

Now I do not wish to deny the virtues of the good fellow: I like 
him very much, though he often gets portentously dull in later life, 
when his raison d’ére has rather disappeared, when golf and bridge 
take the place of more active pursuits, and he is reduced to watching 
the triumphs in which he once shared. But are we doing our duty to 
the country in setting this before our pupils as their ideal in life ? 
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Of course, I shall be told we do nothing of the kind. Look at our 
scholars, how carefully we train them, what pains we take over them, 
As for the rest, we must give them healthy interests, we must train 
them in public spirit. With that I entirely agree ; and I agree, too, that 
games are the finest instrument that we can find for that training— 
in its early stages : but whether it is wise to lay quite so much stress 
on them in later years, whether our elaborate training of school elevens 
and school fifteens, our desperate anxiety to win matches, our constant 
discussion of games with young men of eighteen and nineteen, may not 
give them a false idea of the importance we ourselves attach to games, 
I gravely doubt. Mr. Arthur Benson, in one of his many thoughtful 
volumes dealing with school problems, describes a Masters’ Meeting at 
Eton, where the vital question of the most suitable hour for nets prac- 
tice instantly silences a discussion on some merely academic subject ; 
and he draws the appropriate moral. The warning is one we may well 
lay to heart; for it is obvious that we cannot always be thinking 
and talking of these subjects without losing our own sense of proportion, 
till we may come insensibly to reckon moral excellence in our own 
minds in terms of goals and cricket scores. 

Triviality, vulgar ideals, an acquiescence in things as they are, a 
comfortable feeling that there cannot be much wrong with the Public 
Schools while they are so popular with their own clentéle, and so much 
abused by jealous outsiders—these are very real dangers in these fat 
and pursy times. But are we really satisfied with the intellectual 
state of the schools ? That there is no intellectual enthusiasm, no keen 
interest in things beyond the trivial round, would, of course, be an 
absurd statement for anyone who knows anything of the Sixth Forms 
of our Public Schools; but can anyone deny that it is confined to 
@ minority, that it hardly forms part of our common life, that we 
treat the intellectual world as a thing quite out of the reach of the 
average boy, and therefore tend to disregard it in legislating for our 
commonwealths ? The scholarship system, of course, appeals to our 
sense of the fitness of things; and I must confess that, with all its 
faults, I think it is the saving of us in these latter days ; for even the 
public opinion which rules us—the collective and stentorian voice of 
the good fellow—recognises that here is something tangible, something 
worth having ; and is willing, nay eager, that the school he is interested 
in should have its share of the spoils. This is very far from the true 
ideal, the love of learning for its own sake; but it does save us a 
corner, a foothold ; and, happily, we still have the boys, and as long as 
we are allowed to introduce them to Homer, Sophocles, and Plato— 
the things that really live—so long a remnant will not fail to hear the 
living voices, in spite of any discouragements we may put in their way, 
and the battle against Philistinism is not wholly lost. But how small 
a number they are, compared with what they ought to be! For it is 
not only the dullards and incapables whom we labour to turn into 
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good fellows ; we take many of our best and ablest and preach this 
gospel tothem. For, given a mass of boys, it is generally true that the 
‘mens sana’ is found in the ‘ corpus sanum,’ and a boy who excels in 
one line can also excel in the other. There will never be any fear of 
athletic excellence being undervalued in schools ; the healthy instinct 
of boys leads them to admire it and idolise it; but to-day it has 
received official recognition everywhere, and seems to the boys to” 
occupy the thoughts of their masters almost to the exclusion of other 
interests. And can we wonder that when a boy is given the choice of 
two careers—one, long and laborious, with success doubtful and 
distant, with purely personal rewards, and none of the stimulus of 
working with others to a common end; the other, attractive and 
exciting in itself, where each success is attended with the applause of 
his fellows, and he is inspired throughout by the feeling of common 
service and common aims—can we wonder that he goes quo clamor 
vocat et turba faventium? Surely, if he is to be brought to choose 
the harder path, we ought to throw all the weight of our influence 
on that side; and here again our influence will only carry weight if 
we really do, in our hearts, put intellectual things above athletic 
distinctions and have not a sneaking feeling, even while we exhort 
him to stick to his books, that, after all, it does not very much matter. 
But we know, the world outside knows, the boys know, that we as a 
body do not really believe any longer in the importance of intellectual 
attainments for the ordinary boy, even though we keep up a decent 
pretence of doing so in our reports and exhortations. And so we 
allow numbers of boys—who ought to pass out into the world with a 
love of intellectual things, with a mind trained to think and an eager- 
ness to learn—to leave school with the idea that their pleasures are 
the serious business of life, and that if they go up to the University 
they will be conferring a lasting benefit on some ancient seat of learning 
by playing the game they: enjoy most and most excel at, along with 
some other young men with the same tastes. ‘Things have changed 
curiously at the University,’ said an old gentleman; ‘when I was 
young, if anyone was interested in a young man at college, he would 
ask his tutor how he was getting on. “ Very well indeed,” the answer 
might be; “he was among the select for the Ireland this year.” 
A little while ago I asked the same question about a young friend, 
and was told by his tutor, “ He is doing splendidly ; he jumps for his 
college.” > 

I have spoken at some length on this ever-present question of 
work and games, because if we are to be saved from the tyranny of 
triviality, intellectual interests must clearly play a larger part than 
they do in our life. And the remedy is there, ready for us to take up 
at any moment. The boys are willing enough; the countrymen of 
Shakespeare and Milton are not really dead to the higher voice, nor 
doomed by a grim predestination to the Sisyphean task of chasing balls 
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of varying size through the wons. Let us forget the average boy 
for a space; or rather, remember that he will not be always sixteen ; 
that he need not always remain an average boy ; and that the dullest 
and most lifeless will, at least, become a little less dull and lifeless if 
they are breathing a vitalising atmosphere. After all, it is the ordinary 
boy, and not the genius, whom we are wronging most by our present 
* acquiescence in things as they are; for the genius can take care of 
himself: and the best of our material is of too fine a nature to be © 
robbed of its intellectual heritage, however discouraging the atmosphere. 

Of the many merits of the Public Schools I do not propose to 
speak. IfI thought they were in their essence incapable of high 
ideals and fatal to intellectual life, I should naturally, for my own 
peace of mind, have avoided such a dangerous profession. Shrews- 
bury under Kennedy, Rugby under Arnold, prove the contrary. The 
tragedy of it is the old corruptio optim: pessima. Never was the power 
of the Public Schools for good or evil so great. Never was the con- 
ception of a corporate life, of the duties the individual owes to a com- 
munity, so freely admitted and so constantly inculcated at the schools. 
Never was the affection they inspire deeper or more lasting. We 
have still, in theory at any rate, the old English tradition of a liberal 
education—the most truly liberal conception of education since the days 
of Pericles—which aims at producing scholars and gentlemen : that is 
to say, which never forgets, in its devotion to learning, that character 
is the vital thing, and that the nation needs men and not pedants to 
serve it; but at the same time does not lose sight of the other side of 
the question—namely, that without a love of learning and a conception 
of the humanities, the service that a man can give is likely to be 
narrow and one-sided and illiberal. Those schools which are still 
true to Arnold’s Sixth-Form system do at least in theory uphold the 
old tradition, in giving the government of the school into the hands of 
the representatives of learning, as being the best fitted to rule. But 
the temptation to assimilate the government to the general fraternal 
movement is so strong, that the ‘ prefect’ system has naturally more 
supporters to-day ; for it enables us to raise to the seats of the mighty 
those good fellows whose energies have been spent more profitably 
than on books, and whose moral characters are guaranteed by some 
athletic decoration. 

‘The Fallacy of the Elder Brother’ is bad for boys, worse for 
young men, whether at school or at the Universities, but worst of all 
for the masters. For it is from us that it springs, and it is we who 
propagate it. No systems, no organisation, no training of teachers 
or scheduling of subjects, no soul-killing efficiency can breathe life 
into the machine. If we have narrow interests ourselves, all the 
splendid possibilities of our inheritance are wasted; and though we 
successfully combined all the systems of Mr. Benson, Mr. Rouse and 
Sir Oliver Lodge, with all the reforms thundered into our ears by the 
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Classical Association, the Modern Language Association, the Historical 
Association, the English Association, the Geographical Association, 
the Parents’ National Educational Union, and the rest, in one glorious 
transcendental temple of learning, we should not be a whit the better 
off: the only thing that can regenerate us is that we should ourselves 
aim at higher ideals, with the firm faith that if we do, ‘ all these things 
will be added to us.’ 
H. B. Mayor. 
Clifton College. 


Vor. LXVI—No, 393 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A TENTH-CENTURY DRAMATIST: 
ROSWITHA THE NUN 


In this age of personal curiosity, politely called psychological interest, 
when personalities are analysed with all the thoroughness of the 
dissecting theatre, it seems almost courting failure to try to call to 
remembrance one whose personality has long since faded away, and 
of whom, apparently, no contemporary writer has made mention. 
Of Roswitha the woman, we know but little, and this little is gathered 
from her own writings.' Presumably the date of her birth was about 
935 a.p., and that of her death about 973 a.p. There is a tradition 
that she was connected with the royal house of Germany, at that time 
represented by the enlightened Otho the Great. Be this as it may, 
her life for us begins when, probably at an early age, she entered the 
Convent of Gandersheim. Gandersheim was a Benedictine nunnery 
in the Harz Mountains, founded in the ninth century by Liudolf, 
Duke of Saxony, and important enough to entitle its Abbess to a seat 
in the Imperial Diet, a right perhaps never exercised except by proxy. 
The story of its foundation, as told by Roswitha in the unique MS. 
of her works, is of strange beauty. Listen to her own words as she 
tells the tale. 

At that time there was, nigh unto the Monastery,’ a little wood, encircled 
by shady hills, those same hills by the which we ourselves are surrounded, And 
there was moreover in the wood a small farm, in the which the swineherds of 
Liudolf were wont to dwell, and within its enclosure the men composed to rest 
their weary bodies during the hours of night when they should have tended 
the pigs committed to their care. Here, on a time, two days before the Feast 
of All Saints, these same herdsmen, in the darkness of the night, saw full many 
bright lights glowing in the wood. And they were astonished at the sight, and 
marvelled what could be the purport of this strange vision of blazing light 
cleaving the darkness of the night with its wondrous brilliance. And all trembling 
with fear, they related unto their master that which they had seen, showing unto 
him the place which had been illumined by the light. And he, desiring by very 
sight thereof to put to the proof that which he had heard tell, joined them without 
the building, and began the following night, without sleeping, to keep watch, 





1 The authenticity of these has been called in question by some critics, but 
apparently upon insufficient data. 
2 The first foundation, afterwards removed to Gandersheim. 
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closing not his eyes though they were weighed down by the desire of slumber.. 
And after a while he saw the kindling lights, more in number than afore, once 
again burn with a red glow, in the same place forsooth, but at a somewhat earlier 
hour. And he made known this glad sign of happy omen so soon as Phebus 
shed his first rays from the sky, and the joyous news spread everywhere. And 
this could not be kept back from the worthy Duke Liudolf, but swifter than 
speech did it come to his ears. And he, carefully observing on the hallowed 
eve of the approaching festival whether perchance some further like heavenly 
vision would clearly show it to be an omen, with much company kept watch on 
the wood all the night long. And straightway when black night had covered 
the land with darkness, everywhere throughout the wooded valley in the which 
the very noble temple was destined to be built, many lights were perceived, the 
which, with the shining splendour of their exceeding brightness, cleft asunder the 
shades of the wood and the darkness of the night alike. And thereupon, standing 
up and rendering praise to God, they all with one accord declared it meet that 
the place should be sanctified to the worship of Him who had filled it with the 
light. And moreover the Duke, mindful of his duty to Heaven, and with the 
consent of his dear consort Oda, forthwith ordered the trees to be felled and the 
brushwood cut away, and the valley to be completely cleared. And this sylvan 
spot, aforetime the home of fauns and monsters, he thus cleared and made 
fitting for the glory of God. And then, before obtaining the money needful for 
the work, he at once set out the lines of a noble church as traced by the splendour 
of the red light. 

In suchwise was the building of our second monastery to the glory of God 
begun. But stone meet for the structure could not be found in those parta, 
and thus the completion of the sanctuary which had been begun, suffered delay. 
But the Abbess Hathumoda, trusting to obtain all things from the Lord by faith, 
ofttimes, by serving God both night and day with holy zeal, wore herself out 
with too abundant labour. And with many of those placed under her care, 
she besought the solace of speedy help from heaven, lest the work so well begun 
should be left unfinished, And of a sudden she became aware that the divine 
grace which she sought was present, ready to have compassion on her longings. 
For as she lay one day prostrate nigh unto the altar, fasting and giving herself 
up to prayer, she was bidden of a gentle voice to go forth and follow a bird she 
would see sitting on the summit of a certain great rock. And she, embracing 
the command with ready mind, went forth, putting her trust in it with all her 
heart. And taking with her very skilful masons, she sped swiftly whither the kindly 
Spirit led her, until she was come to the noble sanctuary which had been begun. 
And there she saw, seated on the lofty top of the selfsame rock, a white dove, 
the which, flying with outspread wings, straightway went before her, tempering 
its flight in unwonted way so that the virgin, walking with her companions, 
might be able to follow in a straight course its aérial track. And when the dove 
in its flight had come to the place which we now know was not wanting in great 
stones, it descended, and with its beak pierced through the ground where, beneath 
the soil, many stones were disclosed. And assured by this sight, the very worthy 
virgin of Christ bade her companions clear away the heavy mass of earth, and 
lay the spot bare. And this done, supernal and devout piety presiding over the 
work, a great wealth of mighty stones was brought to view, whence all the 
needful material for the walls of the monastery already begun, and of the church, 
could be obtained. In such wise striving more and more with all their heart, 
the builders of the temple destined to be consecrated to the glory of God, laboured 
at the work by night and by day. 


Thus does Roswitha tell how the work of the new Foundation was 


begun, the Duke Liudolf and his wife having already journeyed to 
312 
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Rome to ask of the Pope his blessing, as well as to beg of him, as a 
token of his favour, some sacred relics to deposit there. The Pope, 
giving them his blessing, thus makes answer to their request : 

‘There were here, aforetime, two mighty rulers—the most holy Anastasius 
who presided over this See, and his co-apostie the holy Innocent. These, through 
their services to the Church, were the most famous next after St. Peter and St. 
Paul. With such care have the illustrious bodies of these two been heretofore 
preserved by all the rulers of this city, that never has anyone been permitted to 
carry away the least portion of them, and thus their sacred limbs remain un- 
diminished. But forasmuch as it is meet that I yield to your pious request, I 
will grant you, without recompense, tokens from both these sacred bodies, 
cut before your very eyes from off the sacred bodies themselves, if so be that you 
will make solemn oath to me to venerate these relics in your community of the 
which you have made mention, preserving them for all time within your Church, 
sacred hymns being there sung by night and by day, and a light being always 
kept burning. And of our apostolic right we ordain, according to your request, 
that your community be of our See, to the end that it may be secured from all 
secular rule.’ 

And Liudolf with glad heart made promise of this, and returned 
home with the coveted relics. 

The MS., now at Munich, which tells this fascinating story of love 
and faith, was, it is considered, written about 1000 a.p. Fortunately 
it was preserved in the Benedictine Convent of St. Emmeran, Ratisbon, 
where the scholar and poet, Conrad Celtes, discovered it at the end 
of the fifteenth century. It also includes metrical legends, a-fragment 
of a panegyric on the emperor Otho, and six dramas. Of such worth 
were these latter counted, that, when Celtes published them in 1501, 
Albert Durer received a commission for an ornamental title-page, 
and for a frontispiece to each of the plays. It is by these dramas that 
Roswitha has immortalised herself in the world of letters, for although 
the legends contain certain points of interest, and are treated with 
skill, they are naturally not so unique as the dramas, nor do they 
reflect her personality in the same way. She herself tells us that the 
plays were written in imitation of the manner, but not of the matter, 
of Terence, and that her only desire in writing them was ‘ to make the 
small talent given her by Heaven to create, under the hammer of 
devotion, a faint sound to the praise of God.’ 

But before considering her work, let us glance at her own life, 
and the life of contemporary Saxon nunneries. 

Nearly 150 years before the supposed date of Roswitha’s birth, 
the hitherto untamed and warlike Saxons had been finally defeated 
by the mercenaries of Charlemagne, and, as one of the signs of sub- 
mission, forced to embrace Christianity. But having submitted, 
they forthwith, and with an aptitude suggestive of the spirit of the 
modern Japanese, set themselves to appropriate, assimilate, and 
remodel for their own use, the rudiments of the civilisation with which 
they found themselves brought into contact. So speedy and so 
thorough was the transformation, that scarce a century passed ere 
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the once powerfu) Frankish kingdom of Charlemagne bowed down 
before the strenuous Saxons, to whom the supreme power was trans- 
ferred. Their chief was elected king of the Germans, and some fifty 
years later. their king Otho the Great, after being crowned at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, the former centre of Frankish rule, received the Imperial 
crown from the Pope in Rome. This displacement of the political 
centre was naturally followed by a complete displacement of artistic 
centres. Both these sides of life were fostered by Otho with a keen 
personal interest, the building up of his empire, and the encouragement 
of art, going hand-in-hand. Moreover, owing to his close ties with 
Italy and the East, and the element of classic tradition inevitably 
induced by such ties, art received an added stimulus and grace. 
Learned men and artists were summoned from Italy and Constan- 
tinople. The number and influence of these was still further increased 
when Otho’s son, afterwards Otho the Second, married Theophano, 
a Greek princess, who, bringing many compatriots in her train, sought 
to reflect in her German home something of the learning and splendour 
of the Byzantine Court. To gain some idea of the impetus which such 
a policy must have given to art alone, we have but to look at the beauty 
of design of the jewelled and gold-wrought cover of the Gospels 
of St. Emmeran (now at Munich), fashioned by these Greek artificers 
in the reign of Otho the Second, and then turn to the stiff, unpleasing 
miniatures in the Gospels (now in the British Museum) painted early 
in the reign of Otho the First as a gift to his brother-in-law Athelstan, 
king of Mercia. 

Perhaps the one place which retains in the most varied and con- 
centrated form the traces of this wave of Byzantine influence which 
was passing over Germany is Hildesheim. This is of interest here 
because the bishops of Hildesheim were specially appointed to perform 
the office of consecration of nuns at Gandersheim. It is therefore 
possible that Roswitha may have seen its gifted bishop Bernward, 
himself a painter, and a worker in mosaic and metals. Bernward’s 
learning and artistic nature attracted the attention of the princess 
Theophano, who appointed him tutor to her son, the boy-emperor 
Otho the Third. Brought thus into touch with the many gifts offered 
to the young emperor by Greek and Oriental princes, the idea occurred 
to him of forming them into a museum for the use of art students and 
workers generally, a museum which made Hildesheim famous as a 
working centre of fine art, especially in metals, down to the end of 
the Middle Ages. After a lapse of nearly a thousand years the result 
of the labours of this artistic prelate and his pupils may still be seen 
in situ as it were. Besides jewelled service-books, there are chalices, 
incense burners, a gold candelabrum, and a jewelled crucifix, fashioned, 
if not in part by him, at least under his supervision. The entrance 
to the Cathedral is beautified with delicately wrought bronze gates, 
and in the Close rises a column adorned with bronze reliefs from the 
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life of Christ, said to have been designed by the bishop after one of 
his pilgrimages to Rome, where he had seen and admired Trajan’s 
Column. 

We are tempted to recall other princesses whose marriages, and 
even more whose personalities, have influenced art and letters, but 
two must suffice us—the one, the beautiful and cultivated Anne of 
Bohemia, wife of Richard the Second, whose bridal retinue was in 
reality a small Court of literary and artistic personages ; the other, 
the brilliant Valentine Visconti of Milan, sister-in-law of King Charles 
the Sixth of France, whose influence in matters of art and literature 
alone, at a time when England and France were so intimately asso- 
ciated, makes her of special interest to us. 

But what bearing, it may be asked, had Court life on the life of 
the nun Roswitha in the convent of Gandersheim? To answer this 
question we must recall briefly the position of the early religious 
houses, and especially those of Saxony. Many of the foundations 
were royal, and in return for certain privileges were obliged to enter- 
tain the king and his retinue whenever he journeyed. Such sojourns 
naturally brought a store of political, intellectual, and other informa- 
tion to the favoured house. Added to this, the abbess of such a house, 
generally a high-born and influential woman, was, in her position as a 
ruler of lands as well as of communities, brought into direct contact 
with the Court and with politics. To her rights of overlordship were 
attached the same privileges and duties as in the case of any feudal 
baron. She issued summonses for attendance at her Courts, at 
which she was represented by a proctor, and, when war was declared, 
she had to provide the prescribed number of armed knights. In 
some cases her influence was supreme, extending even to matters 
social and literary. Roswitha tells us how much she herself owed to 
the two successive abbesses under whose rule she lived, for suggestion, 
information, and encouragement in her literary work. 

The convents of Saxony, like many elsewhere in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, were centres of culture in the nature of endowed 
colleges. In some of them women resided permanently, and, besides 
their religious exercises, devoted themselves to learning and the 
arts, for the Church of the Middle Ages took thought for the intellect 
as well as for the soul. In others no irrevocable vows were made, and 
if desire or necessity arose the student inmate was free to return to 
the world. In others again, though residence was permanent, short 
leave of absence from time to time was granted by the abbess, and 
the nun was able to sojourn with her friends or to visit some sister 
community. But at Gandersheim the rule was strict, and a nun, 
her vows once taken, had to remain within the convent walls. Yet 
even so, life there was perhaps far less circumscribed than in many a 
castle, where the men gave themselves up to war and the chase, and 
the women perforce spun and embroidered and gossiped, since to 
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venture without the walls was fraught with difficulty and sometimes . 
with danger. Even if there were some who cared to read, and who 
would fain go in imagination to other scenes and times, MSS. were 
difficult to come by, and costly withal. Wholly different was it in 
the religious houses. In these, women associated with their equals, 
with whom they could interchange ideas, and the library was well 
furnished with MSS. of classical and Christian writers. One of the 
first cares of St. Benedict, in the case of every newly founded house, 
was the formation of the library. So held in honour did this tradition 
become, and so assiduously was it pursued, that the status of a monas- 
tery or a convent, as a centre of learning, came to be estimated by its 
wealth in MSS. Besides the mass of transcribing such rivalry occa- 
sioned, there was illuminating to be done, musical notation to be 
studied and prepared for the services of the Church, chants and choir- 
singing to be practised, and the needful time to be devoted to weaving 
and embroidery—a part of every woman’s education. Weaving had 
of necessity to be done in every convent in order to provide the requisite 
clothing for its inmates, and the large and often elaborate hangings 
used for covering the walls. Embroidery, on the other hand, was no 
mere occupation, or even a craft, but in truth a fine art. The few 
specimens still preserved give some idea of the quality of the work, 
whilst old inventories attest the quantity. Illuminated MSS. of the 
Gospels and the Apocalypse were lent from royal treasuries, and their 
miniatures were copied, with needle and silk, to adorn vestments and 
altar hangings. Then at Gandersheim, as we have already said, the 
occasional visits of princely travellers brought interest and diversion 
from the outside world. It was in an atmosphere such as this that 
Roswitha passed her days. 

Of her work, the metrical legends seem her earliest effort. In 
these, though they are mainly based on well-known themes, Roswitha 
shows much originality in description. Whilst they need not detain 
us, passing reference may be made to two of them—the Passion of 
St. Pelagius of Cordova, and the Fall and Conversion of Theophilus— 
since their subject-matter is of value to us to-day. The one interests 
us because, in relating that the story was told her by an eye-witness 
of the martyrdom,’ she shows that communication existed between 
that great intellectual centre Cordova and Germany, a fact that must 
have had considerable influence on art and literature; the other as 
being the story out of which the Faust legend developed. 

After these legends, we turn to her panegyric on the Emperor 
Otho. This she opens by acknowledging her debt to the abbess 
Gerberg, niece of Otho the Great, for aiding her in her literary work 
with her superior knowledge, and for giving her the necessary informa- 
tion concerning the royal doings. Then, by humbly likening her 
mental perplexity and fear on entering upon so vast a subject to the 
3 925 a.v. Act. S. 8S. Jun. V. 
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feelings of one who has fo cross the forest in winter when snow has 
obliterated the track, she in a few words pictures for us the natural 
wooded surroundings of the convent. Her poem—for such it really 
is—then sets forth the personal history of this monarch and his pre- 
decessors, rather than public events, and is thus of value more on 
account of its poetical than its historical quality. But one episode, 
picturesque in its quaint setting, and interesting historically because 
its stirring details are not to be found elsewhere, is worthy of record. 
It centres round Adelheid, the young and beautiful widow of Lothar, 
a Lombard king. Taken prisoner by his successor, the tyrant Beren- 
garius, she is immured in a castle on the Lago di Garda, where only 
her chaplain and a maid are allowed access to her, and threatened 
with a forced marriage with the son of her oppressor. This threat 
seems to endow her with superhuman power. Bidding defiance to 
all difficulty and danger, she, aided by her confessor, contrives gradu- 
ally to dig a secret way underground, and suddenly finds herself free. 
Dawn is just breaking. But how can she make use of her freedom 
before her guards awake and discover her escape? Quickly is her 
mind made up. But let Roswitha herself tell the story. 

As soon as black night yielded to the twilight, and the heavens began to pale 
before the rays of the sun, warily hiding herself in secluded caves, now she wanders 
in the woods, now lurks in the furrows amongst the ripe ears of Ceres, until 
returning night, clothed in its wonted gloom, again veils the earth in darkness. 
Then once more is she diligent to pursue her way begun. And her guards, not 
finding her, alJ-trembling make it known to the officer charged with the safe 
keeping of the lady. And he, struck to the heart with the terror of grievous 
fear, set forth with much company to make diligent search for her, and when he 
failed, and moreover could not discover whither the most illustrious queen had 
turned her steps, fearful, he made report of the matter to King Berengarius. 
And he, at once filled with exceeding wrath, forthwith sent his dependents 
everywhere around, commanding them not to overlook any small place, but 
cautiously to examine every hiding-place lest perchance the queen might be 
lying hid in any an one. And he himself followed with a band of stout-hearted 
troops as if to overcome some fierce enemy in battle, And rapidly did he pass 
on his way through the self-same cornfield in the which the lady whom he sought 
was lurking in the bent-back furrows, hidden beneath the wings of Ceres. Hither 
and thither forsooth he traversed the very spot where she lay burdened with 
no little fear, and although, with great effort, he essayed with out-stretched 
spear to part the corn around, yet he discovered not her whom, by the grace of 
Christ, it concealed. 

From the sheltering corn Adelheid effects her escape, and after weary 
wandering reaches the castle of Canossa, the stronghold of the counts 
of Tuscany. Anyone who has visited this now ruined castle, some 
twenty miles from Parma, will remember the threadlike way between 
rocks, covered with brambles, by which its eyrie height is approached. 
Up this steep track the queen, fearful of any pause, hastens, and 
finds a welcome and ready help. The Count becomes her champion, 
and appeals on her behalf to the Emperor Otho. The latter, glad of 
an excuse to further his cause in Italy, descends with his troops into 
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the Lombard plain, weds the beautiful Adelheid, and receives the 
formal cession of the so-called kingdom of Italy from Berengarius 
and his son, whose power had ebbed away in their futile attempts to 
control their feudatories. 

It is in a spirit far different from that of her panegyric on the 
Emperor Otho that Roswitha writes her dramas. Fear and mental 
perplexity no longer possess her. Though humbly begging the reader 
not to ‘ despise these strains drawn from a fragile reed,’ she has no 
misgiving, for she feels that herein lies her mission. She explains 
her reason for using the dramatic form, and for taking Terence as 
her model. There are many, she says—and she does not entirely 
exonerate herself—who, beguiled by the elegant diction of the Classics, 
prefer them to religious writings ; whilst there are others who, though 
generally condemning heathen works, eagerly peruse the poetic 
creations of Terence because of the special beauty of his language. 
She further expresses the hope that by trying to imitate his manner, 
and by at the same time dramatising legends calculated to edify, she 
may induce readers to turn from the ‘ godless contents of his works ’ 
to the contemplation of virtuous living. Emboldened by this pious 
hope, Roswitha shrinks from no difficulties or details—details which 
might well have made her hesitate, and which, betraying a knowedge 
of the world, have raised the question as to whether she made her 
profession as early as was customary. This solicitude of Roswitha 
for the welfare of frail and all-too-human mankind recalls St. 
Bernard’s condemnation, some 150 years later, of all carving in church 
or clu ster, when he says, ‘one reads with more pleasure what is 
carved in stones than what is written in books, and would rather 
gaze all day upon these singular creations than meditate upon the 
Divine Word.’ 

It has been maintained that the classic theatre decayed and 
disappeared as Christianity became all powerful in Europe, and 
that the modern theatre seemingly arose in the twelfth century out 
of the services of the Church, and owed no debt to the past. But neither 
Nature nor Art work in this way except to our own unperceiving 
minds. After the fall of the Roman Empire, and the consequent 
disruption of society, classic civilisation gradually withdrew into the 
serenity of the religious communities, seeking, like distraught humanity, 
shelter and protection. It was in such tranquil atmosphere as 
this that Latin drama, though condemned in substance, was fostered 
and fashioned as an education in style. Roswitha’s plays may, as 
has been said, have been the last ray of classical antiquity ; but, if 
so, it was a ray, like the pillar of fire, bright enough to guide through 
the dark night of feudalism to the coming day. 

Whether her dramatic efforts were an isolated phenomenon, or not, 
must remain undecided, but it is reasonable to assume that any work 
surviving to the present day is but a sample of much else of the same 
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sort that has disappeared in the course of time. Still, all we would 
claim for them, apart from their intrinsic value and interest, is that 
they helped to keep up continuity in the tradition of drama. The 
gradual movement in the Church towards elaboration in its services, 
which began in the ninth century—a movement which led to the 
dramatising of the Mass, out of which the liturgical drama, and 
eventually the miracle play, were evolved—was a popular movement. 
To a people ignorant of Latin, yet fond of shows, it provided instruction 
and diversion alike. Roswitha, on the other hand, avowedly wrote 
for the literary world, and with a special end in view as regards that 
world. To attain this end she set before her, as her master in style, 
Terence, who himself had aimed at a high ideal of artistic perfection, 
and of whom it has been said that he perpetuated the art and genius 
of Menander, just as a master-engraver perpetuates the designs of a 
great painter whose works have since perished. Still, in spite of the 
glamour of the style to which she aspires, and poetess though she is 
by nature, her plays reflect the handiwork of the moralist rather than 
that of the artist; for though beauty charms her by the way, her 
goal is moral truth, and to this all else must yield. If we would see 
the beauty of holiness as she saw it, we must enter in spirit within 
the shrine of her thought and feeling, just as the traveller, standing 
without the simple brick exterior of the tomb of Galla Placidia, at 
Ravenna, must penetrate within, if he would know of the beauty there 
enshrined. ‘Il faut étre saint, pour comprendre la sainteté.’ 

The subject which dominates her horizon is that of Chastity. 
Treated by her with didactic intent, this really resolves itself into 
a conflict between Christianity and Paganism—in other words, 
between Chastity and Passion—in which Christianity triumphs 
through the virtue of woman. But at the same time Roswitha 
neither contemns marriage, nor generally advocates celibacy. She 
merely counsels, as the more blessed, the unmarried state. Yet even 
so, we feel that beneath her nun’s garb there beats the heart of a 
sympathetic woman, whose emotional self-expression is but tempered 
by the ideals of her time and her surroundings. 

Another important element to be taken into account in her plays 
is the part she assigns to the supernatural. It is impossible to develop 
character with any continuity when the supernatural, like some sword 
of Damocles, hovers continually overhead, ready to descend at any 
moment and sever cause from effect. Such a sword was the Divine 
Presence to Roswitha. When her plot requires it, she introduces a 
miracle, converting a character, at a moment’s notice, and in a way 
that no evolution could possibly effect, into one of a totally different 
kind. Still, to her audience such a dénouement would be quite satis- 
factory. With her, sudden changes and conversions but reflect the 
ideas which possessed the minds of her contemporaries, who realised 
God more in deviations from, than in manifestations of, law and order. 
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Were her plays ever performed? To this question no certain 
answer can be given, since no record has yet been found of their 
performance, and the best critics are at variance on the subject. 
But judging from analogy, there seems to be no reason why they 
should not have been. We know that as early as the fifth and sixth 
centuries the monks played Terence, probably on some féte-day, or 
before their scholars as a means of instruction, and doubtless Roswitha’s 
plays were also acted on special occasions, such as when the Emperor 
sojourned at Gandersheim, or the bishop made a visitation. As they 
were written in Latin, the literary language of the time, this in itself, 
even if their themes had appealed to the people, would have pre- 
vented them from being performed save before the educated few. 
So if we would picture to ourselves a performance of one of them 
by her companion nuns in the chapter house, or it may be in the 
refectory, it must be before the bishop and his clergy, and perhaps 
also some members of the Imperial family and lords and ladies of the 
Court. How refreshing must such an entertainment have been to 
this distinguished company, as it found itself carried away into an 
atmosphere of poetry and passion, of movement and colour, instead 
of enduring the sobriety of feeling induced by the stiff liturgical 
dramas that probably formed the usual diversion! Such a drama 
was that of the Wise and Foolish Virgins, a specially favourite old- 
world dramatic exercise, dispensed as a sort of religious tonic to 
womankind, calculated to arouse slumbering souls or to quicken to 
still further effort those that did not slumber. For us, its chief 
interest lies in the antiphonic arrangement of the dialogue, in which 
we may trace the first germs of characterisation, and in the music, 
the refrains of which contain the first suggestions, as far as we know, 
of the principle of the leit-motif, a principle carried to its most complete 
development by Wagner. Although the earliest known MS. of it is 
of the eleventh century, so finished, yet so simple, are its dialogues 
and refrains, that it seems only reasonable to infer that the form of 
the play was well known, either through some earlier MS. or through 
oral tradition. It is only a slight development of the elegy in dialogue 
which was performed in a.p. 874 at the funeral of Hathumoda, the 
first abbess of Gandersheim. This dialogue takes place between 
the sorrow-stricken nuns, who speak in chorus of their loss, and the 
monk Wichbert, who acts as consoler. Although its form is liturgical, 
its subject entitles it to be considered the earliest known medieval 
dramatic work extant. 

Of Roswitha’s dramas, three seem to stand out as of special 
interest—Abraham, Callimachus, and Paphnutius. All of these are 
more or less patchwork adaptations from the legendary débris of 
antiquity. The first appears to have been taken by Roswitha from 
@ Latin translation of a fourth-century Greek legend. Whilst she 

* Migne, Patrol. Lat. |xxiii. 
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does not display any originality in elaborating the story, but keeps 
carefully to the text—so much so that at times she merely transcribes— 
she reveals her artistic as well as her psychological instinct by con- 
centrating the essentials, thereby transforming a rather discursive 
composition into a poignant picture. The subtle touches, the senti- 
ment, and the dialogue so pathetic and so true to nature, make this 
drama verily her masterpiece, and one worthy of a place beside the 
delicate and dramatic miniatures of the time. In a few words, here 
is the story. A holy man, by name Abraham, has abandoned a life 
of solitude in order to take care of his young orphaned niece. After 
a few years, she is tempted to a house of ill fame. Some two years 
later, her uncle, having discovered her whereabouts, determines to 
exchange his hermit garb for that of a man of the world, and go to 
the house in the guise of a lover, so as to get an opportunity of speaking 
with his niece alone. Of course she does not recognise him in his 
change of costume, but when he asks for a kiss, and she puts her 
arms round his neck, she suddenly detects a strange perfume. 
Instantly a change comes over her. The scent recalls to her her 
former unsullied life, and tears fill her eyes. At the fitting moment 
the uncle makes himself known, and, showing her with sweet words 
of sympathy and encouragement that sin is natural to humanity, 
and that what is evil is to continue in it, takes her back with him to 
begin afresh the simple good life. 

The second play recounts an incident * supposed to take place in 
the first century. A young heathen, Callimachus, falls in love with 
@ young married woman, a Christian. She dies, and is buried the 
same day. That night, Callimachus goes to the grave, and, with 
the help of a slave, disinters the body. Holding it in his arms, and 
triumphing in the embrace denied to him in life, he suddenly falls 
dead. In the morning the husband and St. John, coming to the 
cemetery to pray for her soul, see the rifled grave and the two dead 
bodies. St. John, at the command of God, who appears for but a 
moment, restores them both to life, and brings to repentance the 
young man, who, in further amendment of his ways, becomes a 
Christian. This mere outline of the play is given to suggest points 
of resemblance between it—the first sketch of this kind of drama of 
passion, the frenzy of the soul and senses—and the masterpiece of 
this type, Romeo and Juliet. 

Many other passages in the plays of Roswitha remind us of Shake- 
speare, but it is not possible to deal adequately with them here, 
nor does it seem material todoso. There is no reason why Shakespeare 
should not have seen a printed collection of her dramas, .since he, like 
Dante, seems to have had the power of attracting material from every 
possible source. But, on the other hand, the similarities we notice 
may be a mere coincidence, or, as is much more likely, the details in 

5 Hist. Apost. Apocr. 
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each case may have been common property handed down from one 
generation to another. 

For her play of Paphnutius, Roswitha made use of a story taken 
from the Historia Monachorum of Rufinus, a contemporary of St. 
Jerome, who had journeyed through Palestine and Egypt to visit 
the Hermits of the Desert. The mention, too, at the beginning of 
Rufinus’s account, of a musician who tells of his retirement to a 
hermitage in order to change the harmony of music into that of the 
spirit, evidently suggested to her a discussion on music and harmony, 
probably adapted from Boethius’ De Musica. In this discussion lies 
the chief interest of the play as giving us some idea of the sort of 
intellectual exercises probably practised by women in convents in 
the tenth century. The play opens with a truly medisval scene— 
a disputation between a hermit and his disciples on the question of 
harmony between soul and body, suggested by the want of it in the 
life of the courtesan Thais. Such harmony should exist, says the holy 
man, for though the soul is not mortal like the body, nor the body 
spiritual like the soul, we shall, if we follow the method of the 
dialecticians, find that such differences do not necessarily render the 
two in harmonious. Harmony cannot be produced from like elements 
or like sounds, but only by the right adjustment of those which are 
dissimilar. This discussion on harmony naturally leads to one on 
music, which is divided, according to the then received writers on 
the subject, into three kinds—celestial, human, and instrumental. 
Music, in the Middle Ages, was, for dialectical purposes, treated in 
accordance with the Pythagorean theory as interpreted by Cicero 
in his Somnium Scipionis, who represented the eight revolving spheres 
of heaven—the Earth being fixed—as forming a complete musical 
octave. Such celestial music forms the subject of the argument in 
Roswitha’s play, the music of Earth being merely touched upon. 
Why, it is asked, do we not hear this music of the spheres if it exists ? 
To this comes the answer that some think it is because of its continuity, 
others because of the density of the atmosphere, and others again 
because the volume of sound cannot penetrate the narrow passage of 
the human ear. And so, with subtle argument, the music of heaven 
was often drowned in the din of earth. Dante, in the Paradiso, lifted 
the idea once more from earth to heaven, and clothed it in a wealth 
of gorgeous imagery. But it is Shakespeare who, with the magic of a 
few words, has given the thought immortality. 


There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 








Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 


In judging of Roswitha’s dramatic work, it must be remembered 
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that in true medisval spirit, fearing to profane what she venerates, 
she allows herself but little licence with the legends she dramatises, 
Nevertheless, she from time to time shows, as has been said, in psycho- 
logical touches, a capacity for originality quite phenomenal for her 
time and for the literature of the cloister. Still, her plays express 
but a very small part of the whole gamut of human emotions and 
experiences, just as her life was lived in an intellectual world narrow 
from the point of view of to-day, or of the great intellectual age of 
antiquity. Many causes contributed to this. Intellectually, the 
Christian world shrank as Paganism was superseded by Christianity, 
@ supersession by no means complete in Roswitha’s day. Of course 
this nascent Christianity was inconsistent with much of the intellectual 
life of the ancient world, which was either inextricably interwoven 
with Paganism, or essentially anti-religious. With its task of laying 
afresh the foundations of education, politics and morality, it had to 
take root and become established in a relatively narrow intellectual 
field, the boundaries of which had gradually to be broken down, some- 
times with violence. 

Time, like some lens which clears the vision, makes it an easy 
task to criticise and condemn a phase of religious life which, having 
essayed to tranquilise and sweeten existence, was, under altered 
conditions of civilisation, bound to pass away. We of to-day pride 
ourselves on a wider view of life, on a higher conception of duty, 
expressed in lives dedicated to public work as a necessary complement 
to private virtue. Still, if we would judge fairly this age of contempla- 
tion and faith within the convent walls, and all that, even if done 
mistakenly and imperfectly, it aspired to do, we must realise, as best 
we can, the world without those walls. One of our poets has vividly 
reflected it for us when he speaks of man’s life as made up of ‘ whole 
centuries of folly, noise, and sin.’ So bitter was life then, and even 
later, that by the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, when mysticism 
had claimed many votaries, eternal rest, even at the cost of personal 
annihilation, was the whispered desire of many devout souls. 

* A Simple Stillness.’ ‘ An Eternal Silence.’ These are the words 
that float across the centuries to us, like echoes from troubled, longing 
hearts. These are the words that give us the key to the understanding 
of the choice of vocation of the medimval woman. The spiritual 
need for harmony and peace may have been great; the practical 
need was perhaps even greater ; for in its accomplishment the spiritual 


found its consummation. 
Atice Kemp-WE.LCcH. 





THE QUESTION OF MEDICAL 
PRIESTCRAFT 


THE universality of medical interests has become of late years ob- 
vious to the public, if only because of the amount of legislation which 
has for its origin the desire to save life and preserve health. The 
Children’s Act, the Registration of Midwives, the Inspection of School 
Children, the various Public Health Acts, Acts to ensure purity of 
food, and Factory Acts, Quarantine legislation, and the Town-planning 
Bill, suggest themselves at once as measures having a distinctly 
medical bearing, and the arguments employed within and without 
Parliament in their discussion could all have found inspiration in 
medical textbooks. It has, as a result, been borne in upon us in this 
country, as well as in France, Germany, and the United States, that 
every phase of life, every art and science, every calling and career, 
every edifice and exploit, every crisis and catastrophe, may be viewed 
from a medical standpoint ; and while members of the medical pro- 
fession may be inclined to regard existence too exclusively from 
this standpoint, all, whether specially interested, or assisted only by 
general intelligence, or, perchance, hampered by a want of intelli- 
gence, are bound to keep the medical factor in remembrance. It 
may be realised that this position, however flattering, is not without 
its present drawbacks for the medical practitioner, but it is one of 
enormous promises for the world ; the drawbacks, as far as the medical 
practitioner is concerned, are of small consequence in comparison 
with the promises, and will disappear as knowledge progresses. That, 
at any rate, is the comfortable belief here adopted. The interest that 
is now compulsorily and oftentimes reluctantly manifested by the 
public in medicine will be replaced (in no short time I think) by 
some general understanding of the aims of hygiene, and a common 
consent to take all steps to maintain a high standard of health. 
Criticism of the professed expert will then be enlightened, and will 
keep medical counsel authoritative where it is asked for ; resistance 
to what is undisputed in scientific opinion will be held by society 
at large to be a menace to public safety, and will be excused only 
out of toleration for ignorance and not out of respect for the mani- 
festation of independence. While we are far from such a state 
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of things now—so far that only narrow and timid spirits among 
medical men, being either afraid of or intolerant of public judgment, 
ever invite unquestioning acquiescence in their plerophories—we are 
none the less approaching the day when the general principles of 
health will be the common property of educated communities, and 
when most communities will. be educated at least to such a point that 
the majority of their members will be able to sift gross and palpable 
falsehood from the proven truth. 

What are the drawbacks of to-day for the medical practitioner, 
the disappearance of which is prophesied in the near future? They 
are the distrust of the public and the unreasoning faith of the public, 
leading to disappointment when impossible events do not take place, 
and want of appreciation when great deeds have been accomplished. , 
From this situation there arises a sense of irritation which is none 
the less real because both parties must often feel that it is unreason- 
able. The medical man longs to say: Such a thing is so because it 
is so, and no purpose is served by my disputing with persons who 
cannot follow my arguments; but the most arrogant of his species 
feels that such a position cannot be taken up in the twentieth century, 
though it might have been pardonable a hundred years ago. The 
layman would like also to say : Such a thing is not so because many 
occurrences disagree with the proposition; but only the very self- 
satisfied can assume this front towards a sincere worker in what after 
all must be a special line of learning in many cases, however general 
the interests involved. 

The distrust of the medical man is as old as the world, and the 
same may be said of the unreasoning faith in him, but while both 
will cease when the aims and principles of medicine are better known, 
both have been increased by the great advance in general knowledge 
due to the spread of education, together with the stronger enlighten- 
ment of the public as regards hygiene. It is an undoubted fact 
that the science of medicine progressed as quickly as, if not 
more quickly than, any other branch of human knowledge during 
the last strenuous century, but its strides forward have not all been 
estimated at their proper worth by those who are outside the actual 
struggle. There is nothing surprising in this. Some of us have at- 
tended a race-meeting of motor-cars or bicycles, and have found how 
impossible it is to guess which is the winning competitor owing to 
the ‘lapping’ that may take place on a circular course, and to the 
working of time handicaps which we have understood only imper- 
fectly. We have been unable to believe that the car or cycle which 
is leading as it passes us is not the winner, and on having our im- 
pressions corrected have felt a little impatient of the methods em- 
ployed. We wish that we could see all the competitors started side 
by side at the same time, off the same mark, to race their fifty miles 
on a straight track. That would be a race which we could under- 
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stand ; we could see how each competitor stood at a given point, and- 
should recognise the winner without having to be told of non- 
apparent conditions which are determining the destination of the prizes. 
It is an unfortunate fact that the meaning of much progress which 
has taken place in medical science is lost upon those who are not 
actually taking part in the struggle, or who are not aware of the handi- 
caps or allowances under which the work is being done, or of its exact 
object. This breeds annoyance. A large number of intelligent people 
say, Where is the progress of medicine? People still die of pneu- 
monia, and medical science has not come to an agreement as to a 
routine of therapeutics. Cancer is on the increase, and much of the 
work that is being done in connection with it has no direct bearing 
on treatment. Diseases like appendicitis make their appearance, and 
though operative methods are devised which seem to be very generally 
successful, the cause remains obscure, so that preventive procedure 
cannot be taken. Instances might be multiplied where the public, 
not wholly understanding the conditions of the race, have been unable 
to apprehend how far medicine is gaining in the struggle. Such in- 
formation as is supplied to the public is very generally supplied in 
an unassimilable form, the language for necessary reasons of precision 
being highly technical. For example, the publication of the proceed- 
ings at the numerous international congresses having some hygienic or 
sanitary reason should help to make a very large body of readers 
aware of what is being done in the medical world, but the debaters 
cannot argue with one another if they do not understand thoroughly 
each other’s positions, and this can, of course, only be secured by the 
rigid use of scientific terms. The public is puzzled, alike by the ap- 
parent long-windedness of the discussions and the lack of immediate 
reform which follows upon any recommendations made by the con- 
gresses in the form of general resolutions. They find medicine not 
only wordy but unpractical, not perceiving that all which a congress 
can possibly accomplish is to place before a Government the expert 
opinion, leaving the Government, whether of its own initiative or in 
deference to popular wish, to give effect to the opinion by legislation. 

These circumstances are bound to affect medicine nearly because 
the spectators of the race between disease and therapeutics cannot 
be disinterested, and when they miss the significance of important 
stages in the contest they do not pause before allotting the blame 
to medicine. All men in all times have been deeply concerned about 
their healths ; and all men in all times have had some knowledge of 
medicine derived from personal experiences, well founded tradition, 
and an elementary sense of logic. But nowadays some physiological 
knowledge has also become common property, and comprehension 
of medical principles is no longer without the common ken. Though 
profoundly anxious to be cured the public was, at times not so long 
distant, prepared to leave the processes to be employed in the hands . 
Vou, LXVI—No. 393 38K 
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of medicine men who knew the secrets of nature. We have changed 
all that. The expansion of learning that has taken place in medicine 
has been going on in all other branches of knowledge, whether nearly 
allied to medicine or not. Where the sciences more directly ancillary 
to medicine are concerned the old boundaries between them and 
medicine have been removed, so that no man can say exactly where 
chemistry stops and where physiology begins, what familiarity with 
electricity rightly appertains to the medical man’s calling, or what 
knowledge of physics or of statistics should be presupposed in a 
medical practitioner. Not only has the medical student much to 
learn, but his status is altered when he has learned it. Instead of 
occupying one of the three peaks wherefrom the exponents of the 
only learned professions—divinity, medicine, and law—looked down 
on the unlettered masses, the medical man is now classed with other 
practical workers who have an equal claim with him to be considered 
men of science. Such persons will not revere the practice of medicine 
as something too learned or too mysterious for their grasp, although 
they may respect it because of its scientific aims. They will be critical, 
and it is right and fair that they should be, but for the time being 
the profession of medicine is often put into an awkward position 
thereby. A medical man is not necessarily as good a chemist as a 
pure chemist, or as resourceful an electrician as a pure electrician, 
or as versed in the controversies of Darwinians, Neo-Mendelians 
and others, as the pure biologist, or as astute a statistician as Pro- 
fessor Karl Pearson; while his chemistry, his electricity, his biology, 
and his mathematics have to be brought to work not in the ideal or 
exact conditions of laboratory or workshop, and not in accordance 
with well argued literary theory, but in all sorts of environments, in 
all sorts of conditions, and on subjects in all sorts of moods. The 
pathology of the sick man is complicated not only by his individual 
physiology and psychology but by those of his medical man; and 
physio-psycho-pathology, with two personalities involved, forms a 
difficult analytical study, as Cornelia Blimber has shown once and 
for all. Exact results cannot always be expected, the laws of averages 
and the deductions of mathematical probabilities must be set off 
against individual successes and failures, and though it would be too 
sweeping to say that the only way of estimating the progress of 
scientific medicine consists in showing that vital statistics improve 
steadily, yet the figures of the Superintendent of Statistics at Somerset 
House form the most valuable testimony to advancement. 

It is this compound of certainties and uncertainties, this science 
based on other sciences, this art in the practice of which intuition and 
genius can play as great a part as they can in music, that the public is 
being asked by recent legislation to put on a more secure material foot- 
ing. The result is that the cry of medical priestcraft has been raised, 
and will be raised still louder if and when the Privy Council advises 
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the Government to appoint the Royal Commission to inquire into un- 
qualified medical practice which the General Medical Council at its 
last session recommended should be granted. 

The whole meaning of what is being done in medicine escapes the 
intelligence of those who join inthiscry. They are in revolt against the 
edicts of hygiene, considering them to be intolerable because they are 
founded on principles which appear to be so disputable, which are so 
disputed, and which, it is admitted, are not in all instances very stable. 
The plain man, having pointed out the failure of medicine to cure 
cancer or to prevent appendicitis, proceeds to argue thus : A hundred 
years ago bleeding was an almost universal procedure ; now bleeding 
is discountenanced entirely by medical men as a general mode of 
therapy, though in particular cases it is still employed. More recently 
Koch, or rather his too sanguine followers, proclaimed tuberculin as 
a panacea for tuberculosis, a view that was very generally adopted 
only to be very generally discarded. If such right-about-turns can 
be made, why should not their like be made again? The question 
can only be answered by admitting that medicine is fallible, and the 
answer is a very conclusive one. Medicine is not as yet an exact 
science. Results sometimes appear to justify means without it being 
possible to determine the intervening processes; and means which 
ought to lead in certain directions, by failure of intervening processes 
give no determined results. All this cannot be denied. But what the 
plain man does not appreciate is that medicine is advancing all along 
the line towards the position of an exact science, while losing little of 
its claims to be an art, and that the risk of any generally wrong 
therapeutic measure being thrust upon the public decreases steadily 
year by year. Individual medical men will make, and must make, 
individual errors, and if one of these has a commanding personality 
he will for a time attract disciples, but since modern methods of 
medical research began to be put into practice the opportunity for a 
wrong or even an empirical scheme of therapeutics being adopted 
by medical men as a body has become very scarce. Granted that in 
all instances a logical sequence cannot be found in the cause and 
treatment of disease—here the cause, there the treatment, and in a 
third place the relation of treatment to cause or cause to treatment 
cannot be stated ; on the other hand, it must also be granted that 
the elements of uncertainty which excuse empiricism are being 
analysed away. Bright light is being thrown upon etiology every- 
where, clinical procedure has been vastly improved, and the whole 
course of medicine has been along various upward paths to a plateau 
of logic and exactness. The awkward questions which the plain man 
can put grow less numerous ; their answers become easier. 

Medicine as an art as well as a science must, like other arts, live 
often unacclaimed, content to bear the coldness of the uninitiated, if 
only those who do know will welcome the attempts that are being 
3x2 
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made, and recognise the honesty of conviction by which they are 
inspired. The plain man says: ‘ I know nothing of pictures, but I 
know what I like,’ and means to imply by his words that he is a 
shrewd critic, one that is honest and free from prejudice. He is, of 
course, nothing of the sort. His untrained eye is interfering with 
his judgments all the time, preventing him from grasping the effect 
of colour fully or the appeal of line accurately, and forcing him to 
approve only the mediocre work whose qualities are unable to give 
any challenge. He is best pleased with what demands least com- 
prehension, though he would not allow this, but would rely on his 
appreciation of the faithful rendering of some accessory to prove 
him to be a critic with high standards, who will not tolerate any 
shirking of difficulties. The art of medicine has to undergo the ordeal 
of such criticism, and the result is that much of the medical achieve- 
ment that is praised by the public is of small account in reality, while 
the finer aims of medicine pass unregarded. ‘I know what I want,’ 
says the plain man ; ‘I want my doctor to tell me what’s the matter 
and make me better. I want to get value for my money.’ Nothing 
could appear more reasonable, and if only his wishes could be granted 
in all cases, he would be right to complain if they were not granted 
in his own. 

Unfortunately this precision in result can never be reached. 
But as it is certain that in a far larger number of instances than 
was the case, say, fifty years ago, the precision is approached, the 
sense of grievance is ungenerous or is founded upon a too hasty con- 
templation of the complicated relations between the doctor and the 
patient. A carpenter always can make (let us say) a set of shelves 
to fit a certain corner for a certain sum of money. He acts on definite 
instructions as to number of shelves and thickness and material of 
board, the shape of the corner dictates limits which he can ascertain 
with a foot rule, the wood is a rigid substance not varying in size 
or shape after it has been cut. But such carpentry does not always 
give satisfaction. The instructions may not have been definite enough. 
For example, the order may be for six shelves without specification 
as to their distance from each other, and the customer having in- 
tended the intervening spaces to become gradually larger from above 
downwards may find that the carpenter has made the spaces equi- 
distant. Or mahogany may have been employed instead of walnut ; 
or five pounds may be charged instead of three-pounds ten. The 
frailty of man is recognised in such situations by the rendering of a 
detailed estimate before the contract is entered upon, and it is an 
every-day experience that where this precaution has not been ob- 
served misunderstandings may arise, apart from all questions of 
deliberate extortion or deliberate shirking of obligation. Now let us 
suppose that no written evidence of the terms of the contract existed, 
and further that the corner was not always the same shape, so that 
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it might change its angles after measurement, either on its own ac- 
count or on account of a general shifting of the building, and further 
yet that the wood was not constant, becoming circular when cut 
square or thin when cut thick, how difficult it would be for the car- 
penter to make the shelves with any certainty of a satisfactory result ! 

There would be something insolent to my readers in putting forth 
so obvious a parable, if the form of expression were employed only 
with the idea of making things easy for them. It is I who am being 
helped by being enabled in this way to keep my own exact meaning 
before me. I do not draw any close parallel between the public and 
the customer, or between the doctor and the carpenter, but some 
of the questions at issue between the public and the doctor are illus- 
trated by the difficulties in which the carpenter would be placed, in 
the imaginary case of all his instructions being vague or open to error, 
and all his conditions of labour mutable. It is not humanly possible 
to be certain in any diagnosis, if by diagnosis we mean an estimate 
of a person’s exact condition of suffering. Yet no treatment can be 
considered as wholly appropriate or indicated in such a way that no 
other treatment or modification of treatment is possible, while a 
single element of doubt exists in diagnosis. A diagnosis has, however, 
to be made by a fallible man upon evidence supplied by other fallible 
men, and to arrive at the sum of error with which a diagnosis 
may begin, all that the doctor may not detect has to be added to all 
that may be wittingly or unwittingly concealed from him. Tempera- 
ment and environment of various sorts have to be taken into ac- 
count, as well as general physical health, and from the welter of 
speculations more or less vague or precise a scheme of therapeutics 
has to be evolved, and a prognosis, by which I mean a guess at the 
future history of the disease and the result to the patient, has to be 
given. The treatment commences, being based upon personal and 
traditional experience in such matters, in other words being based 
upon a law of averages, with an eye to idiosyncrasies. The arma- 
mentarium of the doctor, informed to some extent in a haphazard 
degree and controlling his tactics to some extent by theoretical con- 
siderations, is also inexact. The human body cannot be treated 
either as a test-tube or a plank, and procedures, analogous to those 
which the chemist or the cabinet-maker employs, and having their 
origin in knowledge gained from laboratories or workshops, when 
they succeed do so by processes the whole of which is not yet known 
to science. 

A diagnosis, a prognosis, and a plan of treatment regarded 
from this point of view form matters of deeper difficulty than 
many plain men think, and it is not surprising that the more ex- 
perienced the doctor is the more deep do the difficulties seem. Yet 
in the large majority of cases the doctor is right. The observation 
of symptoms, attention to the law of averages, and allowance for 
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individual circumstances guide him to a correct estimate alike of 
the present state of the patient, of his future changes and chances, 
and of the best way to secure that those changes and chances shall 
be fortunate. But remembering that every part of the body is de- 
pendent upon all the other parts to some extent, so that at any 
moment a local condition may produce a general disturbance, or a 
general condition may modify a local manifestation—remembering 
these things in addition to all the other reasons for uncertainty which 
have been enumerated, it becomes easy to see that that doctor, so 
ardently desired by the plain man, who simply says what is wrong 
and how it must be righted, cannot be forthcoming in every event. 
When the terms of the contract cannot always be arrived at, when 
the wood alters its shape, when the corner alters its contours, and 
when the ruler is not always true, the shelves run a risk of not fitting. 

But in a steadily increasing number of cases medical knowledge 
is getting ahead of disease, and when this is more widely recognised 
the public, that now regards the doctor as ineffective because he 
cannot perform miracles, will allot him proper appreciation for what 
he can do. Medicine must always present difficulties when it is con- 
sidered asa science. Obviously its study is very much hampered by the 
fact that it is founded upon a group of sciences and that none of them 
can be held to be exactly applied. Medicine without chemistry is 
unthinkable, yet medical men are not necessarily great chemists. 
On the contrary too rigid an adherence to the principles of chemistry 
may lead the physiologist into error, for the body is not a test-tube, 
and vital processes must not be expected to occur as they do in vitro. 
Simple principles of physics underlie anatomical action, but faulty 
movement cannot be remedied with any certainty by mere carpentry, 
for every factor in that action is susceptible to many complicated in- 
fluences. As a carpenter, as an electrician, as a botanist, as a chemist, 
and even as a biologist the medical man may often be doubtfully 
regarded by special workers in those callings ; but he has to rely upon 
the general principles laid down by these special workers, and to adapt 
them so that they may find a place in one flexible and ill-defined 
scheme. The medical practitioner has therefore two sets of critics : 
plain men who demand from him obvious results in individual cases, 
and consider that his occupation is a shifty one if he cannot meet their 
requirements ; and scientific men, of more than one branch, who see in 
* him a struggler in a ‘medley of sciences, eternally compelled to make 
allowances for compensating or disturbing influences which ought to 
be eliminated in all careful experiments. And all of these may have 
as good a general education as the medical man, who cannot, as he did 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth century, take up any position of superior 
learning with them and stifle comment by pooh-poohing, even though 
he knows that the detraction of his calling emanates from ignorance or 
misunderstanding. And so we see that the spread of education, 
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though it has done so much for the cause of medicine, has produced an: 
unenviable, or at least an awkward, position for medical men. It has 
deprived medical men of any platform from which they can pontificate, 
by raising a large number of persons to their educational level, but at 
the same time it has not produced so far that large spread of knowledge 
and intelligence which would secure for them general sympathy. 
Doctors are a much criticised class of citizens. They are not 
so universally disliked as house-agents, they are not so universally 
mistrusted as dairymen, but, despite the sincere and frequent eulogium 
which they receive for their self-sacrifice and powers of work, they are 
regarded in the mass with lukewarm respect as the exponents of an 
unsatisfactory branch of learning ; magical skill is credited to a few, 
boundless admiration is expressed for the mechanical dexterity re- 
quired in certain operations, but the collective efficiency of medical 
men was never more called in question than it is now—and, inciden- 
tally, never with less reason. The education of the public which has 
conduced so much to this state of affairs will, as time goes on, be 
itself the remedy. This is inevitable, the intrusion of the medical 
factor in so many questions of public interest compelling an increasing 
number of thoughtful men to solve a certain number of medical pro- 
blems for themselves, or to co-operate with medical men in their solu- 
tion. The sanitary service has already produced great results in this 
direction in England. The appointment of medical officers of health 
to many of the counties, to the big boroughs, and to associated groups 
of sanitary authorities, the whole time of these officials being given 
to their administrative duties, has been the means already of informing 
many hundreds of laymen as to the aims of and the procedure in 
preventive medicine. Water-borne and air-borne contamination, 
the segregation of infectious persons and the value of the notification 
of such cases at a central bureau, the cost of hospital administration, 
the risks of improper housing, the terrible effects of adulterated food— 
these matters are now discussed weekly all over the country, and the 
members of the sanitary authority and their medical officers mutually 
inform each other at the debates. If the authority looks to the 
medical officer for strictly medical guidance, the medical officer on his 
side has to learn to give the reason for the advice which he tenders, 
and so becomes familiar with the points which laymen, many of them 
as well educated and as capable as himself, find hard to understand. 
Of course this excellent spirit of give-and-take does not prevail 
everywhere. There are sanitary authorities whose members show no 
desire to learn, and medical officers of health who have not the gift of 
explanation ; there are sanitary authorities whose members treat the 
medical officer of health as a servant only and not as an adviser, and 
there are medical officers of health who lose sight of the fact that they 
owe allegiance to their authorities ; there are sanitary authorities whose 
members are corrupt, and there may be medical officers of health who 
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play into their hands, but, as a medical man, I am proud not to be 
able to recall a single case where this has happened. In spite of the 
fact that the relations between the sanitary authorities and the medical 
officers of health are not always harmonious, the Sanitary Acts are an 
effective instrument for the instruction of the public in preventive 
medicine, and are bound to have a growing influence in this same 
direction. The Midwives Act has taught many persons, especially 
benevolent ladies, the difficulties of medical practice, and the working 
of this Act having proved quite unsatisfactory a Departmental Com- 
mittee appointed by the Privy Council has inquired recently into its 
defaults. As the shortcomings found in the Act were exactly what many 
medical men pointed out that they would be, the recommendations of the 
Committee followed the anticipated direction. This should strengthen 
the medical position and prove that the professional protests against 
certain provisions in and omissions from the Act were uttered in no 
trades’ union spirit, but were in accordance with public policy. Here 
again the medical man and the public are learning to understand each 
other. But no recent legislation has had so sure a tendency in this 
direction as the Act for the medical inspection of school children, 
which to some extent links the advance of the nation in education with 
its physical advance. The passing of the Act was itself complete 
testimony that the popular wish was all in favour of a hygienic up- 
bringing for children, and when the work is in full swing every school- 
room will be an opportunity for the display of clinical wisdom, and every 
educational authority will perforce have to learn something of the 
difficulties of medicine. I know that this work is not yet running 
smoothly. Very many regret that the medical inspection of school 
children has become a branch of the work of the medical officer of 
health, instead of being carried on by educational experts; some 
consider that the emoluments offered to medical men are too small, 
and others point without approval to the very large sum of money in 
the aggregate which will have to be paid to medical men. But these 
matters may be trusted to adjust themselves, when the Act for the 
Medical Inspection of School Children will be found to constitute a 
very real bond between medicine and the public. 
Social movements are playing a similar part. A large number of 
persons are now engaged in practical philanthropy, and their labours 
have very generally a medical basis compelling them to acquire know- 
.ledge of many of the circumstances which make the practice of medicine 
difficult. All schemes for the feeding of school-children or for the 
provision of economical canteens, all schemes for the help of nursing 
mothers or for their education and assistance in bringing up the 
nurslings, all the systematic visiting of the poor that is now being done 
with the object of instilling the principles of sanitation (the list of 
similar philanthropic endeavour might be lengthened) have one certain 
_result: they let those concerned into the secrets of many medical 
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embarrassments. Drawing-rooms discuss these and cognate themes, 
such as the alleged physical deterioration of the race, heredity and 
Mendelism, conscription, and the arguments for and against the ad- 
mission of women into Parliament. Such discussions sooner or later 
get upon a medical basis, or at any rate have to take into account the 
medical factor, and lead consequently to the familiarising of the public 
with medicine. A desire to fit the Mendelian theories and expectations 
to real life, and to take discussions of Mendelism into realms beyond the 
grower of the pea and the breeder of the Andalusian fowl, will set a 
student of these theories tracing pedigrees in his countryside. His 
original object in his house-to-house visitation of the peasants will 
be, perchance, to find out if the blue-eyed parents have bred blue-eyed 
children, or if the lineage of a hammer-toed family conforms to Men- 
delian notation, but one outcome of his researches must be a first-hand 
knowledge of the shortcomings of labourers’ cottages. The inevitable 
result of this will be a far more sympathetic and intelligent view of the 
work of the medical profession, and probably even a general opinion 
that, all things considered, doctors do not do their work very badly. 

If the Privy Council agrees to recommend the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the practice of medicine by un- 
qualified persons, it will do so not with the wish to uphold the privileges 
of a class, but with the intent to protect the public by indicating in an 
unmistakable manner who is and whois not a doctor, while the inquiry 
should elicit who is able, not being a doctor, to render none the less 
service in certain directions. By as much as the public is now able to 
appreciate the real aims of medicine, by so much will the cry of medical 
priestcraft be a feeble one in case the Commission is granted. It is 
inevitable that the cry should be raised. Not only will those usually 
to be found in revolt against accepted principles be irritated at what 
they will regard as an attempt to define more strictly the limits to 
their freedom, but sentimental people, inflamed mainly by ill-informed 
and ridiculous novels, will take the opportunity of saying that already 
the medical profession consists of a too protected class. These excit- 
able folk are not numerous, but some of them are honest and none of 
them are silent ; they will take pains to make their belief heard that 
medical men use their privileges to cloak their enormities, and that no 
legislation can be required which does not start with the abolition of the 
Medical Acts. 

I end as I began. The universality of medical interests has be- 
come of late years obvious to the public, and I am glad to believe 
that the spread of education will lead to more widely diffused sympathy 
with medical aims, and will close the mouths which clamour in ignorance 
rather than in malice, in soft-heartedness rather than in accuracy, for 
the disestablishment of a medical priestcraft. 


S. Squire SprRIGGE. 
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DANTE’S SELF-PORTRAITURE 


THE interest of Dante is perennial. There is no limit to it in time or 
place or among civilised mankind. He is one of the immortals who 
know not death nor decadence ; over him the changes of the world 
assert no power ; to him each generation of men turns for an answer to 
their own deepest moral and spiritual questionings, nor turns less 
eagerly, because his answer cannot be, and in their hearts they know 
it cannot be, their own. 

What manner of man, then, was this Dante? How do we picture 
him to ourselves? Is it possible at all to form an impression of his 
personality, his character, his relation to the society in which he 
moved, his deliberate ethical judgment upon men and things ? 

It must be admitted, indeed, that the historical records bearing 
upon the life-story of Dante are not many. Nor is it any part of my 
present purpose to examine them. They are well known; they speak 
for themselves; they enter into all his biographies. Rather has it 
seemed to me that I might try to focus such light as the poetry of 
Dante—the Divina Commedia, of course, especially—sheds upon Dante 
himself. For to many minds it is the humanity of a great man, and 
not the least of a great thinker or poet, that is in him the subject of 
commanding interest. 

No doubt there are some poets who, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, tell more of themselves in their poetry than others. This 
difference may be owing either to the poet or to the poetry—to the 
poet’s own character, or to the form which his poetry assumes, or to 
both. It is perhaps the satirist who reveals himself most. It is the 
dramatist who reveals himself least. But probably there is no poet 
in whom it is not possible to detect some self-revelation. I am not 
one who looks even upon Shakespeare as merging himself so entirely 
in the manifold dramatic creations of his genius that literary criticism, 
however sensitive it may be, is impotent to discern in his plays the 
ineffaceable marks of his keen, happy, sympathetic, equipoised human 
nature. But everywhere he keeps his personality in the background. 
To use Ruskin’s bold simile, he is as the sun shining alike upon the 
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evil and upon the good, and never showing either his sympathy or 
his aversion by any failure of his serenely luminous impartiality. 
Dramatic poetry alone permits a temper so equal as this ; and few are 
the dramatists who attain it. Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
Marlowe, Schiller, Alfieri, set each in larger or less degree the stamp 
of his own idiosyncrasy upon his dramas, Yet more truly is 
epic poetry in all its forms a natural reflexion of the poet. It is 
impossible to study Paradise Lost or the Faerie Queene or Gerusalemme 
Liberata or the Aeneid or the Iliad itself without forming some half- 
unconscious estimate of the man who wrote it. But of all poets to 
Dante, in himself and in the character of his great poem, the art of self- 
portraiture was most natural. He was a man of vivid and intense 
moral feeling. He had suffered, as none but strong souls can suffer, 
the agony of isolation and persecution ; he had seen his patriotic hopes 
defeated, his personal services vilified and condemned ; he had eaten 
the bitter bread of exile ; he had gone down into the dark valley of 
humiliation. But in all and through all he had been supported by 
his spiritual contemplation of the joys which ‘ eye hath not seen’ nor 
‘ear heard’ nor ‘ hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive.’ 
And then the time came when it was his fortune, as he traversed in 
imagination the wide spaces of Heaven and Hell and Purgatory, to 
pass sentence upon the many human virtues and vices, the glories, 
the sins and shames and sorrows of which the world that he had 
known and loved and hated, the world that had honoured and 
abused him, was so full. How was it possible that such a man after 
such an experience should not throw something of himself into his 
poetry ? 

The self-portraiture of Dante, whether it be conscious or not, is 
generally recognised, as a literary fact, by his editors and com- 
mentators,’ although they have not always agreed upon its limits or 
even upon its characteristics. Dr. Moore calls it his ‘ personal equa- 
tion.’ ? It depends in part upon the relation of the Vita Nuova to the 
Divina Commedia. Some students of Dante have gone so far as to 
suppose that his great poem is but a spiritual allegory of his own 
experiences. Thus the late Dean Plumptre* says: “ Dante, like Milton, 
and even in a yet higher measure, belongs to the order of poets whose 
writings are emphatically autobiographical, who speak out of the 
fulness of their heart, who find relief in utterance, who thus make 
known to others the bitterness or joy with which otherwise a stranger 
doth not intermeddle.’ So, too, Mr. Vernon‘: ‘In the Divina 
Commedia one must study carefully the history of Dante’s inner 


1 Eg. by Scartazzini on Parad. iv. 25-27 ; Plumptre on Purg. viii. 83; xv. 136; 
Parad. xxiii. 50. 

2 Studies in Dante, Second Series, p. 211 (1899). 

* The Commedia and Canzoniere of Dante Alighieri, Preface, p. xviii (1896). 

‘ Readings on the Paradiso of Dante, i. p. 125 (1900). 
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life, as also the development of his thoughts and his beliefs.’ But 
there is a passage of Ozanam’ which seems to express the personal 
aspect of Dante’s poetry in the truest, tenderest words; and if I 
quote it now, I shall refer to it again presently : 


La poésie de Dante est tout allégorique, mais elle est aussi toute personnelle, 
La pénitence dont il donne le spectacle, c’est bien celle de ’humanité coupable, 
mais o’est aussi la sienne. Quand il se montre & |’entrée de |’enfer, son fils 
Jacopo commente ainsi: ‘ Vuol dire l’autore che in quel tempo ch’egli commincid 
questo trattato era peccatore e vizioso, e era quasi in una selva di vizi e d’igno- 
ranza, sicché della via di virtude e di veritade errava," II insiste, et quand, au 
deuxiéme chant, Dante parle de la louve ‘avarizia per la quale egli lascid lo 
studio della scienza, che comminciato aveva nel tempo della giovinezza,’ Quand 
il sera au sommet du purgatoire, il avouera ses torts envers Béatrix. Si o’est 
son péché qu’il décrit, il décrit aussi sa pénitence. 


Everything about Dante is and ever will be interesting. His 
stooping gait, to which he makes reference in one well-known passage 
of the Purgatorio,‘ the weakness of his eyes,’ whether it were study 
or sorrow that had clouded them ; his dreaminess of nature, perhaps 
his liability to visions or trances * are characteristics which, if he only 
hints at them, serve to make his personality life-like. Even the colour 
of his hair is in question ; it is said by Boccaccio to have been dark, 
and so it must probably have been; but, as Longfellow has pointed 
out, Dante himself, when answering in Latin verses the invitation of 
Giovanni del Virgilio to receive the laurel crown at Bologna, seems to 
speak of his own locks as being golden.* Not less interesting are his 
stray allusions to his love of music’® and art,'’ his study of medicine ** 
and astronomy '*; his reminiscences of civic and political life. But it 
is Dante’s portrait which best tells what manner of man he was. He is 
the one poet whose countenance has stamped itself, like a haunting 
memory, on the imagination of the world. Here, if anywhere, may be 
seen the poet’s dower, 


the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love. 


Dante was proud. There was in him, as Blanc suggests, that 
element of conscious merit which is inseparable perhaps from the 
highest souls, and in them, but in them alone, is itself meritorious. 
He was in some senses like Aristotle’s peyadowuyos av7jp, the man who 
rises to his own estimate of his own worth, who peydAwy éavtov akot 


5 Le Purgatoire de Dante, p. 168; Commentaire du Chant ia. (1862). 

6 xix. 40-42. ‘ Andé alquanto curvetto,’ says Boccaccio; Vita di Dante, i. 37. 
7 Canzoniere Ballata, iii. ; Sonnet xxix. 

® Purg. xv. 118-138. 

® Eclog. i. 42-44. 0 E.g. Purg. viii. 1-6; ix. 143-4. 

" Purg. xi. 94; cp. Vita Nuova, xxxv. 

12 See Plumptre, Life of Dante, p. lxii. '* Dwina Commedia passim. 
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dfvos dv, who ‘ thinks himself worthy of great things, and is worthy 
of them.’ Thus he can represent Cavalcante as saying to him : 


Se per questo cieco 
Carcere vai per altezza d’ingegno, 
Mio figlio ov’é? e perché non é teco ?* 


Nay, he can say of himself, as he looks upon the fraudulent counsellors 
of the eighth ‘ bolgia,’ 


Pit lo ingegno affreno ch’io non soglio, 
Perché non corra che virti nol guidi ; 

Si che se stella buona, o miglior cosa, 

M’ha dato il ben, ch’io stesso nol m’invidi.'® 


He shows his sympathy, too, with the self-consciousness of genius, 
when in the same canto he puts into his master Virgil’s mouth the 
stately words 

S’io meritai di voi mentre ch’io vissi, 
S’io meritai di voi assai o poco, 
Quando nel mondo gli alti versi scrissi.'* 


In two passages, at least, of the Divina Commedia Dante tacitly 
confesses his love of fame, that 


last infirmity of noble mind, 


as Milton, who was his imitator and his rival, has called it. I refer to 
the noble passage of the Inferno'’ where Virgil reproves him in the 
words : 

Omai convien che tu cosi ti spoltre, 

Disse il Maestro, ché sedendo in piuma 

In fama non si vien, né sotto coltre ; 

Senza la qual chi sua vita consuma 

Cotal vestigio in terra di sé lascia 

Qual fummo in aer ed in acqua la schiuma : 

E perd leva su, vinci l’ambascia 

Con l’animo che vince ogni battaglia, 

Se col suo grave corpo non s’accascia ; 


and the other passage—more touching, if it be less striking—in the 
Paradiso,'* where he doubts whether he should repeat Cacciaguida’s 
story in the world of men or not, so distressing will it be to many 
minds, but adds : 


E s’io al vero son timido amico, 
Temo di perder viver tra coloro 
Che questo tempo chiameranno antico, 


to him fame being as life—‘ Temo di perder viver.’ 


Inf. x. 58-60. 

'S Inf. xxvi. 21-24. Cp. Furg xi. 97-99, if indeed Dante is there speaking (as 1 
think he is) of himself. 
16 Tid. 80-82. 


” xxiv. 46-54. ® xvii. 118-120. 
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Dante was proud, too, with a jealous pride of his own ancestry, 
Benvenuto expressly attests his noble birth. Dante liked to think 
of himself as lifted above the common herd of men. He dwelt in 
thought among the lofty souls. He understood the noble obligation 
of nobility. It is curious, as Mr. Vernon'® has noticed, how seldom 
in his great poem he mentions any person of the middle or lower social 
class. He was a moral and spiritual aristocrat. Even in Paradise he 
cannot resist a flush of pride at the thought of his descent from a 
warrior so renowned as Cacciaguida ; and the reproach which he lays 
upon himself is the measure of his fault, if fault it be.” About his 
poem, as about himself, there can be nothing mean. The very sinners 
whom he condemns must be distinguished ; he disdains to strike at any 
game that soars not on high ; he is like a storm-wind which sweeps the 
summits of the great mountains : 

Questo tuo grido fara come vento, 
Che le pit alte cime pit percote ; 
E cid non fa d’onor poco argomento.”* 


I cannot read the lines * in which Dante speaks of pride and of its 
penalty without feeling that he knew, and would let the world know, 
it to be a fault of his own nature. Let me instance especially his 
confession, in the 13th canto of the Purgatorio ; he is moving there 
in the circle of the envious, but it is not for envy—it is for pride—that 
he dreads punishment. 

Troppa é pit la paura, ond’é sospesa 
L’anima mia, del tormento di sotto, 
Ché gia lo incarco di laggii mi pesa.”* 


Nor is it, I think, without significance that he represents himself 
as bowing his head in the circle of the proud, 


Ascoltando, chinai in git la faccia,** 


for not only would he painfully catch the words of the penitents there, 
but he would show how he, too, had learnt the lesson of humility : 
so Benvenuto interprets the passage. It is a moving spectacle—the 
self-chastisement of a soul such as Dante’s. 

But his was ever an austere and solemn view of life. With what 
lofty contempt he regards the waste of time, the loss of life as he 
deems it, in sport!® With what emphasis he points men’s eyes to 
the high goal of their being! 

Considerate la vostra semenza : 


Fatti non foste a viver come bruti, 
Ma per seguir virtute e conoscenza.”* 


1 Readings on the Purgatorio of Dante, ii. p. 303 (1897). 

2» Parad. xvi. 1-6. 2! Parad. xvii. 183-135. 
22 E.g. Purg. x. 121-129; xii. 64-72. % vy. 136-138. 

* Purg. xi, 73, % Purg. xxiii. 1-3. % Inf. xxvi. 118-120. 
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Dante lived for his own high and holy purpose. In his seeming 
indifference to his own family—scarcely broken, as it is, in the instance 
of Forese and his virtuous sister,’ the kinsfolk of his wife Gemma— 
he almost approaches the isolation of his Divine Master Himself. 


Dante (says Ozanam**) parle peu de sa famille. Parcourez la Divine Co- 
médie. Béatrix la remplit de ses rayons ; mais jamais le podte ne nous entretient 
nide Gemma Donati sa femme, ni de ses fils, qui cependant semblent n’avoir pas 
été indignes de leur glorieux pére, puisque deux d’entre eux, Pierre et Jacques, 
devinrent ses commentateurs, C’est donc avec un plaisir inattendu qu’on 
trouve dans un coin du Purgatoire une scéne d’intérieur, un souvenir des premiers 
jours ot Dante, nouvel époux; trouvait dans la maison de sa femme de frater- 
nelles affections, avant que la guerre civile fut venue détruire ce fragile bonheur, 


Karl Witte *® has treated Dante’s married life in almost painful 
detail. The truth, perhaps, is not that Dante fails to appreciate 
the sanctity of marriage. He would seem to have regarded marriage 
strictly, almost ascetically. Buonconte da Montefeltro and Nino 
Visconti in the Purgatorio * use such language as implies that even a 
second marriage was in Dante’s eyes something like the desecration of 
an ideal. Benvenuto complains that he is unfairly severe on Beatrice 
d’Este for marrying again. But for Dante the ties of family could 
not be the first interest in life. As Wordsworth says of Milton, his 
‘soul was like a star and dwelt apart.’ Yet those ties of family 
were to him real and vivid. The Purgatorio is in a sense the most 
personal part of his great poem; it discloses most of his intimate 
thoughts and feelings; and no feature of the Purgatorio is more 
moving than the passionate desire, so often and urgently expressed 
by the sufferers, for the efficacious intercession of their kinsmen on 
earth.*? 

It is pleasant in a character so stern as Dante’s—in a life so sad as 
his—to notice, if only here and there, the traces of deep, tender human 
feeling. Perhaps the sternest natures in the world have not been 
the hardest, but rather kindly sensitive natures which have been 
obdurated by suffering. How touching, for example, is Dante’s 
sentiment of deep affection for his teachers! Such a sentiment has 
been characteristic of many noble minds at many different epochs of 
history. For the debt of the spiritually taught to the spiritual teacher 
is, as Carlyle says, immeasurable. Dante’s reverence for Virgil is the 
most striking acknowledgment of his indebtedness; but it does 
not stand alone. Whether he was ever a student or not in the 


7 Purg. xxiii. 43-90. 

28 Le Purgatoire de Dante, p. 384. Commentaire de Chant xxiii. 

2 Essays on Dante, ix. Gemma Donati (translated by C. M. Lawrence and 
P. H. Wicksteed). 

% y. 86-90; viii. 73-78. 

Eg. iii. 142-145; viii. 69-72. See Vernon, Readings on the Purgatorio of 
Dante, Preliminary Chapter, p. xxii (1897). 
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University of Paris, it is impossible to mistake the personal note o° his 
tribute to 

. - « la luce eterna di Sigieri, 

Che, leggendo nel vico degli strami, 

Sillogizzd invidiosi veri.** 

For at Sigier’s feet Dante sat, if not ‘ in the street of straw ’ or the 
Haymarket of Paris, yet at Florence or elsewhere in Italy. Scarcely 
any passage of the great poem leaves a happier impression on the 
reader’s mind than the fifteenth canto of the Inferno, where Dante finds 
his old master Brunetto Latini, and sorrows for the penal disfigure- 
ment of one whom he had known and loved so well; and Brunetto 
dwells upon the promise of Dante’s young life and foretells the anguish 
that he should endure from his fellow-citizens. The passage is so 
beautiful, especially Dante’s own tribute to his master, that I may be 
forgiven for quoting it in full : 

Se fosse tutto pieno il mio dimando— 
Risposi lui—voi non sareste ancora 
Dell’umana natura posto in bando : 

Ché in la mente m’é fitta, ed or mi accora 
La cara e buona imagine paterna 

Di voi, quando nel mondo ad ora ad ora 
M’insegnavate come l’uom s’eterna : 

E quant’io l’abbia in grado, mentre io vivo 
Convien che nella mia lingua si scerna.*° 


Dante’s was a sensitive nature ; he describes it as impressionable— 
Longfellow says, mercurial—in some familiar lines of the Paradiso. 
For there he tells how Beatrice, by her radiancy, seemed to enhance 
the luminous splendour of the planet Mercury, and he adds : 

E se la stella si cambié e rise, 
Qual mi feo’io, che pur di mia natura 
Trasmutabile son per tutte guise !** | 


But his sympathetic spirit had been embittered by the two keenest 
disappointments which can fall upon any lofty and generous soul. 
He was a patriot, and he had been exiled from his native city, He 
.was a Christian, and he saw the Church of Christ debased and defiled. 
He beheld the evils of his time, both political and ecclesiastical, but 
he was impotent to redress them. His was the pain which a great 
ancient writer has said to be the worst of all pains—the pain of him 
who is full of high thoughts and can do nothing to realise them. 


€xGiorn ddbvn rev ev avdp@maet avrn, TOAAG Ppovéovra pndevds xparéev. 


How strong a partisan Dante was, or might have been, as of the 
Empire so of the Church, may be inferred from one aspect of his 


poetry. 


% Parad. x. 136-138. % Inf. xv. 79-87. * Parad. v. 97-99. 
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There is no fault or failure which he regards with a more disdainful 
aversion than lukewarmness.* His was the spirit of those scathing 
words addressed in the Apocalypse to the angel of the Church of the 
Laodiceans : ‘I know thy works, that thou art neither hot nor cold. 
I would thou wert cold or hot. So then because thou art lukewarm, 
and neither cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of my mouth.’ * 

Searcely less bitter is Dante’s language in the 3rd Canto of the 
Inferno,*’ where at his first entering within the portals of Hell, he 


comes upon 
. . » Panime triste di coloro 
Che visser senza infamia e senza lodo, 
Mischiate sono a quel cattivo coro 
Degli angeli che non furon ribelli 
Né fur fedeli a Dio, ma per sé foro ; 


and in reply to his question Virgil says : oe 
Fama di loro il mondo esser non lassa, 
Misericordia e giustizia gli sdegna : 
Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa, 
There it was that he beheld the shade of him 
Che fece per vilta lo gran rifiuto; 
and he adds : 
Incontanente intesi, e certo fui, 
Che quest’era la setta dei cattivi, 
A Dio spiacenti ed ai nemici sui. 

With this passage it is natural to compare Dante’s treatment of 
Accidie in the 17th, 18th and 19th Cantos of the Purgatorio. For 
whatever the exact nature of Accidie may have been—and it is prob- 
able that Chaucer ** Anglicised the word because he could find no 
English equivalent for it—it must be something like an unworthy 
indifference to the matters of highest concern. Mr. Vernon calls it 
‘ spiritual sloth.’ Dante himself defines it as : 

L’amor del bene, scemo 
Di suo dover,*° 


i.e. as the love of good divorced from the effort to realise it. 

‘ Accidia,’ according to Thomas Aquinas,*° ‘ ita deprimit animam 
ut nihil ei agere libeat ;’ rather, as Dante means it, it is the cowardice 
which shrinks from noble action. 

It was a vice or a fault especially repugnant to a temper such as 
his. For Dante was a man of earnest and ardent convictions, He 


35 « All through the Commedia we have noticed Dante’s contempt for mediocrity 
or lukewarmness.’ Vernon, Readings on the Paradiso of Dante, ii. 30 (1900). 

3° Rev. iii. 15, 16. 7 31-51; 66-63. 

38 The Persone’s Tale, 675. 

® xvii. 85-6. Cp. The Bishop of Oxford’s (Dr. Paget’s) essay concerning ‘ Accidie’ 
in The Spirit of Discipline. 

© Summ. Theolog. i. 732. 
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was, as his writings show, an intense patriot. Florence, as a city, 
was the pride of his life. In his eyes its atmosphere, its scenery, 
the very dialect of its citizens were inexpressibly dear. More than 
once in the Divina Commedia it is his Tuscan speech which reveals 
him to his compatriots. So Farinata degli Uberti says to him : 

La tua loquela ti fa manifesto 

Di quella nobil patria natio, 

Alla qual forse io fui troppo molesto.*! 


So he himself says proudly in the circle of the hypocrites : 


To fui nato e cresciuto 
Sopra il bel fiume d’Arno alla gran villa.‘” 


And then he, who had loved Florence so dearly, was driven from it 
into life-long exile. In his own most touching words “ : 

Fu piacere de’ cittadini della bellissima e famosissima figlia di Roma, 
Fiorenza, di gettarmi fuori del suo dolcissimo seno, nel quale nato e nudrito 


fui fino al colmo della mia vita, e nel quale, con buona pace di quelli, desidero con 
tutto il cuore di riposare l’animo stanco e terminare il tempo che mi é dato, 


Dante was banished, and banished upon a charge which must have 
eaused exquisite pain to a nature like his. There is in the Zn/erno a 
passage “‘ so lengthy that it would be wholly disproportionate, but for 
its personal reference, where Dante expatiates upon the punishment 
inflicted for the sin of simony or barratry, t.e. for venal conduct in 
respect of public office. Yet ‘ barratry ’ was the charge upon which he 
had been condemned by his Florentine judges, first, on the 27th of 
January 1302, to pay within three days a fine of 5000 florins on pain 
of losing all his property, and to be banished for two years beyond 
the borders of Tuscany ; and a second time on the 10th of March 1302 
to death for contumacy. He was not alone; as many as fourteen 
other citizens were included in the same sentence. But to him as to 
them the sentence applied: ‘Si quis praedictorum ullo tempore in 
fortiam dicti Comunis pervenerit, tali perveniens igne comburatur, 
sic quod moriatur.’ Cacciaguida in the 17th canto of the 
Purgatorio* can only compare the charge against Dante for its 
cruelty and infamy with the calumny by which Phaedra in the 
play of Euripides drove her innocent stepson Hippolytus out of 
Athens. 

Such was his fate ; and who can wonder that it wrought in his lofty 
and passionate soul two mournful consequences? ‘Florence,’ says 
Dr. Vernon,‘ ‘ is alluded to all through Dante’s works, both of poetry 
and prose, in terms of intense love for the place and bitter hatred 
against its inhabitants.’ It was his love of Florence which made his 


“| Inf. x. 25-27 ; cp. Inf. xxiii. 76. 4 Inf. xxiii. 94, 95. 
Conn. i. 3. xxi. 22-xxiii. 57. % vv. 46-48, 
%® Readings on the Inferno of Dante, ii. p. 299 (1906). 
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exile unspeakably painful. I have sometimes compared in my mind ~~ 
his relation to the Florentines with St. Paul’s relation to the Jews. 
Like St. Paul, he would almost have consented to be ‘ accursed from 
Christ’ for his nation’s sake; yet his nation hated and persecuted 
him. ‘Bene facere et male audire regium est.’ The iron of exile 
entered into Dante’s soul. Everyone who reads the Divina Commedia 
feels his all-pervading sorrow. Yet it must be enough to cite the 
exquisite passage *’ in which he prays, even within heaven itself, that 
his great poem may win him the revocation of the sentence which had 
so long severed him from the city of his love. 


Se mai continga che il poema sacro, 

Al quale ha posto mano é cielo e terra, 
Si che m’ha fatto per pid anni macro, 
Vinca la crudelta che fuor mi serra 

Del bello ovil, dov’io dormii agnello 
Nimico ai lupi che gli danno guerra ; 
Con altra voce omai, con altro vello 
Ritornerd poeta, ed in sul fonte 

Del mio battesmo prenderé il cappello ; 
Perocché nella Fede, che fa conte 
L’anime a Dio, quivi entra’io, e poi 
Pietro per lei si mi gird la fronte, 


It was not to be so: 


Ungrateful Florence! Dante sleeps afar, 
Like Scipio, buried by the upbraiding shore ; 
Thy factions, in their worse than civil war, 
Proscribed the bard whose name for evermore 
Their children’s children would in vain adore 
With the remorse of ages,** 


In any reference to the after-consequence of Dante’s exile it is 
necessary to remember that the morals, even the Christian morals, of 
the Middle Ages fell sadly far below the standard of the Divine charity. 
Dante could speak praise of his friends in abundance ; but he could 
evince no pity for his enemies. It has been observed that of the 
seventy-nine persons whom he names as being in Hell no fewer than 
thirty-two are Florentines, and as many as iorty-three are Tuscans. 
In other words Florence produces nearly half, and Tuscany more than 
half, the victims of his condemnation. 

Of his vindictiveness, whether national or individual, the following 
passages may supply ample evidence. In the 15th canto of the 
Injerno he describes the Florentines as 


Quell’ ingrato popolo maligno, 





Che discese di Fiesole ab antico ; 
| Parad. xxv. 1-12. 4 Byron, Childe Harold, Canto iv. 57. 
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and again as 
Gente avara, invidiosa e superba, *® 
At the beginning of the 26th canto he apostrophises Florence in these 
bitter words : 
Godi, Fiorenza, poi che sei si grande 
Che per mare e per terra batti I’ali, 
E per l’inferno il tuo nome si spande. 
Tra li ladron trovai cinque cotali 
Tuoi cittadini, onde mi vien vergogna, 
E tu in grande onranza non ne sali. 
So Beatrice bids him lay aside the thought of vengeance on his 
enemies ; and the thought dies out of him, as he gazes into her eyes.*! 
But perhaps the bitterest passage of all, as Dr. Moore has remarked, 
is that in which he speaks of himself as one 
che al divino dall’umano, 
Alleterno dal tempo era venuto, 
E di Fiorenza in popol giusto e sano.°? 


Everybody knows in what language Dante rejected the idea of 
returning to his native city upon any terms not entirely honourable to 
himself. ‘ No, my father,’ he wrote to a Florentine friend, ‘ this is not 
my way of returning to my country ; but if any other can be discovered 
by you or by others which does not derogate from Dante’s fame and 
honour, I will with no lingering steps accept it. But if by such a 
course there is no entrance to Florence found for me, Florence I will 
never enter.’ Such a spirit was the expression of a proud, sensitive, 
patriotic nature under cruel wrong. Whether Dante did or did not 
compose the epitaph now inscribed upon his grave at Ravenna, yet 
its concluding lines express with absolute truth his affectionate and 
bitter feeling for his native city. 

Hic claudor Dantes, patriis extorris ab oris, 
Quem genuit parvi Florentia mater amoris. 


But his relation to the Church must have been to him a pain almost 
more acute. For the Church was in his days a hotbed of evils, and 
these evils he felt with the intensity of a Savonarola or a Luther. 
* His ideal,’ as Mr. Vernon says,** ‘ was upright secular government 
under the Emperor softened and sanctified by perfect purity in the 
spiritual guidance of the Church under the Pope, its appointed ruler. 
Nowhere did he find the realisation of his ideal. The Emperors were 
indifferent, and the hierarchy was corrupt to the very core.’ Of the 
disappointment which he felt as a Ghibelline I need not now speak ; 
it was not the bitterest element in his cup of sorrows. But what 
disappointment he felt as a Catholic Christian lies on the surface of his 


* vv. 61, 62; 68. 5° vy. 1-6. 5} Parad. xviii. 4-15. 
5% Ibid. xxxi. 37-39. 53 Readings on the Inferno of Dante, ii. p. 67 (1905). 
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great poem. Let me quote the bitter opening lines of the 19th canto 
of the Inferno : * 

O Simon mago, o miseri seguaci, 

Che le cose di Dio, che di bontate 

Deono essere spose, @ voi rapaci 

Per oro e per argento adulterate ; 

Or convien che per voi suoni la tromba 

Perocché nella terza bolgia state. 


What language could be stronger or more passionate? Or take 
St. Peter’s arraignment of his degenerate successors upon the Papal 
Throne in the 27th canto of the Paradiso,®* especially the lines 
Quegli ch’usurpa in terra il loco mio, 
Il loco mio, il loco mio, che vaca 
Nella presenza del Figliuol di Dio, 
Fatto ha del cimitero mio cloaca 
Del sangue e della puzza, onde il perverso, 
Che cadde di quassi, laggii si placa,** 
What a saeva indignatio it is that animates this terrible invective ! 
Yet all the while Dante remained a devout believer not only in 
Christianity but in the Church of Jesus Christ. It was not his faith 
that failed him. It was his spiritual guide who had betrayed him. 
It is true, as Dr. Moore *’ has observed, and perhaps it is strange, that 
Dante in the Inferno lays no special punishment upon heresy. But 
Benvenuto may be right in saying that the canto ‘* in which St. Peter 
at Beatrice’s desire examines him upon his faith reveals a certain 
sensitiveness to the charge of heresy which had been brought against 
him. Whether it is so or not, it is interesting to notice that he is 
careful not to close the canto without adducing St. Peter’s express 
approbation of his orthodoxy : 
Cosi, benedicendomi cantando, 
Tre volte cinse me, si com’io tacqui, 
L’apostolico lume, al cui comando 
To avea detto ; si nel dir gli piacqui.” 
A man of high spiritual temper may stand in a variety of relations 
towards Christianity. He may humbly and reverently accept it. 
He may stand aloof from it, not without sympathy but without 
conviction. He may look upon it as a stage in the gradual ascent of 
the human spirit from lower to higher truth. But no relation can 
be sadder than when an earnest disciple of Jesus Christ sees his ideal 
broken and shattered by the sins of the very body—nay, the very 
person—whom he regards as the divinely authorised representative 
of Christ upon earth. And this was Dante’s relation to the Papacy.” 
4 vy. 1-6, 55 vy. 16-66. 58 vy, 22-27. 
57 Studies in Dante, Second Series, p. 178 (1899). 38 Parad. xxiv. 
%® Parad. xxiv. 151-154. 


® Let me refer here to Witte’s Hssays on Dante, xvi.; Dante and United Italy, 
pp. 898-402 (translated by Lawrence and Wicksteed). 
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But, after all, it is the personal Dante—not the statesman, not the 
magistrate, not the theologian, not even the poet, but the man Dante, 
with his human strength and weakness, that is the proper subject of 
this article. Let me try, then, ere I conclude it, to show what sort 
of light Dante sheds upon his own character and history by his estimate 
of sins and apparently of his own sins. 

Dr. Moore in the Second Series of his Studies on Dante, has written 
a remarkable essay on ‘ The Classification of Sins in the Inferno and the 
Purgatorio.” I do not propose to follow him throughout. It has 
sometimes seemed to me that Dante is hard upon certain sins, e.g. upon 
pride, as knowing that they were akin to his own nature. Alfieri 
holds that he was hard upon avarice because it was so far from his 
nature. Certainly there seems to be a special emphasis of surprise in 
the question which Virgil puts to Statius : 


Come poteo trovar dentro al tuo seno 
Luogo avarizia, tra cotanto senno 
Di quanto per tua cura fosti pieno ? ” 


But the case may have been wholly otherwise. It is in bitter 
language that he declaims against the greed of gain in dowries, with 
reference perhaps to Beatrice’s marriage with Simon de’ Bardi.” 
Nor is it possible to forget that the she-wolf is one of the three beasts 
from which Dante flees in the opening scene of his great poem,™ and 
that the she-wolf is usually taken as typifying avarice. 

But there is one sin or one class of sin which, if I do not mistake it, 
Dante treats with a strange mixture of opposing sentiments—tender- 
ness and bitterness. Probably no episode in all the Divina Commedia 
has touched so many hearts as the story of Paolo and Francesca in the 
5th canto of the Inferno. It is not a little remarkable how fond Dante 
seems te be, in dwelling upon sensual sin, of associating it with the 
image of the wind. Such sinners are swept along, like starlings, 
before the storm-blast. 


E come gli stornei ne portan l’ali 

Nel freddo tempo, a schiera larga e piena, 
Cosi quel fiato gli spiriti mali 

Di qua, di 14, di gid, di si gli mena : 
Nulla speranza gli conforta mai, 

Non che di posa, ma di minor pena." 


A little later as the unhappy lovers come before him, he addresses 
Virgil in the lines 
Poeta, volentieri 
Parlerei a que’ due che insieme vanno, 
E paion si al vento esser leggieri ; 





* Purg. xxii. 22-24. * Parad. xv. 103-105. ® Inf. i. 49-54. 
“| Inf. v. 40-45. ® Ibid. v. 73-75. 
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and after Virgil’s reply he adds 


Si tosto come il vento a noi li piega, 
Mossi la voce: O anime affannate, 
Venite a noi parlar, s’altri nol niega.”° 


It would seem that he wishes to indicate alike the violence and 
the helplessness—perhaps, too, the unsatisfying nature—of sensual 
sin. 

There is no need to quote the passage—so marvellous in its sympathy 
and its delicacy—in which Francesca makes confession of her sin. 
But it is worth while to notice the effect of it upon Dante himself : 


Mentre che Il’uno spirto questo disse, 
L’altro piangeva si che di pietade 
Io venni meno si com’io morisse ; 

E caddi, come corpo morto cade, 


Nowhere else, I think, does Dante experience such emotion— 
not even in his contact with the sinners whom he had known and 
loved in their lifetime, however intense the penal suffering in which 
he discovers them. Dr. Moore in his essay on Dante’s Personal Attitude 
towards Different Kinds of Sin®™ speaks not only of the ‘ very severe 
punishment ’ which he ‘ metes out’ to ‘ incontinent sinners’ but also 
of the ‘ sorrowful respect and unrestrained pity ’ with which he regards 
them. 

It is ‘pietade’—sympathy or compassion—which causes Dante’s 
deathlike swoon. But that may not be all. There is not wanting 
ground for the suggestion that Dante in the Inferno exhibits peculiarly 
deep and awful feeling at the punishment of sins which had been or, as 
he knew, might easily have been his own. It may be, then, that he 
falls to the ground at seeing the fate of Paolo and Francesca because 
he had once sinned even as they. So Benvenuto says, and he may well 
have known. At all events the leopard, as the type of sensuality, is the 
first of the three beasts which confront Dante at the threshold of his 
poem. Towards that sin Dante evinces, I think, a certain indulgence. 
In the episode of Paolo and Francesca the prevailing note is com- 
passion rather than condemnation. Incontinence he hates; yet 
the incontinent ® are the sinners placed in the first enclosure of the 
city of Dis ; and even there they are not closely guarded. 

I can well understand the reluctance felt by the lovers of Dante, 
as by Witte,” Scartazzini and Plumptre, to acknowledge that he can 
have been guilty of any deviation from the strict and sublime law of 
purity. It is easy to imagine that in him, as in so many another saint 


© Inf. v. 79-81. @ Inf. vy. 189-142. 

8 Studies in Dante, Second Series, p. 217. 

*® Vernon, Readings on the Inferno of Dante, i. p. 280 (1900). 

7 Witte has quoted the passages of the Vita Nuova and the Convito hearing on 
Dante’s sin; Essays on Dante, iii. Dante’s Trilogy. 
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of God, sensitiveness of conscience may have magnified errors or 
failings into positive sins, Has he not himself said 

O dignitosa coscienza e netta, 

Come t’ é picciol fallo amaro morso ! ™ 


But it is not of immaculate lives, as of perfect stones, it is of lives 
sin-stained, converted and redeemed—as a St. Paul’s or St. Peter’s or a 
Magdalene’s—that the temple of God on earth has been built. All that 
is necessary is to look steadily at the intimations of Dante’s life in the 
Divina Commedia or elsewhere, and to try to read the lesson which 
they convey. I do not quote the explicit statements of Boccaccio or 
of Dante’s son Jacopo ; yet it is impossible wholly to forget them. But 
there is a sonnet of Guido Cavalcanti which bears upon Dante’s life ; it 
was sent as a rebuke to him for his conduct after Beatrice’s death ; 
perhaps I may be permitted to quote it in the version of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti.” 

I come to thee by daytime constantly, 

But in thy thoughts too much of baseness find : 
Greatly it grieves me for thy gentle mind 

And for thy many virtues gone from thee. 

It was thy wont to shun much company, 

Unto all sorry concourse ill-inclined : 

And still thy speech of me, heartfelt and kind, 
Had made me treasure up thy poetry. 

But now I dare not, for thine abject life, 

Make manifest that I approve thy rhymes ; 
Nor come I in such sort that thou mayst know. 
Ah! prythee read this sonnet many times ; 

So shall that evil one who bred this strife, 

Be thrust from thy dishonoured soul and go. 


It is natural to ask, does anything in the Divina Commedia itself 
seem to justify these hard words ? 
At the outset of the poem, as I have already shown, it is the 


Lonza leggiera e presta molto, 
Che di pel maculato era coperta,”® 


the leopard symbolising sensuality, which stands in the way of Dante’s 
ascent. The beast was fierce: it would not give way; nay, as he 
himself says, 


Anzi impediva tanto il mio cammino, 
Ch’io fui per ritornar pid volte volto.” 

Compare with this passage another in the 16th canto. Whether 
Dante did, as Buti relates, or did not in his lifetime enter the Order of 
St. Francis, and still more whether he entered it as a refuge from the 
temptations of the flesh, is and must perhaps remain a doubtful ques- 
tion. But there is no doubt that he was buried in a Franciscan church ; 


" Purg. iii. 8, 9. 72 Dante and his Circle, p. 144 (1902). 
8 Inf. i. 32-33. ™ Tbid. i. 85-36. 
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and tradition tells that he was buried in the Franciscan habit. What, _- 
then, must be his meaning when he says, 






To aveva una corda intorno cinta, 
E con essa pensai alouna volta 
Prender la lonza alla pelle dipinta ? ”° 








No interpretation of the lines, it would seem, is possible but one, if ‘ la 
lonza alla pelle dipinta’ is the type of sensuality: it is that the cord 
of St. Francis was the weapon with which Dante himself fought and 
conquered sensual passion. 

Already I have referred to Dante’s interview with Brunetto Latini, 
his old master. Not the least remarkable feature of it is the confession 
which he makes there about his own youth : 








Lassi di sopra in Ja vita serena, 
Rispos’io lui, mi smarri’ in una valle, 
Avanti che l’eta mia fosse piena.”* 








So too in the 27th canto of the Purgatorio” the Angel of Purity 
tells Dante that it is necessary for him to pass through the flames 
which purge away sensual sin. Known to every student of the Divina 
Commedia are the vehement words in which Beatrice reproaches 
Dante for his falling from virtue. This it was which made his passage 
through Hell to be necessary for his salvation : 









Tanto git cadde, che tutti argomenti 
Alla salute sua eran gia corti, 
Fuor che mostrargli le perdute genti.”* 





Known, too, is the deep pitifulness of Dante’s confession to her : 





Dopo la tratta d’un sospiro amaro, 
A pena ebbi la voce che rispose, 

E le labbra a fatica la formaro. 
Piangendo dissi: Le presenti cose 
Col falso lor piacer volser miei passi, 
Tosto che il vostro viso si nascose.” 








It would even appear from one passage, if Benvenuto rightly 
explains it, that Dante regards himself as having been in danger of 
eternal death. 

The question, then, is whether such language can be justly inter- 
preted as referring to philosophical or even theological error alone : 
whether it does not inevitably signify a darker and sadder moral 
failing. For my own part, I cannot look upon it otherwise than as 
issuing from the consciousness of past sin. I do not deny or dispute 
the error of thought : it is an error only too often linked with delin- 
quency of action ; but the error of thought was not, it seems, alone 
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the cause of Dante’s deep sorrow. It is in the 9th canto of the 
Purgatorio, at the Gate of Purgatory, that his penitence begins. It 
is in the 31st canto on the summit of the mountain of Purgatory 
that his penitence is completed. 


Quando fui presso alla beata riva, 
Asperges me si dolcemente udissi, 
Ch’io nol so rimembrar, non ch’io lo scriva.*! 


Perhaps his haunting consciousness of sin is the reason why he 
dwells so fondly upon the oblivion of past sins in Paradise.* 

‘Des larmes de cette glorieuse pénitence,’ says Ozanam,** ‘ nous 
avons vu sortir un poéme immortel.’ So Dante stands among the high 
and lofty souls, not as exalted in nature above the earth and above all 
that weak erring men may do and feel in it, but as supreme in faith, 
in penitence, and in recovery. Shall we admire him the less that he is 
seen in his own poetry to be so truly human? Nay, but we can love 
him the more, for he is nearer to ourselves. It was not his fortune— 
it could never have been his thought—to reveal the perfection of 
Him who ‘ knew no sin.’ Enough for Dante if he may by his genius 
and by his example so cleanse the heart of man as to set it in 
harmony with the eternal truth. 

To ritornai dalla santissim’ onda 
Rifatto si, come piante novelle 


Rinnovellate di novella fronda, 
Puro, e disposto a salire alle stelle,®4 


J. E. C. WEttpon. 


8! Purg. xxxi. 97-99. 8 Parad. ix. 104. 
8S Le Purgatoire de Dante, p. 169; Commentaire du Chant iz. (1862). 
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THovGH the memory, and indeed the names, of these worthies are now 
well-nigh forgotten, they were prominent figures in the society of 
their own times. Fame and notoriety contributed alike to their 
reputation. Praise and ridicule were alternately their portion to 
drink ; and, strange to say, they deserved them both. Their story is 
rather a tangled skein to unravel, and to appreciate it properly we 
must take a glance at the circumstances under which they arose. 
When the end of the fifteenth century was reached, philosophy, in 
the hands of the schoolmen, had become flat, stale, and unprofitable. 
It had degenerated into a useless dialectic, and its wordy warfare, 
chiefly about words, left none of the disputants any wiser than before. 
‘The same knots were tied and untied, the same clouds were formed 
and dissipated.” Men grew weary of circling round the same well- 
worn paths, weary of the grey twilight which brooded heavily over 
their thought. But the dawn was at hand. The revival of learning 
was spreading on every side, and the gates of scholasticism were soon 
to feel its impulse. In the bright heart of Italy there rose a ‘revolt 
against the lifeless logomachies which wrangled over a barren meta- 
physic, but left the realities of life untouched. Back to Nature! was 
the cry. Out from the cloister into the open air! Cut loose from 
the outworn speculations of the past and follow the large promise of 
the present! Look outwards, not inwards, for the light of knowledge, 
and seek truth not in empty theory but in actual experiment. Leonardo 
da Vinci, Giordano Bruno, and Galileo led the way in Italy; while 
in England, Francis Bacon, in spite of some personal limitations, 
triumphantly established the New Philosophy on secure foundations. 
The syllogistic or deductive method of inquiry Bacon discarded as a 
mere method of disputation, in favour of the inductive method, by 
which alone, he declared, scientific discovery could be achieved. He 
therefore urged that the theorising philosophies of ancient speculation 
should be replaced by an experimental philosophy of facts. Nature 
could only be learnt and subdued by investigation and inquiry. 
Experiment, endless experiment, could alone unlock the doors of the 
treasure-house of knowledge. His message was eagerly accepted, the 
ideas of the New Philosophy spread apace, and in spite of the troublous 
855 
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times, which were sadly hostile to scientific research, experiments 
became the fashion. 

Bacon died in 1626, and somewhere about 1645 ‘divers worthy 
persons, inquisitive into Natural Philosophy and other parts of human 
learning, and particularly of what hath been called the New Philosophy 
or experimental philosophy,’ agreed to meet once a week to discourse 
upon these subjects. Their names were Dr. John Wilkins, Dr. John 
Wallis, Dr. Jonathan Goddard, Dr. George Ent, Dr. Christopher 
Merrett, Mr. Foster, and Mr. Theodore Haake. This little knot of 
men may, perhaps, be described as the first of the Virtuosi, inasmuch 
as they were the first to combine for practical scientific effort. From 
this nucleus, some fifteen years later, the Royal Society arose. A small 
penalty was exacted for non-attendance at the meetings, and a small 
weekly subscription was raised to defray the cost of experiments ; but 
politics, theology, and gossip were severely excluded from their dis- 
courses. The earlier meetings were held in London, but in 1648 
Dr. Wilkins, having been made Warden of ‘Wadham College, retired 
to Oxford, whither he was followed by Dr. Wallis and Dr. Goddard. 
Oxford was at that time a centre of great intellectual activity, ‘ and 
was also frequented by some gentlemen of philosophical minds, whom 
the misfortunes of the kingdom and the security and ease of a retire- 
ment among gownsmen had drawn thither.’ Accordingly, Wilkins 
had no difficulty in establishing an Oxford branch, as it were, of the 
London society, fully equal in repute to the parent stem. Besides 
Wallis and Goddard, it numbered among its members Dr. Seth Ward, 
Robert Boyle, Thomas Bathurst, Lawrence Rooke, Robert Hook, 
and, more illustrious than all, Christopher Wren. Wren’s modern 
fame rests chiefly on his architecture, but his other attainments were 
many and brilliant. He was born on the 20th of October 1631. 
Twenty years later Evelyn speaks of him as ‘ that miracle of a youth,’ 
and Barrow described him as ‘ prodigium olim pueri, nunc miraculum 
viri, imo demonium hominis.’ About 1649 he became a fellow 
commoner of Wadham under Wilkins. He was an acute mathemati- 
cian, professor of astronomy at Gresham College, Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy at Oxford, skilled in dynamics, and a meteorologist. He 
had a ready inventive faculty, and is credited with fifty-three inven- 
tions and discoveries, nearly all of which were of practical utility. 
Among other things he invented a method of injecting fluid into the 
veins, which facilitated the transfusion of blood, soon to become so 
fashionable an experiment. He was President of the Royal Society 
from 1680 to 1682, but during the latter part of his life he was too 
busy with architecture to pursue scientific research. 

A few words are also due to the remarkable man who was practically 
the founder of the Royal Society. John Wilkins, born 1614, was the 
son of an Oxford goldsmith, himself ‘a very ingeniose man with a 
very mechanical head.’ He delighted in experiments, and evidently 
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had learning and abilities above his station. The son followed in the 
father’s footsteps. In early life he published a work designed to 
prove that the moon was habitable and accessible by flight, which 
probably suggested Paltock’s story of Peter Wilkins. He married 
Cromwell’s widowed sister, Robina French, and took the Parliamentary 
side during the Civil War. But he was a broad-minded and tolerant 
man, and many Royalists (Evelyn among them) held him in high 
esteem. During his Wardenship of Wadham he made it an intellectual 
centre to which many distinguished men of both parties were attracted. 
Dr. Seth Ward is a notable instance. He had suffered severely for 
his loyalty to the King, having been ejected from his fellowship at 
Sidney-Sussex ; but after this misfortune he migrated to Wadham 
to enjoy the companionship of Wilkins. Among the Virtuosi of 
Wadham was one Walter Pope, Gresham Professor of Astronomy, 
and one of the early Fellows of the Royal Society. In 1658 he was 
Junior Proctor, and in this capacity successfully resisted an attempt 
to abrogate the statute which required cap and gown to be worn. 
These were then regarded suspiciously as relics of Romanism. It is, 
perhaps, doubtful whether the present distaste of the undergraduate 
for academic attire can fairly be referred to the same religious scruples ; 
but the distaste itself has quite a venerable antiquity, being at least 
as old as the days of Sir Kenelm Digby. Pope was also the author of 
the quaint memoirs of the highwayman Claude du Val, which are 
preserved in the Harleian Miscellany. 

Meanwhile Wilkins did not lose touch with his fellow-Virtuosi in 
London, and we hear of meetings at the Bull Head Tavern in Cheap- 
side in 1658 and 1659 at which he was present. In the latter year he 
was made Master of Trinity, Cambridge, and though he was deprived of 
his post at the Restoration, he readily consoled himself with his 
beloved experiments. Nothing came amiss to his indefatigable 
energy. Thus, at one time he is busied with a treatise on the still 
obscure subject of telepathy; at another, John Evelyn, on paying 
him a visit, finds him engaged in ‘ contriving chariots.’ Probably his 
politics were not very acrid, and in any case he did not remain in 
permanent disfavour. In 1662, Seth Ward being made Bishop of 
Exeter, Wilkins was appointed to a deanery under him; and in 1668, 
by the exertions of the Duke of Buckingham, he was promoted to the 
bishopric of Chester. Aubrey, in one of those vivid personal sketches 
which make his Brief Lives such delightful reading, has left us a 
pleasing picture of him. ‘ He was no great read man, but one of much 
deepe thinking, and of a working mind, and a prudent man as well as 
ingeniose. .. . He was a lustie, strong growne, well sett, broad 
shouldered person, cheerful and hospitable.’ Evidently a typical case 
of the mens sana in corpore sano. 

In 1659 the little society had greatly increased both in numbers and 
reputation. The meetings could no longer be conveniently held in 
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private lodgings, or even in a tavern; and its influence had made 
itself felt so much that Robert Boyle described it as ‘ The Invisible 
College.’ Accordingly, in 1660, it was formally constituted as a 
‘Society for the promotion of all kinds of experimental philosophy,’ 
and, on the 22nd of April 1663, it was incorporated under the name of 
‘The Royal Society of London for the Improvement of Natural 
Knowledge.’ At the same time a charter was granted to it by Charles 
the Second, who was therein described as its founder and patron, and 
who, though rather fond of poking fun at his protégés, retained a certain 
interest in it through life. 

As soon as the Royal Society had settled down to its work, investiga- 
tions were commenced on a colossal scale. Nothing was too large to 
daunt these scientific adventurers; nothing too small to be beneath 
their notice. With the same zeal they would pursue the discovery of 
the longitude, or discuss the respective heights of Og the King of 
Basan and Goliath. To cull a few specimens from a very long list, 
their inquiries dealt with astronomy, meteorology—including showers 
of fish and frogs and the ‘ vermination ’ of the air—with the chemical 
qualities of water springs, in reference to their fitness for brewing and 
other commercial purposes ; with ‘ the water blasts of Tivoly, floating 
islands of ice, and the shining of dew in a common of Lancashire and 
elsewhere’; with mineralogy, earthquakes, and the habits and 
observations of divers ; with metallurgy, agriculture, pisciculture, and 
poisons. Monsters and their anatomy came in for special attention, 
as well as surgical operations and sympathetic cures; and the long 
catalogue ends with ‘ pendulum clocks, rare guns, experiments in 
refraction, of a way to make use of eggs in painting instead of oil, of 
the island Hirta in Scotland, of the whispering place at Gloucester, of 
the Pike of Teneriff.’ The programme was comprehensive, but to 
the best of their ability every means was taken to ensure accuracy. 
Some of the Fellows were deputed to study the literature of the various 
subjects, others to prosecute inquiries among seamen, travellers, and 
other specialists. With regard to the experiments at the expense of 
the Society, it was ordained that, as far as might be, they should be 
performed before the Society, or, if this were impossible, in the presence 
of at least two curators appointed for the purpose. Sprat, afterwards 
Bishop of Rochester, writing in 1668, tells us that the Royal Society 
‘set their faces against the superfluity of talking, and the luxury and 
redundance of speech,’ an offence which he declares ought to be ‘ plac’d 
among those general mischiefs, such as the Dissention of Christian 
Princes and the want of Practice of Religion. They have exacted,’ 
he continues, ‘from all their members a close naked natural way of 
speaking, positive expressions, clear senses, a native easiness, bringing 
all things as near the mathematical plainness as they can, and 
preferring the language of artizans, countrymen and merchants, before 
that of wits or scholars.’ 
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..] All this seems admirable common-sense. And yet, through the 
last half of the seventeenth and the first half of the eighteenth centuries 
the Virtuoso, according to popular ideas, was a contemptible crank, 
superstitious and gullible, and interested only in the eccentric or the 
monstrous: a sham philosopher, vain and shallow, whose ostensible 
love of learning was at root but an idle curiosity, and whose learning 
itself was studiously divorced from practical utility. How came this 
conception to arise? The explanation is not really far to seek. The 
impetus of a new movement is always apt to outrun discretion, and 
the pursuit of the New Philosophy was no exception. The originators 
of the cult were serious, scientific men, but they could not keep it 
clear of fantastic devotees whose extravagancies did a great deal to 
discredit it. It seems clear that there were a good many of these 
about. Thomas Shadwell was a close observer and a clever delineator 
of the social life of his time. He was eminently what would now be 
called ‘ topical,’ and prided himself on being constantly up to date in 
the very slang of the day. We may feel sure, therefore, that in 
Sir Nicholas Gimcrack (the Virtuoso in his play of that name) we get 
a good portrait of the Virtuoso of the seventeenth century in his 
ridiculous aspect. ‘A sot that has spent £2000 in microscopes to 
find out the nature of eels in vinegar, mites in a cheese, and the blue 
of plums, which he has subtilly found out to be living creatures.’ Or 
again, ‘One who has broken his brains about the nature of maggots, 
who has studied these twenty years to find out the several sorts of 
spiders, and never cares for understanding mankind.’ He affects 
to learn swimming by lying on a table, with a frog in a bowl of water 
by his side whose movements he imitates. Longvil, a young man of 
fashion, inquires, ‘Have you try’d in the water, Sir?’ ‘No, Sir,’ 
replies Gimcrack, ‘ but I swim most exquisitely onland. . . I content 
myself with the speculative part of swimming, I care not for the 
Practick. I seldom bring anything to use; “tis not my way. Know- 
ledge is my ultimate end.’ 

Here we have one of the commonest of the taunts levelled at the 
Virtuosi, which crops up constantly in contemporary writers. Shad- 
well repeats it more than once. 


Bruce. What does it concern a man to, know the nature of an ant ? 
Lonavit. O, it concerns a Virtuoso mightily ; so it be knowledge, ’tis no 
matter. 


Perhaps some of the Virtuosi deserved it, but the reproach in itself 
is of rather slender merit. As Bacon aptly observed, there should be 
experiments of ‘light’ as well as of ‘fruit’; and knowledge is not 
necessarily useless because it cannot immediately be reduced to a 
cash value. Moreover, the knowledge disdained as barren will often 
turn the tables on the scoffer by suddenly proving valuable, and the 
experiment of light is transformed into an experiment of fruit. But 
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whatever may have been true of the Gimcracks among the Virtuosi, 
no such charge can be brought against the leaders of the movement. 
Indeed, Boyle speaks of the New Philosophy as valuing ‘ no knowledge 
but as it has a tendency to use,’ and warmly praises the industry, 
broad-mindedness, humility, and teachableness of the members of the 
Invisible College. They were, in truth, earnest votaries of applied 
science, and though their experiments sometimes carried them into 
strange regions, practical utility was ever before their eyes. 

The charge of credulity has somewhat more substance in it, but 
it was equally repudiated by the genuine Virtuosi. They looked askance 
at the chemists who sought for riches ‘ by transmutations and the 
great Elixir,’ or philosophers in such eager quest of the Philosopher’s 
Stone that they saw some footsteps of it in every ‘line of Moses, 
Solomon, or Virgil.’ So far, indeed, were they from owning to credulity, 
that they were inclined to apologise for their excessive scepticism. 
‘To this fault of sceptical doubting the Royal Society may perhaps 
be suspected to be too much inclined ; because they always professed 
to be so backward from setting of principles or fixing upon doctrines.’ ! 
To the same effect is a story told by Aubrey of Sir William Petty. At 
one of the annual meetings of the Royal Society on St. Andrew’s Day, 
Aubrey (himself a Fellow) remarked that, instead of St. Andrew, a 
better patron saint for the Society would have been St. George, or 
St. Isidore (a canonised philosopher). ‘No,’ said Sir William, ‘I 
would rather have had it on St. Thomas’ Day, for he would not believe 
till he had seen and putt his fingers into the holes, according to the 
motto Nullius in verba.’ This was the motto ultimately selected by 
the Society out of six suggested by John Evelyn. The others were 
Et augebitur Scientia; Omnia probate; Quantum Nescimus; Ad 
majorem lumen (rather a mysterious piece of Latin); and Experiendo. 

Petty is a good specimen of the best kind of Virtuoso. He was 
born on the 26th of May 1623, and was the son of a clothier at Romsey. 
From childhood he had strong mathematical and mechanical tastes. 
In early youth he was stranded in France with a broken leg, where for 
some time he was in desperate straits, and lived for a week, according 
to Aubrey, on two or three pennyworths of walnuts. However, he 
contrived to learn French, Latin, and Greek ; he studied anatomy at 
Paris, and, returning to England, entered himself at Brasenose. In 
1649 he became a Doctor of Physic, and in the following year, together 
with Dr. Wilkins, he performed the remarkable feat of reviving Ann 
Green, a criminal who had been hanged. He was also made Professor 
of Music at Gresham College. He was one of Cromwell’s Commis- 
sioners for Oxford, and it was under Cromwell’s orders that he also 
made his great survey of Ireland. Among many other things, he 
invented a double-keeled boat, anticipating the principle of the 


' Sprat, 106. 
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Calais-Douores, which beat the mail packet from Dublin to Holyhead 
by fifteen hours. He also invented ‘a wheel to ride upon,’ possibly 
something resembling the two-wheeled hobby-horse which came into 
fashion for a short time in 1819. He married the daughter of Sir 
Hardress Waller, ‘a very beautifull and ingeniose lady, browne, with 
gloriouse eies,’ and his sympathies were naturally Cromwellian. But 
after the Restoration he soon came into favour with Charles the 
Second, ‘ who was mightily pleased with his discourse,’ and the Duke 
of York. He was a sound political economist. Pepys, who was 
President of the Royal Society in 1684, praised him as an excellent 
Commissioner of the Navy, and Evelyn declared that there was no 
better Latin poet living. Nor did he lack some lighter accomplish- 
ments. He was, it seems, a capital mimic, ard could imitate incom- 
parably the pulpit style of the Presbyterian, the Independent, the 
Capuchin, or the Jesuit. He had, moreover, a sense of humour, 
which once at least stood him in good stead. Sir Hierome Sankey, a 
swashbuckling Anabaptist, who claimed to cast out devils, and notably 
‘a walking devil named Tuggin,’ sent him a challenge. Petty was 
very short-sighted, and having, as the challenged party, the right to 
nominate place and weapon, appointed a dark cellar and a carpenter’s 
axe. This turned the challenge to ridicule, and the matter dropped. 
Petty was thoroughly imbued with the scientific spirit which alone 
can give value to scientific research. Sir Kenelm Digby is a repre- 
sentative instance, among the early Virtuosi, of those who, for lack 
of this spirit, became scientific castaways. He is a striking figure, 
with a childhood made tragic by his father’s execution, and a boyhood 
glorified by a romantic passion. Goodly to look upon, noble in 
address, and gigantic in strength, ‘had he been dropt out of the 
clowdes in any part of the world he would have made himself respected.’ 
A diplomatist, a courtier, a linguist, an author, a traveller, a 
philosopher, and a filibuster, whatever he put his hand to he did with 
his might. In a description which he gives of himself he observes 
that his temperament ‘cannot keep itself in mediocrity, but will 
infallibly fall into some extreme.’ His early love for the beavtiful 
Venetia Stanley never really faltered. Undaunted by difficulties, he 
persisted indomitably till he had made her his wife, and was never 
really consoled for her early death. His love of science was genuine 
enough, and even in prison he gladly turned to it. But his researches 
were marred by his extravagant superstitions, and Stubbes, a bitter 
enemy of the Royal Society, called him ‘the Pliny of our age for 
lying.’ His famous powder of sympathy for the cure of wounds was 
a horrible mess, of which the first ingredient was ‘moss of a ded 
man’s head, 2 oz.’ But even Boyle, who had judicious doubts about 
Digby’s theories, writes that ‘he hath many excellent secrets and 
experiments of all sorts, yea, some arcana of the highest nature.’ 
Vou, LXVI—No, 393 3M 
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These seem to have consisted, however, chiefly of quack medicines 
Jike the Virga aurea, and misty theories of the occult properties of 
gems, and so forth. He fed his wife on capons fattened with vipers 
to preserve her beauty, and treated her with snail broth for con- 
sumption. The troublous times in which he lived brought him many 
a buffet, but they never quenched his love of learning, and he took a 
lively interest in the formation of the Royal Society, of which he 
became a Fellow. On the death of his wife he retired to Gresham 
College to seek comfort for her loss in scientific experiments. And 
when he returned for the last time to England to end his days, his 
house—‘ the last fair house westward in the north portico of Covent 
Garden ’—became the regular resort of mathematicians, chemists, 
philosophers, and literary men. He died on the 11th of June 1665, 
having been born on the same day in 1603. 

But, indeed, it must be fairly admitted that, even among the true 
Virtuosi, some strange beliefs and opinions still lingered. Nor is this 
to be wondered at. Science was only just emerging from the mists 
of superstition, and it was impossible that these should be dispelled 
by the first ray of sunrise. Astronomy still smacked of astrology, 
chemistry of alchemy, and medicine had to struggle against, or even 
make terms with, a thousand and one quack remedies. Bacon never 
quite shook off a belief in witchcraft; and even Isaac Newton, who 
became Fellow of the Royal Society in 1671 and its President in 1703, 
had some weak joints in his scientific armour. The great astronomer 
had been, as he confessed, an astrologer, and he was strongly attracted 
by the religious vagaries of the Cevennois. Curiously enough, too, in 
spite of his high mathematical attainments, his arithmetic was very 
faulty, and, when Master of the Mint, he was obliged to have his 
accounts made up for him. 

The earlier Philosophical Transactions of the Society show how 
slowly the old ideas relaxed their grip on the new thought. Thus, in 
1694, we hear of a very great and dangerous wen which was cured by 
the application of a dead man’s hand, ‘ whence the patient felt such 
acol | stream pass to the heart that it did almost cause in him a fit of 
swooning.’ Touching for the King’s evil (scrofula) still claimed the 
faith of the vulgar, though the practice died out in the reign of Queen 
Anne. But no less an authority than Robert Boyle testified to the 
therapeutic powers of Greatrix the Stroaker. This practitioner is 
said, on one occasion, to have chased a pain, by stroking, from the 
patient’s head to his back, and thence, through the right thigh and leg, 
to his great toe. In this, its last ditch, the pain turned to bay, making 
the patient ‘ roar out,’ but, on further stroking, it finally disappeared. 
Then we have a fanciful account of the facial expression of hard 
drinkers, and a still more fanciful theory of the correlation of voice 
with character. Phosphorescent light puzzled the Virtuosi consider- 
ably, and many experiments were made with decayed wood, fish, and 
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other substances. Shadwell, who shows a remarkably close acquaint- 
ance with the actual work of the Royal Society, has a mischievous dig 
at these. Sir Nicholas Gimcrack is asked to what use he puts his 
Pneumatick Engines. He replies, ‘I eclipse the light of rotten wood, 
stinking whitings, and thornback, and putrid fish when it becomes 
lucid.’ 

Lonavrt. Will stinking flesh give light like rotten wood ? 

Sm Nicnotas. ’Tis frequent. I myself have read a Geneva Bible by a leg 
of pork. 


At the end of the play Gimeorack declares that he will devote all his 
energies to the discovery of the Philosopher’s Stone, adding, ‘I had 
like to have gotten it last year, but that I wanted Maydew, it being 
a dry season.’ This belief in the occult qualities of Maydew was a 
very sturdy superstition. Towards the end of the seventeenth 
century a whole set of experiments to determine its properties and 
composition was made by Thomas Henshaw and recorded in the 
Philosophical Transactions. We learn also from the Philosophical 
Transactions that Boyle claimed to have made air ‘wholesome for 
inspiration ’ by treating pounded coral or oyster shells with vinegar, 
and Hooke, by mixing oil of tartar with vitriol, or spirit of wine with 
turpentine. Critics might fairly make merry over experiments like 
these, but they represent a stage through which science in its infancy 
was bound to pass. Many, too, were the inventions of the Virtuosi ; 
some of them useful, some fantastic; and in these days of aviation it 
is interesting to learn that Hooke is said to have invented thirty 
different modes of flying. The inventions of Wren and Petty have 
already been referred to. Besides these, Papin and Savery made some 
real advances in the application of steam power, and even the bone- 
digesting machine invented by the former seems to have been more 
than a mere toy. Shadwell’s Virtuoso is, of course, a prolific inventor. 
He, too, has learnt how to fly—theoretically ; and he has invented, 
among other things, a sort of megaphone on a magnificent scale, 
which he calls a stentrophonical tube. ‘I have thought of this,’ he 
explains, ‘ to do the King service ; for when I have perfected it, there 
needs but one parson to preach to the whole country ; the King may 
then take all the Church lands into his own hands, and serve all 
England with his chaplains in ordinary.’ 

Lonevit. This is a most admirable project. But what will become of the 
other parsons ? 


Sm Nicnotas. It is no matter ; let em make woollen cloth and advance the 
manufacture of the nation, or learn to make nets and improve the fishing trade. 


An echo of this remarkable argument may still be heard in some of 
the political controversies of to-day. 
Among the graver speculations of the Virtuosi was the teusietuiion 
of blood for therapeutic purposes. The origin of the idea is generally 
3u 2 
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attributed to Wren, who commenced experiments in this direction 
about 1659. But Aubrey relates how ‘at the Epiphanie 1649’ 
Francis Potter had communicated to him ‘ his notion of curing disease, 
&c., by the transfusion of bloud.’ The theory was founded on the 
idea that almost all diseases were due to a morbid condition of the 
bodily fluids, particularly the blood, and, consequently, that disease 
might be expelled by drawing off the patient’s vitiated blood and 
transfusing that of a healthy animal. For a short time it was in 
considerable vogue both in England and France. In 1667 an experi- 
ment was made, to which Pepys alludes, of transfusing the blood of 
a sheep into a poor student named Coga, who submitted to the opera- 
tion by Dr. King for a guinea. In this case no ill-results followed. 
But in France some similar experiments ended fatally, and the practice 
was discontinued. Shadwell makes Gimcrack boast that, by applying 
this treatment to a mangy spaniel and a sound bulldog, he had turned 
the spaniel into a sound bulldog, and the bulldog into a mangy spaniel. 
This is a caricature, of course ; but it is hardly more grotesque than 
Dr. Thomas Sherly’s ‘ philosophical essay declaring the probable 
causes of stones in the greater world, in order to find out the causes 
and cure of the stone in the kidneys and bladder of men.’ Whatever 
analogies may exist between the macrocosm and the microcosm, they 
can hardly be pressed to this disconcerting length ; and the modern 
patient may certainly be grateful that stone in the bladder is no 
longer treated on geological principles. But, as has been said, 
medicine was still in a somewhat tentative stage. Aubrey declares 
that Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, was a very 
poor physician. Jonathan Goddard, according to the same authority, 
had but three or four prescriptions with which he treated all diseases. 
Among these, no doubt, were the celebrated ‘ Goddard’s Drops,’ the 
recipe for which he is said to have sold to Charles the Second for 
50007. A subtle revenge this, if the story be true ; for that monarch 
had ejected him from the Wardenship of Merton College, Oxford. 
Goddard was an unwearied experimenter and was rather exploited 
by the Royal Society on that account. Aubrey tells us that ‘ they 
made him their drudge, for when any curious experiment was to be 
donne they would lay the taske on him.’ Indeed, he took all his 
inquiries very seriously ; for we find him, on the 10th of February 
1663, reading to the Royal Society ‘A Discourse upon Eggs, containing 
ten signs whereby to distinguish new eggs from those which are stale.’ 
He died in harness in 1675, being smitten with apoplexy ‘ on his way 
home from a club of Virtuosi who were wont to meet at the Crown in 
Bloomsbury.’ 

One of the ugliest features of the experiments of the Virtuosi was 
the atrocious cruelty practised upon animals. Vivisection (of course 
without anesthetics) in the most appalling forms was employed, 
apparently without the faintest pang of reproach. Possibly the 
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Cartesian doctrine that animals were insensible automata may have. 
deadened their feelings. Akenside makes this one of the character- 
istics of his Virtuoso : 

Beasts, fishes, birds, snails, caterpillars, flies 

Were laid full low by his relentless hand, 

That oft with gory crimson was distained : 

He many a dog destroyed and many a cat. 


The cruelty, too, was often heightened by the wantonness of the 
experiments, animals being tortured, not to obtain knowledge on 
some definite point, but apparently for the purpose only of seeing 
what happened. Thus, to take one of the milder specimens, we hear 
of an unfortunate carp ‘ attempted to be fed with bread and sack 
without success.’ ‘But leaving these horrors, even the more sober 
researches of the Virtuosi display rather an untempered eagerness 
for the merely wonderful. Monstrosities of all kinds occupied a great 
deal of their attention ; so, too, such natural curiosities as a fall of dew 
like butter, and ‘a shower of fishes judged to be whiting.’ In a 
satirical pamphlet called the T'ransactioneer these portents are described 
as ‘A shower of whitings. A shower of butter to dress them with.’ 
And indeed strange things seemed to happen in this uncritical age. 
At Christmas 1693, according to the ‘Transactions,’ Harlech in 
Merionethshire was suddenly invaded by a ‘kindled exhalation,’ which 
came across Cardigan Bay in the night, poisoning the grass and 
firing haystacks. The visitation lasted till late in the summer of 1694, 
by which time its peculiarities had been more fully revealed. This 
mysterious exhalation was not like an ordinary fire; it burnt with 
a weak blue flame which, in spite of its deleterious effects on crops 
and ricks, might be touched without injury by man. It was observed 
to come from a sandy and marshy spot in Carnarvonshire, called 
Morva Bychan, and could be repelled or extinguished by any loud 
noise, such as that of drums or horns. Fossils were the subject of 
much controversy among the Virtuosi, and various explanations were 
offered to account for them. To the orthodox they seemed conclusive 
evidence of the Deluge. Dr. Martin Lister, however, regarded them 
as independent natural products—lapides sui generis—which had no 
connexion with real shells or other organic objects, but had been 
fashioned by nature, apparently just for the fun of the thing. Beau- 
mont developed this theory still further. Fossil shells, he declared, 
were not real shells petrified, but were a sort of arrested growth. 
The raw material of shells, or, as he terms it, ‘a shelly substance,’ 
was, according to him, diffused through all nature, which, consequently, 
could as well produce shells in mines as in the sea. He regarded the 
process as a form of vegetation produced by the ‘ seminal root of life ’ 
which permeates the natural world, but which sometimes, as in the 
case of the fossil shell, makes a bad shot, and is ‘hindered by the 
inaptness of the place to proceed to give to these things a principle of 
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life in themselves.’ The seminal root of life he identified with the 
dry light of Heraclitus. John Woodward regarded fossils as the 
relics of real animals, and claimed them as evidence of the Deluge, 
while he connected them with a curious theory of ‘the vegetative 
motion ’ of the earth. But this and his other doctrines were severely 
eriticised, particularly by John Arbuthnot. Woodward had a strange, 
ill-regulated mind, and rather a disagreeable temper. He was always 
falling out with his brother Virtuosi. In 1710 he was required by the 
Royal Society to apologise for some insulting expressions which he 
had addressed to Sir Hans Sloane. This he refused to do, and was 
accordingly expelled from the Council. His bitter tongue never 
deserted him. In a duel with Dr. Mead which arose out of some 
quarrel over medical matters, Woodward’s foot slipped and he fell. 
‘Take your life,’ said his opponent. ‘ Anything but your physic,’ 
was Woodward’s retort. Even in high quarters a belief was still held 
in the virtues of the so-called unicorn’s horn (probably, in most cases, 
a fossil bone), and more than one experiment was made to ascertain 
whether snakes or spiders could cross a circle of powdered unicorn’s 
horn or of Irish earth. So, too, Sir Robert Moray, when President of 
the Society, read a paper to prove that barnacles turned into birds, while 
Sir Kenelm Digby and Mr. Pellin were each prepared to vouch for the 
production of young vipers from the powdered liver and lungs of a viper. 

By degrees the true Virtuosi shook off these juvenile errors and 
indiscretions, and with them the pseudo-scientists who had done so 
much to bring their researches into disrepute. The latter rapidly 
degenerated into mere Curiosi, and perhaps deserved all the ridicule 
which they encountered. Steele, in the Tatler (No. 216), takes Shad- 
well’s Gimerack as the type of these, and professes to reproduce his 
will. It is an amusing skit. The testator, after giving legacies of 
one box of butterflies, one drawer of shells, a female skeleton, a dried 
cockatrice, &c., makes the following bequest: ‘ My eldest son John 
having spoke disrespectfully of his little sister whom I keep by me in 
spirits of wine, and in many other instances behaved himself un- 
dutifully towards me, I do disinherit, and wholly cut off from any 
part of this my personal estate, by giving him a single coekleshell.’ 

Scientific inquiry had no real attractions for these men, and they 
became mere collectors of curiosities, or, as they preferred to call 
them, ‘ rarities.’ Akenside’s Virtuoso has a ‘ rich museum of dimen- 
sions fair’ full of objects of this kind. It was to minister to tastes 
like these that the museums of Salter and the Tradescants came into 
existence. Salter, or Don Saltero, as Steele calls him (Tatler, No. 34), 
thus described his own collection : 


Monsters of all sorts are seen ; 

Strange things in Nature as they grew so ; 
Some relics of the Sheba Queen 

And fragments of the famed Bob Crusoe. 
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Among the relics of the Sheba Queen was her milkmaid’s hat. The . 
collection also contained ‘ The King of Morocco’s tobacco pipe,’ and 

‘ Job’s ears which grew on a tree.’ Indeed, institutions altogether 
more august yielded to the same craze. In the early years of the 
eighteenth century Dr. William Oliver reported to the Royal Society 
that among the ‘ natural rarities ’ of the Royal Museum at Copenhagen 
there were hares’ heads with horns, a petrified baby, a pair of stags’ 
horns growing out of a piece of wood, and an egg laid by a woman. 
This last treasure was carefully authenticated. The lady, it seems, 
had laid a brace of eggs, one of which, on being broken, resembled an 
ordinary hen’s egg, the other had been sent to Olaus Wormius ‘ by 
very good hands,’ and had by him been presented to the museum. 

It was in France, however, that the spurious Virtuosity took 
deepest root. Stimulated by the rise of the Royal Society, some of 
the ‘ choicest wits in France’ attempted, about 1660, to form a similar 
society. This met every Monday, and their discourses were compiled 
and edited by Eusebius Renaudot. In 1664 an Englishman named 
Havers (subsequently assisted by one Davies) was permitted to 
translate them, on condition that the names of the members should 
not be divulged. The conferences are curious, but not very instructive. 
Usually two subjects were selected for discussion at each conference, 
and these were sometimes strangely assorted. For example, at one 
conference the subjects for debate were (1) Is it easier to resist pleasure 
or pain? (2) Of the little hairy girl lately seen in this city. At 
another (1) How long can man remain without eating? (2) Of the 
echo. Or again, (1) Of the origin of the winds. (2) Why none are 
contented with their lot ? The conferences are described as ‘ A general 
collection of Discourses of the Virtuosi of France upon questions of 
~ all sorts of Philosophy and other Natural Knowledge. Made in the 
Assembly of the Beaux Esprits at Paris by the most ingenious persons 
of that Nation.’ But in spite of this imposing description, it is clear 
that the most ingenious persons had few of the scientific pretensions 
of the English Virtuosi. The discussions often show considerable 
cleverness, and a certain amount of rather undigested knowledge ; 
but the trail of superstition is over them all. There is a serious dis- 
cussion as to Incubi and Succubex, and whether devils generate. 
The virtue of charms and amulets was generally admitted, though 
one debater cautiously adds that ‘ confidence is a necessary condition 
for making the amulet efficacious.’ Metaphysical principles are 
postulated without scruple, and readily accepted as explanations. 
Thus the qualities of quicksilver are ascribed to its possessing an equal 
mixture of the principles of siccidity and humidity. Our old friend 
the unicorn’s horn is treated rather roughly, yet it is recognised that 
‘all horns have an Alexiterical virtue by which they resist feavers.’ 
On the psychological side we learn that memory is seated at the back 
of the head, for which reason ‘ we scratch the hinder part of the head, 
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as if to chase it, when we would remember anything.’ The French 
Virtuosi, unlike their English brethren, never rose above this level ; 
and a century later, in 1763, The Gestleman’s Magazine thus puts on 
record their absurdities : 


The folly of the French Virtuosi at Paris is arrived at a great pitch. Collecting 
natural curiosities is in high vogue, and to that degree that no one is esteemed 
de bon ton who has not a collection. The decorations of some cabinets are more 
expensive than the curiosities, and savour so much of that gout marqué or outré, 
now so general in France, that the collections seem more like raree shows than 
like anything of a scientific nature. 


In England the pseudo-Virtuosi had succumbed before this to the 
ridicule showered upon them. Following in Shadwell’s footsteps, 
Ned Ward, in his History of Clubs and the London Spy, made merry 
in a somewhat coarse fashion at their expense, and Steele flicked them 
with polished raillery. The Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus were 
a more solid attack. This satire was projected by Pope, Swift, and 
Arbuthnot, but was written almost entirely by Arbuthnot, though 
certain anticipations of Gulliver show the hand of Swift. Arbuthnot 
being himself a Fellow of the Royal Society, and a learned man to 
boot, was not at all disposed to spare the follies of the sham scientist. 
Woodward’s extravagant doctrines came in for severe treatment, 
and the ancient shield in which the infant Martinus was cradled is 
evidently a hit at a doubtful antique which Woodward had been 
induced to purchase. Even philosophy proper does not escape. 
Crambe, on being told that substance was that which was subject to 
accidents, replied that soldiers must, in that case, be the most sub- 
stantial people in the world: a dig at Locke. Arbuthnot’s Petition of 
the Catoptrical Victuallers is a lighter effort in the same strain, and is 
quite good reading even now. The Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus 
were never finished ; but in 1751 Richard Owen Cambridge attempted 
a dull and laborious continuation of them in his Scribleriad. This, 
however, fell quite flat ; and indeed it was altogether belated, for the 
objects of its satire had practically disappeared. 

Science truly must begin in wonder, but it ought not to remain 
there. And this really points the distinction between the true and 
the counterfeit Virtuosi. The comparative ignorance of the seven- 
teenth century was the justification alike of Bacon’s plea for experi- 
ments, and of the wideness of the experimental system which the 
Virtuosi initiated. Where so little was known, who could say in 
what strange corners truth might lurk? And, consequently, from 
this standpoint, the procedure of the Virtuosi was strictly scientific. 
They felt that it was not for them to condemn anything offhand as 
impossible or absurd. On the contrary, the stranger the case pre- 
sented, the greater the need for a scrupulous investigation of it. In 
fact, as Sprat pertinently remarks, the true and unwearied experimenter 
‘often rescues things from the jaws of those dreadful monsters 
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Improbability and Impossibility.’ At the outset, no doubt, there was. - 
not much to distinguish the work of the true from that of the sham 
Virtuosi ; but the former soon learnt to rise above the superstitions, 
the follies, and the trivialities in which the latter remained enmeshed 
to the end. The very ridicule which they incurred quickened this 
process, for the Society was keenly sensitive to it, and keenly appre- 
hensive of the injury which it might inflict on the interests of science. 
They had other opponents to reckon with, to wit, the philosophers of 
the old Aristotelian school, and the narrower spirits of religious ortho- 
doxy ; but these ‘severe and. frowning dogmatical adversaries ’ they 
feared less than ‘the Wits and Railleurs’ of the age. Moreover, 
and this is important to observe, there was a profound philosophical 
conception underlying their multitudinous experiments, namely, 
that of the solidarity of all things. Under this conception the universe 
of our knowledge is treated, not as a mere collection of facts and 
objects, but as a systematic whole, with inter-relations between all 
its components. Every part of this scheme is connected with every 
other part, and accordingly light thrown on one of its humblest 
elements may help to illumine the darkness in which its deepest 
mysteries are veiled. As Sprat, their historian, observes, in a fine 
passage : 

There is nothing of all the works of Nature so inconsiderable, so remote, or so 
fully known, but by being made to reflect on other things, it will at once enlighten 
them and show itself the clearer. Such is the dependence amongst all the orders 
of creatures, the sensitive, the rational, the natural, the artificial, that the appre- 
hension of one of them is a good step towards the understanding of the rest. . . . 
This is truly to command the world: to rank all the varieties and degrees of 
things so orderly upon another, that, standing on the top of them, we may 
perfectly behold all that are below, and make them serviceable, to the quiet, and 
peace, and plenty of man’s life. And to this happiness there can be nothing else 
added, but that we make a second advantage of this rising ground, thereby to 
look the nearer into heaven. 

Norman PEARSON. 
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CONTEMPORARY POLITICS IN FRANCE 


WuEN friends from abroad come to see me in Paris and express a wish 
to go to the Chamber, I must own that I feel a pang of despair. My 
national self-respect is put to a severe test. Alas! the Sessions of the 
Palais Bourbon do scant honour to my country. 

It would be good, it would even be natural, if the legislators of a 
great nation were superior both in mind and character to the moral 
and mental average of that nation. More than this, since our deputies 
and senators are our representatives, they should, surely, represent 
France ; they should make, as it were, a portrait of her, a portrait if not 
flattered at least faithful. But look at them ; examine them; listen to 
them. In every way they are inferior, greatly inferior, to the average 
man in France ; instead of a portrait, they give us a sad caricature. 

And so, when my foreign friends come back from a Session at the 
Palais Bourbon, I invite them to consider that a country which can 
resist such a parliamentary system must be very strong and very 
admirable. And this will, I hope, be the conclusion which my readers 
will draw from an article in which I have tried to set forth the de- 
plorable condition of politics in the France of to-day. 

The political health of a nation seems to me to be the result of the 
equilibrium of two opposed forces—one a change-seeking, the other a 
conservative power. When one of these forces destroys the other, 
the consequences are terrible. For some years now we have been 
watching tormented Russia in all the agitation of a crisis, the cause 
of which is the formidable supremacy of the conservative over the 
change-seeking power. Russia, thus dominated, has been impotent to 
adapt herself to new circumstances, and she is suffering from having 
wished to perpetuate an impossible archaism. On the other hand we 
see France imperilled by the mad domination of innovators who are 
no longer trammelled by the slightest resistance. It is thus that she 
is led into extravagant adventures, the end of which no man can 
foresee. Let us leave Russia and confine ourselves to France, where 
I shall try to analyse these symptoms as accurately as I am able. 

With this view I must first of all enumerate existing parties, and 
indicate their character and their position. 

There are a great many parties. This is a principal feature—the 
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first sign—of politicalanarchy. For the rest, whatever thenumber and 
diversity of parties in an organised society, the confusion they make 
only serves to re-open the deeply-rooted quarrel between Conservatives 
and Reformers. Their antagonism is more or less clear-cut, their 
combat more or less even. But if we look more closely at the struggle, 
we shall find it simple enough behind its screen of tricks and intrigues. 
In France three main parties divide the honours between them—the 
honours of an immense disorder extending to every detail. These are : 
the Right, the Radicals, the Socialists. Within the pale of the Right 
I set the Royalists, the Bonapartists, and the Nationalists. The 
Radical label covers the Radicals, the Radical Socialists, and the 
Independent Socialists; while the term ‘Socialists’ practically 
comprises the Unified Socialists alone. I do not even mention the 
Moderates. Later on I shall have occasion to allude to the vacillation 
and uncertainty of their present réle. 

‘The Right’ hardly counts any longer. There are in fact but 
few Royalists, either in the Chamber or the Senate, and it may be 
said that there are no Bonapartists. Outside Parliament, it is true, 
the monarchic idea has its votaries, its hardworking partisans. The 
Bonapartist cause also has its faithful, but these cannot be said to 
work hard. The Royalists have their newspapers, their circle, their 
writers—many of them with big literary names—their controversialists, 
who want neither fire nor talent, their orators who parade a passionate 
propaganda in the provinces. They have their theoreticians, too, who 
afford an elegant practical demonstration of the unity of monarchy 
and democracy ; and their men of action, who are by no means lacking 
in zeal and enthusiasm and courage. 

What will come of all this endeavour? The elections of next year 
will tell us something. Just now French politics exist without either 
Royalists or Bonapartists. As for the Nationalists, the Dreyfus 
business ruined their game. They were clumsy, and then they had no 
luck. All the same, their doctrines were noble, and now we should 
find their influence very opportune. They have been, in large measure, 
wiped out. 

This is what the Right of to-day is reduced to. You may join a 
few Moderates to the rest. But the Moderates have lost all prac- 
tical value. They had their day of power; not long ago they governed 
France. They govern her no longer. How many are there? and what 
are they doing? There are not many, and they are doing nothing. 
The little remnant of their party, once so flourishing, is scattered. 
Some of them, scared by the rise of the Left, have gone to the 
Right. With considerable ill-humour they have given up the Re- 
publican fiction which has cheated them. But the Right is not very 
fond of them, and they stand by her side in the sulks. The rest, 
worse luck, have gone to the Left ; they felt that the Radicals had won 
the battle, and they abandoned a cause which had, in truth, abandoned 
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them. From time to time they have voted with the Left; they 
accepted, for instance, the separation of Church and State which they 
once called a monstrous measure. In short they have turned into 
Radicals—pitifully—without pride, without pleasure. At present 
they form the right wing of the Radicals, who are dragging them more 
and more towards the Left. We will leave them alone. 

I have already said that the Right hardly counts now in the French 
Parliament. But Parliament makesuse of it in rather funny fashion. 
For when the members of the extreme Left need the help or support 
of the Radicals for one of their brand-new undertakings, they pretend 
that they will have to fight fiercely against the dread ventures of the 
reactionaries. They announce that the Republic is in mortal danger 
from the existence of its irreconcilable enemies. They announce that 
the Republic must be saved. They call the Radicals to the rescue. 
In a moment the Radicals are there. It is all a piece of deceitful arti- 
fice, a stratagem that takes in nobody, but one which bears fruit. 
In reality the Right, the Parliamentary Right, is no more. 

The Radicals have the majority ; they have it in the Chamber 
and in the Senate ; and they have it in such a way and to such a degree 
that they could rule the roost all by themselves, without any alliance 
with other parties, if they wished to, or if they knew how to wish to. 
But that is not in the least what they are at. By ‘ Radicals’ we must 
understand something more than the Radicals proper and the old 
Moderates who have gradually turned into the Radicals ofthe hour. We 
must include two more groups, the Radical Socialists and the Indepen- 
dent Socialists. These two groups spring from a different ancestry 
although they have the same kind of outlook. The Radical Socialists 
are the Radicals of yesterday, who, afraid of seeming over pusillani- 
mous, have tried to lend colour to their superannuated Radicalism by 
giving it a fashionable name and adding to their ancient title the flatter- 
ing epithet of Socialist. In spite of which they remain nothing but 
Radicals, poor old Radicals, nervously anxious to be in the forefront 
and never to be taken for reactionaries ; yet in the end still nothing 
but Radicals, the same as any others. As for the Independent Social- 
ists, they are, so to speak, the misfits of organised Socialism. Whether 
it is that the revolutionary excesses of Socialism have finally frightened 
them, or whether they have had other kinds of trouble with this 
difficult-tempered party, whether they have resigned, or whether they 
have been expelled, they have gone over to the Radicals although 
they keep the name of Socialists. Their independence need not delude 
us. They are simply Socialists who have turned out badly and have 
been adopted by the Radicals. 

Such is the Radical party. It has now been in power for some 
ten years. It is still in power to-day, although the President of the 
Council calls himself a Socialist—an old-fashioned Socialist, of course, 
but one who has settled down into Radicalism in the most comfortable 
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way conceivable. On every side now, however, there is talk of a crisis_- 
in the Radical party. He himself has more than once confessed to 
uneasiness. What is it that is actually happening ? 

It is an absurd story and it would be almost pathetic if it were not 
even funnier than it is sad. And here it is, in two words: now that 
the Radicals are masters, they have not got any programme at all ; 
they are strong enough to do what they*want, only they have nothing 
now todo. There they stand, powerful, opulent, deplorable. 

They once had a programme. They even succeeded in rousing a 
good deal of commotion round about their projects. At that time 
Radicalism was to transform this country, to animate it with unimagin- 
able vitality. Well, it has all been done, and now that it has been 
done, we can attest that the Radical programme was purely and simply 
anti-clericalism. Yes, it was really nothing more. From the distance 
what did we not dream of? And this is all. The politics of these 
arrogant innovators was inspired by hatred of the Catholic clergy 
and by hatred of whatever was spiritual. They came into power and 
they lost no time in going to work. 

What have they achieved? They have achieved ontincligienlinnns 
In other words, they first attacked the regular clergy and then the 
secular. To begin with came the suppression of the religious Associa- 
tions, next the separation of Church and State. 

The suppression of the religious Associations is the work of the 
minister, Combes ; the separation of Church and State of the minister, 
Briand. Combes and Briand are the two great men of triumphant 
Radicalism. Significant gallants these—the one at the end of his 
career, the other at his zenith. Combes is a terrible old fellow. He, 
at all events, has not been a sceptic. But he has thus avoided the in- 
convenience of uncertainty, seeing that he possesses no more than one 
idea. This fact has preserved him from the fatal embarrassments of 
choice. Besides, the one idea in his possession was not one of these com- 
plicated, difficult, metaphysical ideas in which the intellect loses itself. 
Not at all. Frankly, old Combes detested monks and nuns. He had a 
horror of them, he execrated them. And his very simple plan was to 
suppress them. He gathered round this elementary idea every fanatic 
that he could find among the Radicals, the Socialists, among all the 
forces of the Left and the extreme Left. He was rabid, he was skilful 
and mischievous. Every means was fair that could help him to gain 
and keep his majority. He had it in his grasp. He sacrificed all else 

to his idea. He gave the War Office to his comrade, General André ; 
the Admiralty to his comrade, Pelletan; these two, like himself, 
revelled in anti-clericalism and disorganised respectively the Army 
and the Navy. So the monks and the nuns were sent off; the police 
and the military were despatched to the assault of the convents ; 
they forced locks, they scaled walls, they made an end of innocent 
and pious persons who had an inveterate habit of prayer and 
of devotion. Ridiculous successes, such as, in better days, would have 
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dishonoured Radicalism. Old Combes, by virtue of hi: fanatical 
obstinacy, had achieved his ends. France was emptied of monks and 
nuns. He is considered a very remarkable statesman. And he did, 
indeed, expend an amazing amount of energy ; but it was expended 
in the service of a detestable cause and with all a sectarian’s signal 
malevolence. 

M. Briand is not quite of the same mould. He is another type of 
Radical politician. And he has only lately become a Radical. 
He has arrived at Radicalism as well as at a sort of relative 
wisdom. We knew him as a revolutionary Socialist, the vehement 
apostle of universal strikes and of anti-militarism, an inter- 
nationalist, an advocate, in short, of the worst follies of the 
most advanced party. Intelligent he was, however. But hardly 
did he come into power than he modified his views—it must 
be owned to his advantage. He did so visibly. His dress improved. 
In the afternoon, frock-coats were noticeable ; in the evening, his dress- 
coat was well-cut ; his neckties were in good taste. His equipment 
was no longer that of the fanatic. In the days of his fanaticism his 
face was cut in two by a thick moustache which overspread his cheeks 
and turned into a bushy beard; as a minister, he took care to shave 
off this excessive growth and to leave only enough upon his upper lip 
to shade it with elegance. He presented the appearance of a man of 
the world. And his ideas underwent a like transformation. They grew 
tamer, more moderate. In fact, he was overtaken by the crisis that 
overtakes all revolutionaries who make up their minds to settle down. 
From the moment they own something to preserve the Conservative 
comes into them, and directly their position puts them in direct touch 
with reality they give up the impossible dreams of their phase of 
vehemence. M. Briand made his appearance as a kind of Radical. 
His measure of reform was the separation of Church and State— 
an ancient project of the Radical party. 

And this, when all is said, is the balance-sheet of Radicalism. 
Its universal panacea was an anti-clerical programme ; the two reforms 
that it boasted, the expulsion of the ‘ Religious’ and the separation. 
These measures are now fulfilled. Whether for good or evil—and to 
my mind it is for evil—they have acquired the force of law. 

As far as the Radical party goes, what remains then? Nothing. 

Now let us give a glance at the wholly Socialist party. It is much 
smaller than that of the Radicals ; it is composed of people who are, for 
the most part, very mediocre. Only—they possessa programme. From 
a parliamentary point of view their party is stamped by the character 
of one person—one of little intellectual value, but of great political 
influence—the Citizen Jaurés. This big, burly figure of a man, bearded, 
thick-haired, red-complexioned, gives you an instant impression of 
friendly vulgarity. He takes up a great deal of room because of his 
bodily dimensions, which are not those of the working or of the suffering 
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classes ; because, too, of his mobile exuberance. Of the South he is, - 
with a southern accent; hence a born orator, with a beautiful voice, 
warm in tone, and with a prodigious wealth of words that absolve 
him from expressing clear ideas. He talks and he talks, and phrases, 
metaphors, vindications, imprecations pour in unbroken floods from his 
wide-open mouth. Men admire him, he is well-pleased—and he goes 
on talking. When he ceases, one asks oneself why he does not continue 
to spout forth honied cascades of oratory, which, since they have 
no definite object, might just as well have no end. However, he soon 
begins again, for silence does not suit his nature which inclines to 
prolix gossip. 

He comes from afar; he comes from the Centre ; in old days he was 
moderate—very moderate—but that was at a time when the extreme 
Left was not in good odour. Since then, curiously weak-willed, he 
has allowed himself to be dragged more and more towards the Left, 
and now he is a hero among madmen. He has taken upon himself 
heavy responsibilities, which he bears gay-heartedly, because he is a 
man of a light and irreflective spirit. 

He comes from afar. He comes from the Ecole Normale. He is 
a man of culture. He had a good deal of success with the thesis for 
his degree which he submitted to the Sorbonne, a thesis concerning the 
reality of the external world as against the teaching of Berkeley and 
the idealists. He is a doctor—and hence at least some of his prestige 
amongst his illiterate circle. He is a great delinquent. He has stood 
surety for the craziest enthusiasts; he is the patron of the worst 
theories. Before his advent, revolutionary absurdities had been 
openly classed among the perils which a government was bound to 
mistrust. It is he who, with his reputation as a philosopher, has lent 
them a kind of odious authority. True, the ministers of recent years 
have been piteously feeble about the dangerous organisation of Revo- 
lutionary Trade Unions. It was because they were pusillanimous ; 
it was also because the rabidness of the members of the Labour Con- 
federation had assumed in their eyes an impressive appearance of 
ideology. And who lent it this flattering appearance? None other 
than the Citizen Jaurés. He has been the indulgent friend of all the 
blatant riff-raff, of all the various sectaries of anarchy, who, safe and 
snug in their offices, organise, prepare, unchain revolutions. He opened 
the columns of his paper to them. He comprcenised himself that he 
might give them the advantages of his political impunity. He wanted 
them to profit by his eloquent renown and, as far as possible, by his 
Sorbonne diplomas, so that their elementary school follies should not 
appear too contemptible. At the same time, he encouraged them by 
his support, his protection, his agreement with them. 

The Radicals, who rule us, begin to perceive the danger caused 
to the State by this general Confederation of Labour, which, under 
colour of care for the interests of the working-classes promotes a policy 
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of revolt. As a matter of fact they were obliged to revolt, even to 
shed blood, before they could acquire the right degree of distrust. 
Did they not see the Citizen Jaurés—on the one hand the omnipotent 
counsellor of the Combes ministry, on the other the comrade of the 
Confederation? The Citizen Jaurés has been the delusive inter- 
mediary between a legitimate government and a scandalous anarchy. 
It is under shelter of his ingenious sophisms that the greenhorn 
Radicals have hobnobbed without wanting to, without knowing it, 
with the Anarchists. And he himself—did he suspect that this was so ? 
Only dimly. This sorry philosopher has, practically speaking, all the 
drawbacks of a jerry-builder of systems—or, rather (for if we study 
the theories of our sociologists, we shall not find that they contain 
a single idea which can be ascribed to him) an amateur of systems. 
He is ignorant of concrete reality; he has no notion of the effect 
of arguments rashly proffered to the mob; he never thinks of the 
detestable actions which will embody them ; of the consequences, nay of 
the perversions, which will change them into crime. And that is why 
men of action, even the most stupid, make a great impression upon him. 

He is timid, and he is afraid of growing more so. He does not 
dare set a bound to the number of his chimeras. He fears to be 
accused of cowardice in debate. And so he goes farther and farther, 
perhaps in the hope that he will not be asked to go farther still. He 
is asked and he goes. 

It must be remembered what he was at the time of the Hervéist 
epidemic, when that inept citizen, Gustave Hervé, promulgated his 
criminal, his anti-patriotic insanities and proclaimed his desire to 
plant the flag of France on a dunghill. The Citizen Jaurés would have 
given much not to follow the formidable madman who was leading 
him. But he had no energy to resist, or to get away, and he allowed 
himself to be dragged onwards. All the same he himself was getting 
farther. Little by little, just as earlier in the day he had grown out 
of Moderate views and taken up smarter opinions, so now he let 
himself be pushed into Socialism, then into Collectivism, then into 
Revolutionary Trades-unionism—talking all the time and perorating, 
while each doctrine forced upon him was adorned in turn with his 
fine, redundant phrases. 

This forward march he accomplished as men accomplish a retreat, 
because they lack courage. Being the sophist that he is, he does 
not know how to establish a definite, clear-cut line of demarcation 
between certain ideas and certain others; those on the one hand 
acceptable, those on the other not so. His powers of rhetoric and 
debate have furnished him with abundance of fine shades, shot- 
colours like those on the neck of a dove, colours such as were once 
the favourite symbol of the old Sceptics, colours which have served 
to help him pass from the one set of ideas to the other. 

From tint to tint, he has come to the blood-red of the most savage 
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foes of the State. They use him as an advertisement, and they are ~ 
right ; for he it is who is their authoritative protector, their tutelary 
friend. Will he ever feel that it is not right to encourage fools in their 
folly, and that when doctrines become crimes, responsibility falls upon 
him who has extolled them—even as he has done by his babble, the 
chatter of a mandarin who has fallen into demagogy ? 

And this is the great man of parliamentary Socialism. I do not 
say that he is the great master of Socialism ; no, the absurd inanity of 
his doctrines puts him far below a real theoretician like Jules Guesde. 
But in the Chamber and among the intrigues of the daily life of politics, 
he is certainly the first of the Socialists. This predominant position 
is due to his extreme facility of speech ; to his southern gift of the gab ; 
to his middle-class tact which, at all events, has had a little elementary 
education. And if we are to put the right finishing touch to his 
portrait, we are bound to emphasise once more the eminent weakness 
of his character, the obligingness of his disposition, his moral and 
intellectual pusillanimity. And behind him what a band !—a band 
of screamers. They have ‘unified’ themselves; they have con- 
demned to ‘Independence’ (which means, in plain terms, to 
Radicalism) whoever should refuse the vigorous discipline of the 
party. From that point of view they are strongly grouped; with 
disturbing energy they have built up a massive front. Their fol- 
lowing, few in number but compact, is forcible in attack and solid in 
defence. They have not as yet been even shaken. They have a 
programme, which I need not here epitomise, but which is that of 
the working man’s anti-patriotic, anti-capitalistic Internationalism. 
They know no compromise and they are formidable. 

Such is the situation of French party politics to-day. To sum 
up: a Right which no longer counts, an enormous Radical majority, 
a very resolute Socialist minority. 

Thus situated, between an impotent Right and an extreme Left 
which cannot boast numbers on its side, the Radical party might 
govern. And in the absence of a Right which is almost crushed out, 
it might represent resistance—the indispensable resistance—to the 
Socialist minority. To tell truth, it would willingly do so. Since it 
has gained—and kept—power, it has not been slow to acquire certain 
comforts of existence which it would rather like to have the chance 
of enjoying. It is a good old party of parvenus, no longer of the age 
or in the humour for practical jokes, but quite disposed to take a 
pleasant rest. It is a middle-class party. It would be as happy as 
possible in dressing-gown and carpet slippers, twirling its thumbs 
round and round against the portly figure that it has made for itself. 

Impossible! But why should it be impossible? There is a con- 
siderable party which, by degrees, has increased in the country and 
in Parliament, until it has formed an incontestable majority. It had 
& programme of republican reforms, of democratic education, of 
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systematic secularisation. It has realised its reforms. It is in power. 
Why, then, these measures being passed, cannot it govern this 
country under the republican and democratic and secular conditions 
which it has itself imposed? If the Radical programme were a good 
one, now that the Radical programme has fulfilled itself there would 
be nothing more to do than to live according to the principles of 
Radicalism triumphant. What could be more logical? And with 
the Radicals henceforth at rest, the country could take its repose. 
It badly needed repose. The reforms which have incessantly heen 
forced down its throat have tired it ; the Radical victory was not won 
without worrying it for a good quarter of a century. Then why on 
earth do not the Radicals, as well as the poor country, inaugurate a 
period of calm ? 

Because of those ominous Socialists. But the Socialists are in a 
minority. That is true, but it is a minority which is constantly 
increasing in power and one which must be mistrusted. And then 
—and then—the Radicalsare cowardly. If they were not, they could 
govern in quiet; they could well resist the fanatics of the extreme 
Left. It would be their duty. But they are frightened. They feel 
that on their Left they have a young and ardent party, detesting 
them, free from any scruples, a party much like what they were them- 
selves, they, the Radicals, some fifteen or twenty years ago. They 
ought to show a better front, and the threats of the Socialistic party 
ought to rouse their energy. But they are so lily-livered that they 
yield. 

That is not all; they are, besides, the lamentable victims of a 
sophism which is corrupting the whole of French politics and which 
should be put in a clear light. This dangerous sophism consists in 
thinking that government means the fabrication of reforms. Our 
country, in the careless hands of its rulers, is like a fine majestic 
cathedral which, at some moment or other, stood in need of repairs. 
The repairs are finished—the cathedral can be let alone. Not at all. 
These good people cannot make up their minds to take away the 
scaffolding. They must produce repairs, and those for which they had 
drawn up an estimate once completed, they pull down something new 
so that they may still have work. They pull down parts of the 
noble building; they even pull down the repairs that they have 
just made. If they go on like this there will be nothing left of the 
cathedral—nothing but a horrid stonecutter’s yard full of demented 
masons. 

Of old, the word politics meant the overthrow of ministries. 
A cabinet fell every moment. These tumbles were the favourite 
form of exercise of, say, the Clémenceaus, until the moment when, 
grown old in their turn, they installed themselves snugly in power. 
Nowadays we have ministries that last for three years. And every 
one bears with them so long as they fabricate reforms. 
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Reforms, reforms! There seems no question of anything else; 
more especially no question of administering the country well and 
justly, according to its customs and its laws. The mass of voters 
has been gradually persuaded to advertise reforms. The Socialists 
loudly proclaim that reforms are not enough for them. They 
definitely want a revolution. They profess a splendid scorn of reforms. 
Meanwhile they live upon reforms; no sooner have they swallowed 
one dose than they ask for more. 

And what, in the middle of all this, becomes of the Radicals ? 
They are terribly bored. Even their great quandary would be amusing 
if it had not such grievous consequences for the country that they 
govern so badly. And this is the quandary: they are required to 
fabricate reforms. What reforms? They have none left. Those 
that were once inscribed upon their programme are all accomplished. 
Poor souls, they have no programme now. 

But if this be really so, why do they not refuse to fabricate reforms ? 
Short of a programme, have they not a majority? Alas! the poor 
souls are themselves convinced of the need of reforms. They share 
the general dizziness which has seized the politics of France. They, 
like the rest, believe that government means fabricating reforms. 
And after that ? Well then, after that, they must fabricate Socialistic 
reforms, that is all. 

This seems like a paradox, but it is the exact truth. We are indeed 
spectators at this strange, this ridiculous show. The Radicals have 
no worse enemies than the Socialists. And the Socialists are only 
bent upon taking the Radicals’ place in full parliamentary sunshine. 
The Socialists hate them and laugh at them without pity. There is not 
a Socialistic meeting at which the Radical party is not turned into 
ridicule. As far as voting goes, the battle is waged by the Radicals on 
one side and the Socialists on the-other. It is a raging battle, of vital 
import to the Radicals. The Socialists cannot cease to treat the 
Radicals as enemies. They dream of destroying, of supplanting them. 
The Radicals, for their part, cannot cease to hate the Socialists. First 
of all for the reason I have just urged, and, besides that, because the 
Socialists’ principles are, by their nature, antipathetic to the Radical 
character. The Radicals are, in general, opulent middle-class men, 
or at all events men in easy circumstances; they experience no need 
to share their possessions. They have made themselves a very agree- 
able nest under present social conditions, and they do not feel the 
slightest desire to see the upheaval of a society which, however im- 
perfect, is pleasant and generous to themselves. They are no longer, 
as they once were, the champions of disorder ; they do not want to 
let anarchy turn everything around them topsy-turvy. In short— 
and this at least is to their credit—they are not anti-patriotic. Some 
among their chiefs once belonged to the Gambettist group, and they 
still keep a little—a very little—of the nationalistic fervour that 
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inspired their master. To them, the internationalism of the Socialists 
is really an object of disgust. Such appears to be the keen and 
mutual hostility between the Socialists and the Radicals. In spite 
of which the Radicals spend their time in bringing in Socialistic 
reforms. It seems absurd, but it is so. 

The most recent of the Radical ministries have devoted their zeal 
to four measures of reform: the purchase of the railways, old-age 
pensions, the income-tax, and the organisation of Revolutionary 
Trade Unions. 

These four measures are eminently socialistic, as I shall now try 
to show. 

The purchase of the railways represents the first attempt of the 
State to lay hands upon the larger kind of industry. Our various 
railway lines have hitherto been exploited by private companies. 
But the State has now got hold of the Ouest and has an eye on the 
other companies. A natural outcome of socialistic tyranny. And 
why do the Socialists want the railways to belong to the State ? 
They are the thin end of the wedge. After the railways will come the 
mines, and then the rest. What all this makes for is the suppression 
of private industries and their conversion into industries of the 
State. Instances abound to show that the State, in France at least, 
is never a good employer of labour. What does that matter ? 
Universal ‘ Statization,’ as they call it, is the especial aim of the 
Socialists. So the Radicals, against their own principles and according 
to those of the Socialists, have inaugurated industrial ‘ Statization.’ 

As for old-age pensions, they mean that the State takes charge of 
aged working men. The State, then, puts itself in the place of 
individual foresight and of private charity. 

The income-tax also brings nothing but perpetual State inter- 
vention in personal affairs. It is a*form of administrative harrying 
raised to the level of a regular institution. The State must needs 
get to know the capitalised fortune and the annual earnings of each 
of its citizens. Our daily avocations must, forsooth, be submitted 
to the investigations of the tax-collector. An employer of labour is 
interested in concealing the fluctuations of his business—the moment’s 
rise or fall in his profits. The system cried up by the Socialists and 
clumsily adopted by the Radicals will inevitably end by trammelling 
and hindering private enterprise. But, after all, that is just what the 
Socialists want, for when private industry shall have become im- 
possible, the State will become the universal employer of labour. 
The taxing of income and the purchase of the railways thus prove 
to be two kindred processes tending towards the same end—the 
seizure by the State of all the fruitful initiative of a country—the 
conversion of labour into a State monopoly. And as far as individuals 
are concerned, the secret intention of our Socialism is the same ; the 
income-tax puts them under direct supervision from the State, just 
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as old-age pensions make over their old age to the State. And after . 
the old people, the State will lay hands on the children. The adults, 
through ;the revolutionary trade-union system, are already subject 
to a definitely Socialistic organisation. 

It is just this policy of Revolutionary Trade Unions which has 
best enabled us to watch the imprudent Radicals play the game of 
the Socialists without knowing it. It was their vote which brought 
in the law creating Trade Unions. There was, it was then said, no 
question of anything but professional associations which, by means 
of a lawful exercise of the right to strike, could take in hand the 
corporate interests of working-men. For the rest, the law did not 
authorise any federation of these associations and, besides, it reserved 
the right to form Trade Unions only for certain kinds of employee. 
The Socialists accepted what was given them, sure as they were of 
getting more. And that was what happened; without waiting for 
permission from the law, the Revolutionary Trade Unions bound them- 
selves ever closer one to the other, until they formed that alarming 
asset of the Labour party, the general Confederation of Labour, which 
more than once has checkmated the public safety. And, next to 
legal Unions were added illegal ones, the Unions of civil servants for 
example. The law was precise enough on this point. It forbade 
public officials the right to belong to Trade Unions—a right which, as 
its natural corollary, would also bring the right to strike. The law 
was justified ; the strike of the State officials brought with it the 
sudden interruption of the public service. It was proved but too 
clearly the other day, when the post and telegraph office functionaries 
refused to work. For some time France found herself cut off from the 
whole world, without any possible means of communication. Imagine 
what it would have been if, in the middle of these doings, war had 
broken out. France would have been invaded and, tied hand and foot, 
would have been delivered over to whosoever had a mind to take her. 
For in spite of law, Trade Unions of officials actually exist, with the 
knowledge and within sight of the State; they are not even careful 
to disguise themselves, and they go so far as to act in public with 
singular violence and with revolutionary exasperation. A sovereign 
affirmation of the Socialistic will. And what did the Radicals do to 
suppress this movement ? Armed with the law—their law—did they 
demolish that hearth of insurrection, the general Confederation of 
Labour? Far from it. They were, on the contrary, observed to be 
most indulgent towards it, most kind and most paternal. Need we 
be astonished ? When the Radical, M. Clémenceau, became Prime 
Minister, he hastened to appoint a Labour Minister; and whom did 
he choose? The Citizen Viviani, a colleague of the Citizen Jaurés, 
a Unified Socialist, the comrade, the benevolent counsellor of the 
members of the Confederation. Armed with the law—their law—did 
the Radicals at any rate put an end to those civil servants’ Unions 
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which are such a terrible danger? Far from it. On the contrary, 
they, so to speak, acknowledged them. When the strike of the post 
and telegraph Office was in full swing, M. Clémenceau, President 
of the Council, received a deputation from their Union. They pre- 
sented themselves officially, as the delegates of an illegal Union, and 
they were received as such. After that, what hinders them from 
imposing their wills? The civil servants’ Unions enjoy an illicit but 
solid existence, according to the Socialists’ desire and with the flaccid 
acquiescence of the Radicals.j ‘kh 

Thus it is that I may hope to have established the statement that 
I made some pages back, that France is governed by the Radicals. 
True, but by a queer kind of Radicals, who make for nothing but 
Socialism ; or, in other words, the politics of this country are fashioned 
by the Socialist minority. 

It is a serious matter. To prove that it is not so serious, the 
optimists assert that the Socialist party is not «+ party of disorder. 
Does not Socialism present itself as the doctrine »f social organisation, 
and ought not Socialism to be regarded as ..2 exact opposite of 
anarchy ? 

Certainly—theoretically speaking ; but practically speaking—no. 
At all events not in France. Itis easy enough to be convinced of this if 
one thoroughly examines the attitude assumed in these last few years 
by the man whom I have pointed out as the parliamentary representa- 
tive of Unified Socialism, the Citizen Jaurés. I have shown him moving 
ever further to the Left, till at length he has made common cause with 
the leaders of Revolutionary Unionism, with the anti-patriots and the 
insurrectionists of the Confederation of Labour. He is the friend of 
the Anarchists. When all is said, those who see him form the like 
alliances can hardly refrain from branding French Socialism with the 
name of the party of disorder. 

The Citizen Jaurés—and with him the whole of Unified Socialism— 
has a tendency which makes itself unfortunately felt in French politics 
to-day. I shall call it the fear of not looking advanced enough. I 
leave out the few members of the Right who encamp themselves inside 
their own ideas and never budge from them. This haughty obstinacy 
of theirs makes them keep apart and they have not any influence. But 
the rest, all the rest, of them migrate more and more towards the Left. 
Think of all the Moderates who are turning Radicals, of all those 
Radicals of yesterday who think it indispensable to add the epithet 
of the moment to their title, and who, motley-wise, call themselves 
Radical Socialists ; of all the Radicals of every description who bring 
in, or vote for, Socialistic reforms ; and, finally, of all the Socialists 
who work for the Anarchists of the Confederation. It is the same 
sentiment which induces a Cochery, once a Moderate and a colleague 
of M. Méline, to take office in the Cabinet of the Socialist, or, if you 
would rather, the Radical, Briand ; which impels a Radical Clemenceau 
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to form a Ministry which does not exclude Socialists; or a Unified 
Socialist, Jaurés, to flirt with the Confederation of Labour. If we 
examined in detail the biographies of our principal politicians, we should 
find that they were like the nomads who wandered from country to 
country driving their flocks before them, never staying in one place 
and never retracing their steps. Our politicians have travelled after 
this fashion, as forgetful of last night’s opinions as pastoral tribes are 
of the encampments they have forsaken. Thus they have moved on 
towards the West—I mean towards the Left—more or less quickly, 
some of them very agile, others dawdling behind. But, leaders or 
laggards, they will nearly all of them get as far as the last confines of 
the lowest demagogy. 

What is the matter with them ? What strange fascination compels 
them? Or are they the dupes of a mirage, these light-minded travellers, 
unembarrassed by the baggage of their convictions? Or are they the 
prey of some contagious form of lunacy ? Or are they giving in to the 
puerile vagaries of morbid intellectual snobbishness ? No man can 
say. But they march on and hordes follow them. Whither will 
they be led, these poor hordes of imbeciles who have started on such 
a dangerous journey ? 

There is not a single manifestation of human activity which cannot 
be referred to a philosophy, even if, maybe, the active force that 
has’ been spent knows nothing of it, and has never formulated its 
principles—has never even thought of them at all. As for our poli- 
ticians, it would be flattering and fruitless to question them about the 
conception of the world in which they put their faith. Alas! Yet 
without their wishing, without their suspecting it, what they do 
supposes some doctrine. Let us try to disentangle this doctrine, 
and let us ask ourselves what it is worth, both intrinsically and from a 
practical point of view. 

I should not like to offend the memory of Heraclitus by inflicting 
such disciples upon him, but their perpetual motion is, doubtless, to 
be referred to some philosophy of development. ‘ Everything is 
motion,’ said the great dreamer, and he would not admit that anything 
could ever stand still. His Cosmos knew no more rest than does the 
society now led by such idealism as belongs to our politicians. Only 
Heraclitus’s development theory has a quality too purely metaphysical 
to allow of our statesmen’s minds following it. Their philosophy is 
more like evolution. As far as that goes, I should dislike offending the 
great Darwin as much as I should dislike offending Heraclitus, but 
then Darwin, the most cautious of men, would have detested the idea 
of evolution which they have so chaotically adopted. They have 
terribly misinterpreted evolution and they take Darwin’s name in 
vain. 

This neo-Darwinism—we had rather say this pseudo-Darwinism— 
has had the worst, the least legitimate influence upon the political 
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ideas, still more upon the methods and social credulity of the day. If 
it be granted that human societies are constantly evolving, the friends 
of perpetual change will find in this admission a great deal of encourage- 
ment for their fad. They are wrong, because evolution follows slow 
and modest curves that by no means authorise the jerky agitations of 
these hurried individuals. All the same, nobody will ever succeed in 
holding in a keen-minded ‘ bounder,’ who takes undue but energetic 
advantage of this universal evolution. 

If it be admitted that evolution brings itself about by the lucky 
occurrence of ‘ happy accidents,’ then we have the philosophic—or 
so-called philosophic—basis of an undaunted optimism. Our mob 
agitators will feel that every one of their actions, even the most brutal, 
helps on general progress and champions a beneficent evolution. They 
would anyhow agitate in all directions; now they will agitate still 
more. This optimism may truly be regarded as one of the dangers of 
the hour. It excites the revolutionaries—good people upon whom a 
little pessimism would act as a wholesome sedative. 

Inspired by so much hope, our masters, the pseudo-Darwinists, 
are not content to look on at the continuous evolution of social institu- 
tions. They claim to help it forward. They are afraid that, without 
them, things will not go quick enough. They are pessimists, even to 
excess, as far as the actual present is concerned. All their optimism 
is invested in the future. Hence their great sense of haste—for they 
are in a desperate hurry. Bad philosophers that they are, they invoke 
the inevitable efficacy of a natural law and imagine that to its rigorous, 
its fatal action, they can presume to add the caprice of their poor 
personal initiative. 

If, too, it be admitted that the regular mechanical evolution of 
to-day brings with it certain forms of existence which, by virtue of a 
stringent necessity, replace such other old forms of existence as have 
speedily been dismissed as superannuated, the result must inevitably 
be that many things still seaworthy, still valiant, and even, maybe, 
useful, are relegated by our ‘ men of progress’ to the dead past. Our 
Socialists show incredible facility in condemning as archaic all ideas 
that do not agree with their own, and in declaring them retrograde and 
antiquated. All this is absurdity itself. If the doctrine of evolution, 
as interpreted in scandalous and innocent bad faith, did not pledge 
our politicians to look upon everything outside their own dream of the 
moment as merely a piece of the dead past, one could easily imagine 
that a people, or its intelligent representatives, might search the 
amassed experience of that past for the forms of existence, the pro- 
cesses of government and general means of adaptation that have 
yielded the best results, and that they would reinstate them for new 
uses. But with our pseudo-Darwinists this is quite impossible! If 
some one happens to speak favourably to them of anything that is not 
their vague Utopia, you would think that they were holding a colloquy 
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with some fossil from a region far, far away from ours—some deep-. 
down region that our own soil has covered up and buried for good and 
all. 
A capitalistic society—of the past. Every tax that is not the 
* progressive ’ income-tax—of the past. The army, the navy, all that 
national organisation which constitutes national expenditure—of the 
past. And the future? It is International Collectivism. Could 
.anything be simpler ? 

These people live wholly in the future. And so they must, of 
course, invent a future. This is what, with imperturbable imagination, 
they effect. But their dream, it must be owned, is a little wanting in 
clearness. There are times when the Citizen Jaurés is asked to be so 
kind as to trace his plan of that City of the Future whither he desires 
to lead us. The request is legitimate. Since he demands that we 
should sacrifice all our present to his hypothesis, he owes it to us to 
tell us exactly to what it is that we are making this extraordinary 
burnt-offering. But on that point our embarrassed prater is silent. 
His dream of the future merely consists of the opposite to what 
displeases him to-day. He and his are never even asked if they know 
whether this ‘ opposite’ is practicable. For instance, they have a 
horror of religion, of inequality, of patriotism, and so the City of the 
Future will be exempt from any religion ; and by that I do not mean 
from such and such a particular creed, but exempt from any idealism 
whatever. In the City of the Future all men will be equal ; indeed, 
they will not only be equal—so they hope—but alike. And last, 
not least, the City of the Future will have no frontiers. 

It is easy enough to decide all that. But an arbitrary assertion does 
not imply warranted reality. And, in point of fact, history impels us 
to see that no human society can flourish without some form of idealism. 
Will there be any in the future? No man knows. But what makes 
me think there will be none, is the evidence that I cannot help seeing 
that the apostles of this future, the Socialists, are the most religious of 
men. They persecute the Christians and affect to despise all the 
Churches ; but yet, in their ideal of the future, they show a kind of 
mystic confidence. They adore a great and vague mystery—vague 
and just a little foolish. 

For, whatever be proclaimed concerning the equality ofall men, no 
one can prevent them from being unequal. Caste has been abolished ; 
now men are making-believe to abolish class into the bargain; they 
are also drawing up superb declarations of individuality. But indi- 
vidualities are unequal in strength, in beauty, in skill, in genius. We 
may deplore this truth; we cannot help it. Has the Citizen Jaurés 
found an equal among the crowd that follows at his heels? If he 
should find one, he would be ruined. He might argue that this is so 
now, but that it will not be so hereafter. Hereafter? Who knows 
about ‘ hereafter’ !—and meanwhile the solid fact is there. 
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And it is a fact, too, that countries with frontiers exist. They 
threaten each other ; nor can I note a single sign which allows me to 
imagine that even in Europe there will be a slackening of national 
desires. We have a Peace party in France, larger than I should wish. 
Where can they see such promise of universal benignity as would 
authorise them to disarm their country ? There were in Europe two 
great pillars of the Peace party: the Czar of Russia and our Radical 
Government. Hardly had the Czar assembled his amicable Congress 
at the Hague when Japan forced him into a war from which Russia is 
still bleeding. And our Radical Government brought us within two 
inches of a war with Germany which might have been fraught with 
disaster. 

What is theconclusion ? That the politics of to-day in France have 
lost all equilibrium. Of the two opposed forces which should counter- 
balance one another, if the nation is to enjoy the tranquil social con- 
dition which results from an equal contest, the one, the principle of 
resistance, is reduced to ncthing. And so our country allows itself to 
be dragged heedlessly towards the mystery of an undetermined future. 
It takes a dizzy course ; nor dare we feel confident that its end will not 
be the gulf of death. 

Blinded by their vision of Utopia, our masters have lost the simple 
notion of concrete realities, of those imperious circumstances, those 
inevitable conditions in the midst of which all must dwell, nations as 
well as individuals. 

ANDRE BEAUNIER. 














TWENTY-ONE YEARS WITH OUR INDIAN 
FELLOW-SUBJECTS 


At a time when the thoughts of numberless English people are turned 
towards our great Indian Empire, and the many problems connected 
with its government, it has occurred to me to record some of my 
impressions of its ‘people, acquired by no globe-trotting visit of a 
few weeks, but by a prolonged sojourn among them of twenty-one 
years, 

During that period—nearly a quarter of a century—I have seen 
many changes, not all for the better, and I have had ample oppor- 
tunities for studying the character of our Indian fellow-subjects, 
both men and women. It gives me very great pleasure to be able to 
say how much I have learned to appreciate their many fine qualities, 
and how earnestly I shall always hope for the spread of true enlighten- 
ment and progress among the varied peoples which go to make up the 
stupendous total of population. 

It may be urged by some unthinking persons that the opinions 
and impressions of a mere woman can be of little value or importance 
on such a subject, but, on the principle of the old proverb that ‘ lookers 
on see most of the game,’ I think it may be conceded as possible, not 
to say probable, that such impressions may be of great value, just 
from the fact that they are necessarily non-official and therefore 
unbiassed, and also that they are the opinions of a woman who loves 
the land and its people and who will ever have their true welfare and 
advancement at heart. 

My insistence on the word érue, in connexion with the words 
advancement and welfare, is the result of a deep conviction that 
much of the so-called advancement of the present day in India 
is utterly untrue and false, and hopelessly inimical to the best interests 
of the people. There can be no progress worthy of the name where 
education so often consists in cramming the minds of students with 
a quantity of undigested facts, merely to enable them to pass examina- 
tions. Such items of information are like freshly picked-up grains 
of wheat in the crop of a pigeon : of no use, for purposes of nourish- 
ment, until they have been assimilated and absorbed into the system. 
This process, like all Nature’s methods, takes time, in both cases, but 
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this is just what the Hindu student of to-day will not pause to con- 
sider. As soon as he has acquired a little raw knowledge he is filled 
with a beautiful belief in his own transcendent powers, and is too 
often ready to throw off all restraint, or submission to discipline and 
authority, and to embark in any crazy scatterbrained scheme, at the 
suggestion of some older fellow-student, or some self-seeking revolu- 
tionary anxious to secure a following, whose cry of ‘Swadesh’ and 
*‘Swaraj’ sounds very alluring but is in truth no more than a snare 
and a delusion. 

On all who have studied the East, her splendid history, literature, 
and traditions, this attitude of the youth of the day must produce 
a very saddening effect, for it is entirely opposed to that spirit of 
conservatism for which the East is so remarkable. All true education 
should primarily consist of the building up and development of nobility 
of character, rather than the mere acquiring of facts. It is the 
assimilation and application of knowledge which alone can make a 
man wise, and it was just this great truth which was so thoroughly 
understood by Eastern sages and philosophers centuries ago, before 
the countries of Europe were even in their infancy! To grow wise 
after their fashion meant many years of deep thought and patient 
study, especially of Nature’s inscrutable problems, but the wisdom 
they attained was something very real and magnificent, not the 
unsatisfactory smattering acquired by a few years in the schools. 

Just the same sort of difference, in fact, to borrow a metaphor, 
which lies between cheap (and nasty) furniture made of unseasoned 
pine, covered with a thin veneer of rosewood or walnut to give it a 
fictitious appearance of respectability, and furniture made of solid 
seasoned mahogany, or the teak and blackwood for which India is so 
justly famed. In the first case the wood will warp from damp, or 
crack from heat, or break under any strain, proving itself utterly 
valueless and unworthy of having ever been manufactured ; in the 
second case, not only does it fulfil its mission of usefulness, but its 
fine curves or splendid carving add beauty to the dwelling, and it 
will resist the wear and tear of time, indeed its value will increase 
with age. 

Even so is the difference between spurious and real education of 
the mind, and I have often longed to be able to preach this gospel 
to the youth of India. If only they properly valued and studied the 
heritage of learning bequeathed to them by their own sages, and 
that other equally great heritage of arts and manufactures, what 
peace and content would reign in the land instead of the present 
spirit of unrest and discontent, so greatly to be deplored by those 
who love India ! 

Another painful sign of the times for the intelligent observer is 
the decline of good manners, for which the Oriental used to be so 
remarkable, and the gradual losing of respect for old age, which was, 
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and in theory still is, inculeated in every Hindu child by its parents 
from the time it is old enough to be taught anything. 

The Urdu (or Hindustani) word for old man is ‘ Buddha,’ but the 
word possesses the double meaning of ‘ the wise one,’ which in itself 
illustrates the status of old age, according to Hindu tradition. Un- 
fortunately of late years Hindu fathers and mothers complain that 
the spirit of reverence for age is gradually dying out, and it is a ten- 
dency to be deeply regretted. This is an age of glorification of youth, 
but such a doctrine is bound to lead to disastrous results, in India 
especially, and I for one should welcome a revival of the old spirit 
of reverence. 

Happily I do not believe that the evil has gone very deep as yet, 
because according to my observation (and I have known many 
hundreds of homes) the most beautiful thing one meets with in India 
is the peace and unitedness of Hindu home life. Where there is deep 
affection between parents and children there cannot be any inten- 
tional want of respect, though I admit that carelessness in little 
matters is the thin end of the wedge which may eventually weaken 
the bonds which hold the family together. The generosity of natives 
to their poor relations, though often misplaced, is well known to all 
who have lived in India, and is very wonderful. 

One of the principal causes of this admirable unity of Hindu 
homes is religion. The Hindus of either sex are naturally deeply 
religious, almost every act of their daily life having some religious 
significance, and however much we differ from them in point of 
belief, we cannot but admire the simplicity and reality of the religious 
spirit with which they are so deeply imbued. Although this is 
peculiarly true of Hindus, yet a large number of Mahommedans are 
also deeply religious and devout in their observances. Such a thing 
as feeling ashamed of performing an act of worship at its appointed 
time, say midday, or sunset, because of the presence of strangers, 
would be literally unknown. It is this remarkable absence of self- 
consciousness or mauvais honte that gives to all worshippers in the 
East a special dignity which commands our genuine respect. 

Another noticeable and most excellent trait of the peoples of 
India is their love of children ; which is shown by habitual kindness 
and gentle patience with all children—their own, or the children of 
the Sahib, it is all one to them. In all my long experience I have 
only met with a few exceptions, and those were chiefly criminal cases 
where some poor child had been murdered for the sake of its jewellery 
—the fond but foolish parents not realising until too late that to deck 
a small and helpless child with valuable silver, or even in some cases 
gold ornaments, is a direct incentive to crime. 

During eighteen years of married life in India I have never ceased 
to be surprised at the amount of affectionate devotion shown to my 
own children, not merely by ayahs and bearers (their own personal 
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attendants) but by stalwart soldiers or police sepoys, who stil] send 
loving greetings and remembrances to the Baba-lég, after many years 
of absence. It was thanks to this wonderful devotion that many 
English children’s lives were saved in the Mutiny. 

This brings me to another splendid quality inherent in the Indian 
character—loyalty. The history of the people has shown this over 
and over again. both in the earlier times of Mogul conquests of 
India, and in later times, since the establishment of the British Raj. 
It is a matter of history that during those terrible months of siege 
and struggle outside Delhi there were more Indians than English in 
the army encamped on the Ridge. England’s tribute to the loyalty 
shown to us in those dark days has been eloquently voiced by 
Tennyson in The Defence of Lucknow : 

Praise to our Indian brothers, and let the dark face have his due ! 

Thanks to the kindly dark faces who fought with us, faithful and few, 

Fought with the bravest among us, and drove them, and smote them, 


and slew, 
That ever upon the topmost roof our banner in India blew. 


India has enjoyed peace since *57, it is true, but our frontier cam- 
paigns (Chitral, Tirah, &c.) have often given our fine Indian troops 
opportunities of showing their loyalty by splendid acts of heroism and 
daring, which have proved them to be worthy descendants of their 
martial ancestors. The loyalty of our Indian police force also is un- 
questionable, and in a smaller way our Indian servants of both sexes 
have often shown, by long years of devoted service to their English 
masters, that the spirit of faithfulness is still very much alive. 

We hear a great deal in these days of ‘ unrest, and discontent,’ 
and the causes are not far to seek. The chief cause is undoubtedly 
the failure of many semi-educated young men to obtain clerical 
posts under Government, that goal being the only one on which the 
Hindu student fixes his eyes when embarking on a scholastic career. 
Now herein lies the crux of the whole question. Why does not the 
Hindu student, with the vast storehouse of his own country lying 
before him, with all its treasures of philosophy, martial prowess, 
architecture, arts and manufactures, turn his attention to these things 
instead of crowding into the schools to acquire what is in many cases 
a second-rate English education, with the sole aim of spending his 
life in ill-paid quill-driving ? 

It is not given to the majority in this world to eacel, no matter 
what their nationality ; therefore, in the natural order of things, it is 
only the few who rise in India, by sheer dint of merit, to positions of 
trust and eminence under Government. Those who do, are almost 
invariably men who have gone to England to complete their course 
of study, and whose education is consequently very thorough ; doubly 
equipped by ability and training, these gentlemen may and do rise 
to be excellent and efficient officials, 1.e. judges, district magistrates, 
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engineers, forest officers, and so on ; I have known and esteemed many, 
but in comparison with the thousands who leave the schools yearly 
their number is very few. For the majority of Hindu English-speaking 
students the only career open is a clerical one, which includes barristers 
and Vakils, and this is just the fundamental mistake they make, 
encouraged and fostered unfortunately by our educational system, 
wholly or at any rate largely unsuited as it is to the needs of the 
people. 

With the very best intentions in the world for the welfare of India 
and her teeming millions, the British Government has somehow failed 
entirely to understand the inward spirit of the East—slow-moving, 
dignified, wise and majestic, as symbolised by the elephant. Conse- 
quently the Government schools have been literally a curse and not 
a blessing, and we have chiefly ourselves to thank for the present 
unsatisfactory state of things. Is it to be supposed that an educa- 
tion which may be admirable and in every way suited for the youth 
of England must necessarily be equally good or all that is needed 
for the youth of India? Certainly not; it is like giving strong meat 
to babes, and this is where we have made our stupendous mistake. 

The education given in Government schools is a replica of that 
given in England, hardly any attempt having been made to a!:1t 
it in any way to suit the Oriental mind. The immediate result for 
those who have eyes to see has been that the youth of India are in- 
oculated with the European fever of haste and push, quite opposed 
to the spirit of the East; their charming natural dignity and good 
manners have proportionately declined, until now they are only to 
be met with occasionally in the individual and no longer in the bulk 
of the youthful population. 

One outward and visible sign of the inward change of spirit is the 
alteration in dress. Instead of the graceful, dignified puggree or 
turban, than which nothing could be more becoming to the Oriental, 
the scholars of India have largely taken to wearing a hideous little 
flat cap, mean and insignificant-looking, which detracts very much 
from the appearance of the wearer. At the same time the character- 
istic flowing white garments of the Hindu have been largely replaced 
by coats and trousers, not exactly European in cut, but resembling 
them in type. 

The obvious reason for this alteration in dress is that the new 
garments can be put on in a moment, another concession to the 
demon of haste, whereas the puggree, dhotar and other Eastern 
articles take a long time to arrange, especially the puggree. This 
headdress is particularly interesting to all who make a study of 
Indian manners and customs, as the caste and race of the wearer may 
be told immediately by little differences in its shape and arrangement ; 
for example, the Brahmin or priest, the bania or merchant, the kunb 
or peasant, the stately Sikh of the Punjab, the stalwart Mussalman, 
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the Pathan, the swarthy Madrassi, and many others too numerous to 
mention. But, since the introduction of the changes I have referred 
to, it has become extremely difficult to distinguish between the various 
castes, as represented by their younger members. The net result of 
the change will be gradually to wipe out some of the most interest- 
ing and distinctive features of Indian life, notably the ingrained 
artistic perceptions of the people, so well shown by their varied and 
picturesque dress. 

India’s architecture (as shown by stately palaces, majestic for- 
tresses, imposing mosques, and graceful Hindu and Jain temples) is 
world-famed and absolutely unique. Lord Curzon, when Viceroy, fully 
appreciated this fact, and it is thanks to his unremitting zeal, and in 
many cases lavish personal expenditure on the rescue and restoration 
of many buildings and temples, that India’s monuments are to-day in 
such a marvellous state of preservation. 

The land is full of art treasures, ornate carvings, both in stone 
and wood, wrought brass, jewelled daggers with damascened blades, 
wonderful inlaid armour and arms of all kinds, splendid carpets, rich 
embroideries, silks of rainbow hues, quaint and rare jewels, fairy- 
like silverwork, lacquered wood, enamel on silver, elaborate beadwork, 
gold-embroidered gauze veils, gossamer muslins; and yet with all this 
glorious heritage of beauty, not to mention literature, the youth of 
India have but one thought—to rush to the schools and there acquire 
a mediocre English education ! 

How are these beautiful arts to be kept up and perpetuated if the 
sons of the country no longer give their lives to this most honourable 
service? Is it not more meritorious to utilise the Heaven-sent 
artistic gifts, with which Eastern peoples are so richly endowed, 
in the production of lovely things which will add to the world’s 
treasures, than to spend their lives in the dull monotony of the 
Courts or in quill-driving in Government offices ? 

In my opinion the true spirit of patriotism or ‘ Swadeshi,’ to give 
it its modern name, should be shown in the due and thankful recognition 
of the great legacies bequeathed to the country by its ancestors, and the 
proud determination not to let those wonderful arts and crafts I have 
mentioned die out (as they are fast doing, be it remembered) for 
want of devoted apprentices eager to follow in the footsteps of the 
master-workers who have gone before. 

Herein would lie the real remedy for discontent. We know that 
‘ Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do’ ; give those hands 
suitable employment, for which they are so eminently fitted by heredity 
and tradition, and there would be no longer any time or thought left 
to spare for the devil’s work, viz. the manufacture of bombs, the 
hatching of sedition, and the murderous use of firearms ! 

During my many years in India, I took the keenest interest in the 
manufactures of the country, and I never lost an opportunity of 
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inquiring for“and*going* to see the native productions of the towns 
or villages through which we passed during our cold-weather tours. 
Over and over again I have been saddened and grieved to learn that 
some native industry which used to flourish had either ceased entirely 
or declined almost to a vanishing point, because the sons, instead of 
following their father’s occupation, had departed to Bombay, or some 
other metropolis, to acquire book-learning, the inevitable result being 
that they would eventually help to swell the ranks of young men eager 
to secure employment under Government, in the usual capacity of 
clerks and accountants. 

To give an example of what I mean, I will recount one particular 
instance. During the month of February 1908 we spent about ten 
days in the historically interesting town of Surat, on the River Tapti, 
in Guzerat. As usual, I immediately inquired about the native 
manufactures, knowing by hearsay that the ivory and sandalwood 
carving and inlay-work of Surat were justly famous throughout 
India. Having been given the names of various celebrated artisans by 
the police inspector, Mr. Naoroji Gustadji, I started off with him one 
morning on a tour of investigation, as I have always made a point 
of seeing the work carried on in its usual surroundings, in the houses 
of the workmen. 

After a walk of some length we at last arrived at that quarter of 
Surat in which the ivory and wood carvers reside. I may mention 
incidentally that this is one of the most attractive features of Indian 
towns—each street or quarter is devoted to certain trades and 
manufactures, such as the copper and brass street, the jewellers and 
silversmiths street, the cloth and silk merchants street, the flower and 
perfume street, and many others. 

I was received at the entrance of the house by the proprietor, a 
patriarchal looking old gentleman and pretty wealthy, as he was in 
the front rank of his profession. He escorted me upstairs to his 
‘ atelier’ with all the graceful Eastern courtesy that one seldom 
fails to receive from the older generation in India, and a few minutes 
later I was sitting almost spellbound with admiration surrounded by 
some of the most beautiful specimens of ivory and sandalwood carving 
that I had ever seen. The exquisite delicacy of the ivory work in 
particular was such as to make it hard to believe that it could have 
been made by human and not fairy fingers, but the dear old gentleman 
proved to me by demonstration that it was indeed his handiwork, for 
at my request he sat down and went on working at a lovely carved- 
ivory box which he was making to order for some English countess. 

Carried away by my enthusiasm I cheerfully began to explain that 
I should like a smaller box for myself, when luckily the voice of 
prudence suggested my inquiring the price of the box ‘ under construc- 
tion’; judge of my surprise when I learnt that its cost would be 1000 
rupees, about 65/., in English money (including gold feet and handles). 

Vor, LXVI-—No, 393 30 
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Needless to say I refrained from ordering a box for myself, at any rate 
until I had had the luck to win the Calcutta Derby Sweep! I spent 
about an hour in this fascinating upper room, examining finished 
specimens of work and also watching with keen interest some half- 
dozen artisans engaged in the work at all its different stages. I asked 
my host if his own sons had inherited his artistic gifts, and was 
genuinely horrified when he said with great pride that his son was 
going to England to study, as he wished to become a barrister or 
Vakil. Evidently he thought that his son had ‘ chosen the better part,’ 
but I did not agree with him and said so. I wasof the opinion that it 
would have been more in accordance with the fitness of things if the 
son had succeeded his father in the artistic career which had been so 
distinguished. 

This is merely one out of many instances which have occurred 
in my own experience in India, where the sons, in every class of the 
population, have made no effort to learn the parent’s trade or calling, 
and thereby cultivate the inherited instinct or artistic faculty, but 
have thrown over the family tradition and rushed to join the vast army 
of scribes. 

It is not merely with the artisans and manufacturers that this is 
the case, but also with soldiers and farmers. I have often been told, 
when visiting some Zemindar (farmer) or Subedar (native officer) that 
the sons, small or big, were desirous of learning English and becoming 
clerks or Vakils. I have repeatedly urged that it would be far better 
for the sons to follow the honourable calling of the fathers, but 
my advice usually fell on deaf ears. They seemed to think that 
by doing clerical work, in however humble a post, they were going 
to rise in the social scale, and this is just the mistaken idea which has 
to be eradicated if India is once more to enjoy freedom from unrest 
and discontent. 

Now I venture to think that a fundamental change may be effected 
in this respect (though it will be a slow process) by Government setting 
the seal of its approval and encouragement on arts and crafts, through 
the length and breadth of the land, and discouraging the silly belief, 
almost amounting to fetish worship, in the power of the pen !—that 
miserable ignis fatwus which has lured on so many thousands of 
young Indian lads to the unhappy swamps of ‘ unemployment,’ where 
they fall victims to the lurking reptiles who are waiting to instil the 
poison of anarchy and sedition into their ears. 

Let the Educational Department counteract this growing evil by 
immediately introducing technical classes in connexion with all 
Government schools. The erection of expensive buildings is totally 
unnecessary, as existing class-rooms might be utilised and the only 
expenditure entailed would be the salaries of first-class artisan teachers 
of the various arts and crafts, and the money for prizes and scholar- 
ships, to be bestowed for really first-class productions by the apprentice 
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students. These prizes would prove an incentive to the boys to take 
full advantage of the tuition, and they would be still further encouraged 
to develop their artistic faculties by the frequent visits of district 
officers to note progress, and by annual exhibitions of the various 
articles manufactured by the boys. 

It is essential that a very high standard of artistic workmanship 
should be insisted on, for it is a well-known and established fact (known 
by all those who understand the subject) that Indian art and work 
have greatly deteriorated of late years. I have repeatedly searched 
in vain for good modern work, up to the standard which was 
ordinary some thirty or forty years ago, and the workmen have told 
me themselves that they cannot do work so good as the specimens 
shown. Now this is nonsense ; there is no special reason why they 
should be unable to do as good work as their fathers and grandfathers, 
except that they have grown careless and no longer take the same 
pride in the craft as their ancestors. Let that proper pride be 
revived by the marked encouragement of Government and a happier 
régime would be inaugurated. 

When we were in Sind we knew and esteemed most highly a 
Government officer named Mr. Khadidad Khan—a Pathan gentleman 
of very high birth, domiciled in India. He was a Deputy Collector 
and his particular hobby was the establishment of technical schools 
in all parts of Sind; I have paid many pleasant visits to these 
establishments and have watched the boys, all working in the most 
cheery and keenly interested way at their lathes and wood-carving, 
&c. Greatly interested as I was at the time, I did not then fully 
appreciate Mr. Khadidad Khan’s far-sighted wisdom in thus advocating 
strenuously the principle of developing the inherent tastes of the 
boys. I now realise that this remarkable man had with unerring 
instinct put his finger on the really weak spot in our educational 
system, and was endeavouring to supply a rational remedy. I am glad 
to think that Government warmly approved of his ideas and gave 
him every support ; indeed I believe I am right in saying that the 
decoration of C.I.E. was conferred on him in recognition of his services 
in regard to these same technical schools. 

This gentleman subsequently went to the native state of Khairpur, 
in Sind, having been given special permission by the British Govern- 
ment to act as Wazir to the ruler. I am sorry to say he died 
suddenly while there, and his poor wife never recovered from the 
shock of her husband’s death, dying soon after. This lady was a 
personal friend of my own, and I was genuinely grieved to hear of her 
sad end. She was a high-born Pathan lady, quite the most beautiful, 
charming, and refined native lady I have ever known, and she 
made a lasting impression on my mind—for she embodied all my 
early dreams of Eastern grace and loveliness. 


One great cause of our friendship was the fact that she was able 
302 
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to converse with me in Urdu ‘or Hindustani) with perfect ease, which 

is a very exceptional circumstance according to my experience. 

This brings me to the one insurmountable obstacle in the path of every 

Englishwoman who desires to know more of her Indian sisters : I mean 
the barrier of language. I can speak Hindustani fluently, but it has 
been of little use in the zenanas and homes of India which I have 
visited, as the ladies, almost invariably, were only able to talk the 
local vernacular of the district in which they lived, e.g. in Poona and 

the Deccan generally—Marathi; in Guzerat—Guzerati; in Sind— 

Sindhi ; in Kanara—Kanarese ; in Baroda and Kathiawar—Guzerati, 

and all these examples are in the Bombay Presidency alone. If I were 

to go on to the rest of India I could greatly add to the list ; but these 
few will suffice to explain my meaning. 

Some years ago Mrs. Flora Annie Steele, the authoress, made some 
very misleading and groundless accusations against her countrywomen 
in India, which roused the wrath of myself and my friends in no small 
degree. She said that ‘ Englishwomen were very selfish and made 
no effort to know their sisters in the East, and that if they (English- 
women) would only take the trouble to learn the language they would 
get to know native ladies better, and a great deal of good would 
result.’ 

Now this is just where I beg leave to contradict Mrs. Steele most 
emphatically. There is no ‘ the language’ for the women of India, 
as I have proved by personal experience. Hindustani may be, and to 
some extent is, the lingua franca of India for men, but in the zenanas 
it goes nowhere, except in those districts where it happens to be the 
local vernacular. Apropos, I may here mention as a fact, that on 
one occasion (though there have been many others) where there were 
a number of Indian students returning to the East, hailing from 
different parts of India, the only language in which they could 

‘mutually converse was English ! 

It will therefore be seen that, with all the will in the world, it is 
well-nigh an impossible task for Englishwomen to visit their Aryan 
sisters much, as there is literally no medium of intercourse unless one 
knew four or five languages! Of course one can occasionally requisi- 
tion the services of an interpreter in the shape of a husband or son, 
but there can never be intimacy or any real exchange of ideas when 
conversation has to be carried on in a stilted manner through the 
medium of a third person. 

All the same, in spite of this very real difficulty, I persevered 
through many long years in my efforts to know my sisters in the East, 
and I am happy to say that I made some very real friends among them, 
both Mussalman and Hindu. The Purdah system is necessarily a great 
bar to education amongst Mahommedan ladies, and I should certainly 
rejoice to see it done away with, for its effects are very cramping and 
pernicious; but unfortunately the ladies themselves are very averse 
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to the idea, believing that by coming out of Purdah they would forfeit 
all respect. 

I was never tired of pointing out that this was a ridiculous objection, 
as the high-caste Brahmin ladies are not ‘ Purdah-nashin,’ and yet 
enjoy the fullest measure of respect from all classes. Many Hindu 
ladies have taken very kindly to education and are highly cultured 
and refined women whom indeed it is a pleasure to meet; but even 
when not educated, I can only say that Hindu women are, in my 
opinion, very admirable, being in the vast majority of cases upright 
honourable wives and devoted self-sacrificing mothers, whose lives 
might well afford an object-lesson to the ‘ shrieking sisterhood’ of 
England. 

Having enumerated some of my impressions of the peoples of 
India, I will conclude with the earnest hope that they may long 
continue to enjoy the blessings of peace and prosperity which are 


inseparable from British rule. 
Exia M. Cox. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE DEFENCE PROBLEM OF 
SCANDINAVIA 


THE race for armaments is no longer restricted to the Great Powers. 
All over the globe even minor States are eager to enter the lists. The 
construction of the giant battleships which Brazil ordered in this 
country has already compelled another of the South American Re- 
publics to vote large sums of money to restore the menaced equilibrium. 
In our own hemisphere still smaller countries appear anxious to risk 
the stakes. For them, however, this fashionable sport is fraught with 
deadly dangers. The small States of Europe have none of the almost 
boundless future possibilities of the less historic nations of the New 
World. Their natural resources are limited by climate and soil, their 
peoples have too long been in exclusive possession of the land to admit 
any alien immigration. The development of their dormant riches 
cannot come within a few years’ time. It will take generations, it 
cannot proceed by leaps and bounds. Toilsome, methodical labour 
will be necessary. It is therefore of the utmost importance for them 
to abstain from devoting money to purposes which cannot possibly 
repay them, unless they once for all are prepared to forsake the pos- 
sibility of retaining the honourable position in the Community of 
Nations which their forefathers in bygone days won for them. Useless 
expenditure on armaments is on their part simply a political suicide. 
It curtails the welfare of the present generation, undermines all hopes 
of future growth. In the meantime their mighty neighbours, the 
Great Powers, emerge wealthier, and their numerical superiority grows 
stronger year after year. 

Nowhere should such a suicidal policy be more deprecated than in 
the three Scandinavian Kingdoms. The glorious history of their 
hardy races, who more than once have given a new stimulus to the 
blood of the population of these Islands, ought to give these kinsmen 
across the North Sea both a desire and a right to continue to add their 
mite to the growth of European civilisation, which they in the past 
have so manfully helped to build up. The debt of gratitude which 
modern thought owes to the once leading State amongst them, makes 
it seem particularly tragic that Sweden of to-day to all appearances, 
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with ever-increasing impetus, is bent upon forcing more than one noble _ 
race along the downward path of ruinous war)-ke expenditure. 

The military and naval budgets of Gustavus Adolphus’ country 
have already for some time been in proportion amongst the highest 
in Europe. Not less than 50 per cent. of Sweden’s annual income is 
expended upon the army and the navy. Their cost fails only by 
two shillings to reach the exorbitant sum of a pound sterling per head 
of population. The true significance of this enormous figure becomes 
apparent if it is remembered that it is nearly the same as for the 
German Empire with its colonies and world-wide interests. How 
totally out of proportion with the national wealth the Swedish outlay 
is, may be proved by another comparison. Sweden’s foreign commerce 
is only half the value of that of Switzerland, less than a quarter of 
that of Belgium; Sweden has 5} millions of inhabitants, whereas 
Switzerland counts only 3} millions; Belgium almost double. Though 
both these countries lie, so to speak, in the heart of Europe, and 
are surrounded on all sides by the ever-bristling bayonets of several 
of the greatest and most militant nations of the earth, they do not 
spend half so much money on their defences as the so much poorer 
Sweden, which lies in a remote corner of the civilised world. No 
wonder therefore that the cost of living in Sweden has become so great, 
that the despairing masses could be led to try a general strike as a 
possible means of escape from unbearable economic conditions. 

The above figures suggest either that there must be some mis- 
conception of Sweden’s international position which can make the 
people accept superfluous military burdens or that the organisation 
of her forces is based on faulty principles. Recent evidence tends 
to show that probably both these factors are at work. 

Incredible as it may seem, Sweden is about to go still further. 
It is the avowed intention of the present Government to submit 
expensive proposals for the reorganisation of the army and the navy 
to the Riksdag, which will assemble in January 1910. These pro- 
posals will be based on the reports elaborated by the numerous tech- 
nical and parliamentary committees which during the last three 
years have been investigating the defence question. Some of these 
reports have already been published. A perusal of the different 
documents shows at a glance what serious consequences an initial 
mistake is apt to bring about. Without exception the committees have 
so far agreed that the dissolution of the union with Norway has created 
an entirely new political situation for Sweden. This opinion must 
appear almost incomprehensible to anybody who is unacquainted 
with the bitter feelings which the unfortunate incidents of the year 
1905 have fostered amongst the Swedes. No real change took place 
on the 7th of June three years ago. The frontiers of the three Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms were not removed by a single inch, no material 
wealth was transferred from one country to another, and eventually 
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a new king whose father was a Dane, and whose mother was a Swede, 
succeeded to the throne of his grand-uncle in the Norwegian capital. 

As before, Norway’s existence as a sovereign country continues 
to depend upon Sweden’s fate. The two States, which lie east and west 
of the great watershed of the Scandinavian peninsula, are by nature 
just as closely tied together as they were before the dissolution of the 
frail political bonds which united them under a direct descendant of 
Marshal Bernadotte. They must continue to form another Transvaal 
Republic and another Orange Free State. Even those Norwegians 
who during the last years of King Oscar’s reign were bitterly opposed 
to Sweden admit this. The Norwegians have now gained their aim. 
Their country is ‘ free.’ King Haakon’s subjects are quite ready to 
forget past dissensions and heartily accept the consequences of Nor- 
way’s geographical and ethnographical position. A typical example : 
A prominent Norwegian officer who during the last years of the Union 
preached war against Sweden was until lately Minister of Defence 
in the Norwegian Cabinet. A year ago he delivered publicly the 
unequivocal declaration that Norway’s forces must be prepared to 
hurry to the rescue should any foreign aggression befall Sweden or 
Denmark. There is every reason to believe that the Norwegian 
nation as a whole would enthusiastically endorse his manly words 
should the occasion ever arise. To doubt this is to deny to the Nor- 
wegians that common sense which is the first and essential condition 
for self-government. It would be tantamount to covering with ridicule 
the four Great Powers who only the year before last guaranteed 
Norway’s integrity. Surely no man in the full possession of his 
senses could venture to put forward such an absurd suggestion, that 
either Great Britain, Russia, Germany, or France would have put her 
name under the Treaty which was signed at Christiania on the 2nd of 
November 1907, unless they were thoroughly convinced that Norway 
would never attack Sweden. The world-wide responsibilities of the 
signatory Powers are already much too great and much too diverse 
for them to be willing to undertake the new risks which would inevit- 
ably accompany an aggressive Norwegian policy. 

It is nevertheless upon such a Norwegian policy that the Swedish 
military and naval authorities reckon. Their original proposals, 
which, however, were drawn up by the chiefs of the General Staff of 
the Swedish army and navy before the treaty of Christiania was an 
accomplished fact, point in unmistakable language to Norway as a 
likely aggressor. The army authorities desire not only a number of 
new battalions to make good the troops which Norway was compelled 
by the Act of Union to place at the disposal of the common defence 
of the Peninsula, they also strongly insist upon the unavoidable 
necessity of raising ‘an adequate number of units to protect the 
western frontier, behind which there now lies an alien nation.’ The 
naval authorities go one step further. They suggest that the fortifica- 
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tions of Gothenburg should be strengthened against a possible Nor- 
wegian attack, and favour the establishment of a naval station at this 
town. Their shipbuilding programme is in itself a menace of attack 
against Norway. It includes four small ironclads of 7500 tons to be 
armed with four 11-inch and four 7-inch guns, and provided with an 
exceedingly narrow waterline armour with a maximum thickness of 
seven inches. Nobody with a rudimentary knowledge of modern 
naval requirements would be able to sustain that such vessels could be 
of the slightest use against any one of the great naval Powers. Their 
low speed of 21 knots prevents them from catching a small protected 
cruiser. They cannot run away from an up-to-date armoured cruiser. 
As for their fighting qualities, they would, to use Sir John Fisher’s 
racy language, against armoured cruisers and battleships be like ants 
against an Armageddon, but with this difference, however, that there 
would be nothing ant-like as regards their numbers. On account of 
financial considerations, Sweden would scarcely be able to construct 
and keep up more than two divisions of such ships. For the same 
reason it will take almost a dozen years before Sweden can com 
mission the last one of the four which it is now proposed to put on the 
programme. At that time the first of the vessels will already begin 
to grow obsolete! Of what avail can, therefore, Sweden’s new ship- 
building programme be when the German Navy shall have reached its 
normal establishment of fifty-eight armoured vessels of 20,000 tons 
each, thirty-eight cruisers and 144 destroyers, and the British and 
Russian fleets have been brought up to the corresponding strength ? 
There can only be one answer to this question. It is given by Sir 
Cyprian Bridge in this year’s Naval Annual. The learned and gallant 
Admiral says : 

The immense costliness of modern navies puts it out of the power of 
smaller States to maintain considerable seagoing fleets. The historic maritime 
countries—Sweden, Denmark, the Netherlands and Portugal, the performances 
of whose seamen are so justly celebrated—could not now send to sea a force 
equal in number and fighting efficiency to a quarter of the force possessed by 
any one of the chiefnaval Powers. The countries named, when determined not 
to expose themselves unarmed to an assailant, can provide themselves only with 


a kind of defence which, whatever its detailed composition, must be of an 
intrinsically localised character. In their case there is nothing else to be done. 


Could it be possible that a corps of officers of so high professional 
repute as the Swedish Navy’s would come to a different conclusion ? 
It seems almost impossible, though it is well known that navies are 
by essence among the most conservative of human institutions. 
Sweden had once a rather efficient fleet of ships of the line. But the 
days are long past since the Swedish flag was shown on the high seas 
on any ship of real fighting efficiency, yet the English Press has done 
everything in its power to make the Swedes believe that their modern 
navy had a great deal of importance. Whenever some of their sea- 
manlike though diminutive armoured vessels have visited the shores 
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of the United Kingdom courteous pens have bestowed upon them 
eulogistic compliments in which the magic words of ‘ homogeneous 
squadrons’ and ‘coast defence’ were freely used. Though such 
inconsistent flattery may have been taken seriously, the only logical 
inference which can be drawn from Sweden’s new shipbuilding pro- 
gramme is bound to fill her smaller neighbours with serious misgivings. 
None can blame them if they endeavour to secure their frontiers and 
harbours by erecting fortifications and by constructing ships of equal 
fighting power to the Swedish miniature battleships. As undoubtedly 
both the Norwegian and Danish defences have of late been sorely 
neglected there might even be a certain cause for rejoicing at the new 
military activity. All the well-wishers of the Scandinavian kingdoms, 
but especially the Powers which have guaranteed the status quo in 
the North, could not but hail with real satisfaction every measure 
capable of augmenting their power of resistance. The more the danger 
of attacking Scandinavia becomes so great that it would equal or out- 
weigh any advantage which could be gained by conquest, the better 
for the guaranteeing Powers. The armaments of the North so 
strangely inaugurated by Sweden tend, however, by their nature to 
accomplish just the opposite object. If continued at the same foolish 
pace as hitherto, they will not only hopelessly stem her own material 
development, but before long lead the still smaller sister States to 
economic destruction. They will also facilitate an eventual aggres- 
sion on Scandinavia. The construction and upkeep of the above- 
mentioned small ships which cannot possibly be of any use except in 
an internecine Scandinavian struggle, the organisation of the troops 
to cover the Swedish side of the Norwegian frontier, the erection of 
the new Norwegian frontier fortifications, will require so much of the 
money which can be made available for defence purposes, that there 
will be very little left to keep those defences of the kingdoms which 
are best suited to keep an aggressor from outside Scandinavia at bay 
abreast with the requirements of the times. 

As elsewhere, these requirements must depend upon the political 
aspirations of the countries concerned. Nations are subject to the 
same inexorable law of the survival of the fittest as everything living 
on the earth. If they do not want to be wiped out of existence by 
those stronger than themselves they must grow. The society of 
nations not being composed of fools, not a single one of them can 
accomplish this without constantly applying an unbiased judgment 
both to its own resources and to the aims and possibilities of sur- 
rounding States. However brilliant the annals of the past may 
appear, ancestral records can only serve as an emotional incentive for 
unceasing efforts to preserve the inheritance. The prowess of former 
ages cannot supply any reliable foundation for the solution of the 
problems of to-day, if the same general and special conditions no 
longer prevail as when they were accomplished. When Tsar Peter’s 
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unconsolidated Russia had as her only access to the sea the marshes _- 
of the Neva and was engaged in constant warfare with Turks and 
Poles, when the kingdom of Prussia was unborn on the shield of the 
House of Brandenburg, Sweden and Denmark were great Baltic 
Powers. Those days have for ever passed. Everything is changed. 
On the southern shores of the great Atlantic bay, which was then 
practically a Swedish lake, the twentieth century finds the German 
Empire with its ever-increasing and active population of sixty-five 
millions. The whole of the eastern shore from East Prussia to Lap- 
land has become the western window of the vast Slav Empire, which 
now has free access to all the surrounding seas, and an awakening 
population of nearly 150 millions. Against these teeming masses the 
Scandinavian kingdoms together cannot even muster ten millions ! 
Left to themselves they might even if united fall an easy prey to their 
mighty neighbours. On account of their geographical position such 
an eventuality would entail the gravest strategical consequences to 
the existing balance of power in Northern waters. It is this con- 
sideration which more than anything else prompted the same four 
great Powers who in 1907 guaranteed the integrity of the newborn 
kingdom of Norway to emphasise the value which each one of them 
in her own interest must attach to the conservation of the status quo 
in Northern Europe. The Baltic agreement originally sprang from 
a desire to give Sweden something in exchange for the abolished Treaty 
of 1855, by which Great Britain and France undertook to protect the 
Scandinavian Peninsula from a possible Russian attack. That it 
should have been followed by a corresponding North Sea agreement 
was more or less a necessity of international etiquette! At any rate, 
these two agreements brought to paper a fact which has long been 
patent to every unprejudiced observer of European politics, that none 
of the signatories are willing to permit any attempt to destroy the 
independence of the old kingdoms of the North. It is upon this un- 
deniable truth, which outside Scandinavia may be considered almost 
a universally established popular conviction, that the existence of 
Sweden, Denmark and Norway as sovereign States must rest. So 
long as the population and the resources of their neighbours are so 
immensely superior to their own, the Scandinavian countries have 
nothing else to do than to adapt their measures of defence to this 
situation. To attempt to do more would not only be futile, but, as 
already shown, must necessarily end by seriously imperilling their 
future. Every shilling, every day of work, which is not absolutely 
necessary to enable them to resist the first shock of an aggression 
pending intervention on their behalf, would surely be of far better use 
for the conservation of their independence if devoted to productive 
works by which their material resources and their population will 
grow. The plain simplicity of this statement makes it at once apparent 
how totally inappropriate is the present military and naval policy of 
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Scandinavia. It is in fact the only justification which this article 
needs, however harsh the judgment upon actual occurrences which it 
contains may sometimes appear. 

As it is, the Scandinavian countries do not act up to the simple 
realities of the situation. Instead of uniting their efforts or at least 
working on lines which would admit of a combined purpose, and which 
naturally would lessen their expenditure, they arm against each other 
and enlarge their military and naval budgets without correspondingly 
increasing their power of resistance against an aggression from without. 
There is no use in denying the fact that Sweden is the leading spirit 
in this pernicious policy. Thus it may serve some good purpose to 
try to find out whether, beside the humanly excusable, though certainly 
not statesmanlike feeling of bitterness aroused from the dissolution 
of the Union, there exist some other reasons for such an ill-fated 
departure from common sense. Sweden lies in a remote corner of the 
world, on one side touching the polar circle. It is not, as Belgium 
or Switzerland, a country daily traversed by travellers of every 
nationality. It has a language which is not spoken by any of the 
great nations who guide the destinies of the world. Under these 
circumstances it would indeed be marvellous if the great mass of the 
people, living under climatic conditions peculiarly conducive to ‘ day 
dreams,’ should be able to gain the inestimable faculty of judging its 
own narrow-fettered conditions from an objective point of view. 
A careful scrutiny of the utterances of more or less responsible Swedish 
statesmen and journalistic writers, rather less than more conversant 
even with the A B C of modern European politics, will show that 
Sweden’s geographical isolation has not been without effect. These 
spokesmen of the public conscience, whose views naturally are the 
result of the prevailing surroundings, often dwell upon two currents 
of thought which to a great extent seem to be responsible for the 
unlucky warlike policy of the country. One is the rather noisily 
expressed and constantly exaggerated fear of a Russian invasion. 
Always lurking under the apparently calm political surface, it was 
violently awakened some ten years ago, when Sweden’s defence 
budget was less than half of what it is to-day. Strenuously fomented 
by the military classes, this undignified scare easily took root in the 
people’s imagination, still alive with the historic souvenirs of the 
protracted feuds with their Eastern neighbour. It served a good 
cause in so far as it helped to do away with some very rusty details 
of army organisation. But as every other dishonestly aroused panic, 
it brought in its trail strongly objectionable and dangerous conse- 
quences. The great majority of Swedish public opinion was blind- 
folded. The people lost their self-control almost completely. The 
Swedes could no more understand that Russia was bound to look at 
Finland and her other frontier provinces from a Russian point of view, 
and not from an imaginary Swedish{one, than a bull can keep from 
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getting frantic when he sees the red cloth. The Swedish Government 
experienced the greatest difficulty in restraining the would-be ‘ pat- 
riots’ from unpardonably endangering the amiable and correct 
relations between two sovereign neighbour states. They had evidently 
forgotten that in the history of the struggles between Sweden and 
Russia the former country was the original conqueror, and did not 
realise that the latter retook Finland 100 years ago, as a safeguard 
against a still possible repetition of Charles the Twelfth’s march to 
Poltava. As, however, a Russian invasion obviously falls under those 
possibilities against which Sweden has to guard itself, it can for the 
moment be left aside, though the psychological réle which it has played 
in the armaments of the country is of primary importance for adjusting 
our judgment. Recent events in Russia’s external and interior 
policy suggest a moderation of the fear, and the evident exaggeration 
with which the Russian scare was utilised by the military party has 
seriously lessened its usefulness as a lever for new armaments. Those 
desiring an augmentation of the army and navy at any cost have been 
obliged to turn the dissolution of the Union with Norway into account. 
It is the current of thought thus fostered which is now instrumental 
in misdirecting Sweden’s efforts. 

During the last generation Norway produced a number of writers, 
composers, and painters who by the originality of their works in no 
small degree contributed to interest the European public for the 
political aspirations of their native country. The royal house of 
Denmark made at the same time, through its manifold family con- 
nections, Copenhagen a centre of constant, if often commonplace, 
attention. Sweden was in a way comparatively overshadowed by 
the other two Scandinavian countries. As the dissolution of the 
Union occurred, the dormant vanity of the nation was rather rudely 
awakened. An almost childish desire to appear before the opinion of 
the world, a violent wish to be talked of as much as possible, has in 
the last years replaced the former inertia. It really seems as if the 
loss of the last vestige of a heroic history has stung the leisurely 
dreaming inhabitants of the land of the Midnight Sun to try by all 
means to live up to the paradoxical description of one of their foremost 
modern writers who depicts his countrymen as ‘a slow people, full 
of vehemency.’ In every possible way the world at large has to be 
impressed with Sweden’s importance. The press is always full of 
complaints that the country is not mentioned often enough in foreign 
newspapers. The former niggardliness of Parliament towards the 
Diplomatic and Consular Service has gone to the other extreme. 
Whereas Norway abolished a number of legations in countries where 
her interests are minimal, Sweden keeps representatives where she 
has no interests whatsoever and adorns them with as high official rank 
as possible. Nobody seems to mind the cost, or to see that ‘ bluff’ 
is of poor avail. The Government eagerly utilises every possible 
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occasion to show the Swedish flag. Small war-vessels are despatched 
even to oversea countries, as if their nicely-looking paint could conceal 
the unimportance of Sweden’s navy, which is recorded in almost 
every naval handbook. When feelings of this sort prevail it is scarcely 
astonishing that even a late Minister of Foreign Affairs in a public 
speech can state that Sweden after the dissolution of the Union at last 
has got a foreign policy. It is to the credit of his own modesty that 
he acknowledges that the country had none during his time of office. 
This (for a Power in Sweden’s position) truly felicitous change is ascribed 
to a supposed longing of some of the Great Powers to get one or the other 
of the Scandinavian kingdoms as satellites in the coming struggle for 
hegemony in Europe. England is accused of intriguing with Norway, 
presumably because a daughter of King Edward sits on its throne. 
Germany was until recently supposed to sue for Denmark’s favour. 
Nothing remained for the Swedes but to throw in their lot with 
Russia! Happily enough this childish policy had not time to mature 
before the rumour got about that Russia wanted to have the restric- 
tions concerning the fortification of the Aaland Islands, contained 
in the Treaty of Paris of 1856, removed. Without reflecting that the 
possibility of a surprise attack on Stockholm depends entirely on the 
state of the Swedish defences and has nothing to do with the fortifica- 
tions on Aaland, it being easy for Russia to assemble ships and troops 
there whether the islands are fortified or not, the Swedes got scared, 
and King Gustavus made the dinner speech at Berlin which aroused 
some astonishment in more than one European capital. 

Against all this loose talk about supposed foreign interference 
three considerations hold good. 

Firstly.—None of the three Scandinavian countries is or can 
become capable of lending any valuable military or naval assistance 
in a possible conflict between the Great Powers. They are much too 
small and too poor to do this in the days of Dreadnoughts and armed 
nations. The geographical position of Sweden and Norway is such 
that there is not the slightest necessity for dragging them into any 
imaginable conflict. Denmark has perhaps a more exposed position. 
Her neutrality may be in danger in case of a war between Great 
Britain and Germany. Yet both have sufficient military reasons for 
wishing this ancient kingdom’s independence safeguarded. 

Secondly.—It is an open secret that every one of the interested 
Great Powers has lately approached the so-called Northern Question 
with the sincere desire of treating Scandinavia as an entity. None 
of them has showed the remotest intention of widening the estrange- 
ment between the three kingdoms. The Great Powers acknowledged 
the separation of Norway and Sweden as soon as it was a fact, because 
it had long become a political necessity on account of the fundamental 
differences in the characters of the two peoples and the vast diversity 
in their political institutions, and last, but not least, because Sweden 
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very wisely refused to try to keep the Union together by force. 
Knowing as they do the military and naval weakness of small States, 
the Great Powers, even if they would be interested in the welfare of 
only one of the Scandinavian nations, cannot but favour anything 
which would strengthen their special protégé. Any interference on 
their part which would prevent the three kingdoms from working 
together would manifestly oppose their avowed interests. Everywhere 
else, the armed nations of Europe strive to do away with the many 
petty possibilities for friction which could lead to war. Why should 
their policy be of a different kind in Scandinavia where no vital 
interests are involved ? 

The third consideration which ought to show to the Swedes that 
there is no reason to fear foreign interference is that both the Nor- 
wegians and the Danes view such an eventuality with no less horror 
than they themselves do. European opinion has long been impressed 
by the violent individualism and self-reliance expressed by the modern 
Scandinavian literature and art, which confirms the teachings of its 
past and recent political history. It has long since made up its mind 
that Scandinavia is no Balkan Peninsula, and it is in this connexion 
only just to remember that the treaty guaranteeing Norway’s integrity 
expressly stipulates that none of the signatory Powers may intervene 
unless formally requested to do so by Norway herself. Neither ought 
it to be forgotten on the other side of the Sund how deeply Danish 
feeling was aroused quite recently at the mere semblance that Germany 
had gained the goodwill of tle Government at Copenhagen in order 
to arrange some long outstanding differences, the adjustment of which 
could not but be advantageous for the Danish people at large. 

When nobody wishes for interference, when everybody is con- 
vinced that it is doomed to failure, and even if successful would be 
against the interests of the interferer, it becomes less than a spectre. 
It cannot exist even in the most unhealthy imagination. The realities 
of the international situation will carry the weight due to them. 
Sweden can base her defence policy on a solid foundation, on an in- 
telligible and intelligent reasoning. She can once more become the 
leading nation in the North. The progress of the great Scandinavian 
races will be assured. The lines to follow are perfectly simple, they 
are in the main identical for all the three kingdoms. They have to 
provide for one supreme contingency, the possibility that one of their 
mighty neighbours should make an aggression upon Scandinavia 
while the armed forces of the other Great Powers who have interests 
in Northern waters are engaged elsewhere. However unlikely 
such an attack may seem, it is the plain duty of Scandinavian states- 
men to count not only with probabilities but with possibilities, and 
especially with the most dangerous one. For Sweden and Norway 
the greatest danger lies in a Russian attack, the only one which can 
reach these countries by land. The distance between the Swedish 
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frontier and St. Petersburg is less than a tenth of the distance from 
Moscow to Manchuria. In view of recent experience it would 
therefore be comparatively easy for Russia to concentrate an over- 
whelming force on the Swedish frontier. Sweden has need of every 
man she can spare to oppose the Russian march, and it is of vital 
importance for Norway to be able to send every man of her army 
to the defence of the Swedish territory over which the enemy must 
pass before he can reach Norwegian soil. The more numerous and 
the better equipped the Swedish and Norwegian armies are, the 
longer will they be able to withstand the aggressor. Therefore both 
countries must curtail their navies to the utmost possible extent. 
What objects can and must their fleets fulfil? It is clearly impossible 
for them to attempt to gain that command of the sea which alone can 
prevent an invasion across the adjoining waters or protect their 
shipping. The Scandinavian countries cannot possibly afford to 
build and keep ships which cost two million pounds, still less get 
@ sufficient number of them. Guns which cannot pierce the enemy’s 
armour, or armour which cannot protect from the enemy’s guns, 
are of no use. Sweden and Norway must resort to a localised coast 
defence based on torpedoes and mines. On account of the peculiar 
formation of the Swedish coast, with its thousands and thousands 
of islands, such a defence seems eminently suitable to prevent a hostile 
landing on certain parts of the Baltic coast. Before this defence is 
destroyed the transports cannot approach. How much Sweden ought 
to spend on her naval defence depends’ upon the length of time for 
which it is necessary to make this coast line secure. As a naval war 
between the Western Powers of Europe cannot remain undecided very 
long, and the victorious fleet is bound to appear in the Baltic, it does 
not seem that great sacrifices are justifiable. Sweden must always 
bear in mind that every arm and every penny employed for the float- 
ing defences will be missing on land, and that Russia is not likely 
to risk her big ships, which already have too great dimensions to 
be able to penetrate amongst the islands, in desultory operations 
along the coast. Russia must keep them in order to defend what 
she possibly may have gained on land against the Western fleet, 
which as soon as possible will hurry to Scandinavia’s rescue. For 
Norway, the situation is still simpler. Her naval armaments cannot 
possibly have any other object than to keep open the principal ports 
which are in railway communication with the interior of the Peninsula 
and prevent them from being blockaded by Russian cruisers which 
may come from the White Sea or elsewhere. 

The réle of Denmark is equally clear. She has to raise every 
available man for the defence of her territory against a possible attack 
upon the shores of the straits which lead to the Baltic. Her naval 
armaments cannot accomplish more than to complete this only 
possible defence of her neutrality. The submarines and torpedo craft 
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which are necessary for this object can in case of an aggression on 
Swedish territory secure the southern coasts of Sweden from a hostile 
landing and prevent Russian warships from reaching the North Sea. 

If organised on these lines the defences of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries will fulfil the requirements of their political position. They 
will be adapted to the military possibilities of the day and still permit 
of giving full scope to the development in population and wealth 
which for the future is the most pressing need of the three kingdoms. 
An organisation on the suggested lines is the only economically 
possible one that can bedevised. It can be the more effectively carried 
out if the three countries realise without false shame that they are 
much too powerless to act separately, and that their only salvation 
lies in combining their efforts. They can do this without the slightest 
interference in each others’ affairs. All that is needed is to grasp 
the fact that their interests are common and can best be furthered 
by a parallel if not united foreign policy. After all it is on the 
real possibilities of the foreign policy and not on sentiments and 
feelings that a sound military and naval policy can alone be based. 
The latter can in their particular case give a maximum of result 
because the measures which are best suited for the special defence 
of the territories of each one of the countries also best serve the defence 
requirements of Scandinavia as a whole. If Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway, therefore, manfully prepare themselves to withstand a possible 
common foe they will earn the respect of the whole world. If, on the 
contrary, they arm against each other, their political suicide will scarcely 
arouse the passing pity of a fast moving humanity. 

A. Scuvan. 


Vor. LX VI—No. 393 
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THE ‘NATIONAL GUARD’: 
A HINT FROM THE UNITED STATES 


ADEQUATE numbers are of all things most essential to the efficacy of a 
fighting force. Organisation, discipline and training can be no more 
than academic questions until the problem of recruiting has first been 
solved. History indeed teaches us, quite truly, that mere numbers 
can seldom avail much ; but this does not affect the indisputable fact 
that recruits must first be obtained before the organisation of armies, 
or the military education of officers and men, can take tangible shape. 
There are but two ways of filling the ranks of an army with suitable 
raw material—the one by compelling good men to enlist, and the other 
by making it worth their while. In the United States the iron hand of 
compulsion is normally encased in the velvet glove of voluntary 
service, although perfectly ready to tighten its grip, with all needful 
severity, if the milder influence should at any time prove insufficient. 
Thus two apparently antagonistic systems are employed in close 
alliance. So long as voluntary enlistment produces the requisite 
numbers, the compulsory powers vested in the Executive of each 
State of the Union are suffered to lie dormant, but without prejudice 
to their instant revival whenever an emergency may demand the 
prompt completion to war strength, or augmentation, of the State 
Militia. ‘ All able-bodied male citizens between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five years’ (subject to certain exemptions and disqualifica- 
tions) ‘ constitute the Militia.” That is to say, every citizen not 
disqualified or exempt is de facto a militiaman, though not necessarily 
a trained one. The vital spark representative of the great somnolent 
mass of national militia is the ‘ National Guard,’ a force raised by 
voluntary enlistment, permanently organised in units, and trained and 
drilled, in order to furnish a nucleus upon which may at any time be 
formed such larger militia forces as the occasion may require. 

It is clearly recognised in the United States that if the National 
Guard, the peace nucleus of the National Army, is composed of 
officers and men who have voluntarily undertaken to fulfil the necessary 
conditions of efficient training and service, the present and prospective 
value of that nucleus must necessarily be greater than if it were raised 
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and maintained by compulsory methods. Also it is realised that 
patriotism when invoked for purely precautionary objects is apt to 
prove unequal, for very long, to the strain of frequent interference 
with the course of personal enjoyment, and more especially so when 
the patriotic sacrifice is demanded of and performed by only an 
infinitesimal portion of the population. To induce a man to enlist 
voluntarily in a military unit is not very difficult, provided that the 
recruit is left free to ‘ soldier’ just so much as he finds convenient, 
and no more ; but if stringent conditions of efficiency are prescribed, 
and enforced, patriotic ardour is apt to cool down, unless stimulated 
by a sufficiency of compensating advantages. In the United States 
the conditions of efficiency in the National Guard are very much higher 
than those required in the British Territorial Force, and for that very 
reason, no doubt, the special inducements attending enlistment in the 
former are many times more potent. People say that in the United 
Kingdom compulsory service for the National Army is inevitable, and 
that all money spent in aid of recruiting for the Territorial Force is 
therefore wasted. This argument strikes the present writer as an 
exceedingly foolish one. It is scarcely credible that any sane person 
seriously proposes to apply compulsion except to make good any 
deficiency of the establishment after all suitable recruits, voluntarily 
presenting themselves, have already been enlisted; because it is 
certain that whether compulsion be actually introduced or not, the 
larger the proportion of voluntary enlistments the better for the 
efficiency of the Army; and it seems almost equally obvious that 
attractions powerful enough to promote appreciably the enlistment of 
good men would naturally be, to some extent, at all events, palliative 
of the real or imaginary hardships of compulsory service. So far then 
from expenditure for the purpose of fostering voluntary recruiting 
involving waste of money, it would seem that such expenditure cannot 
fail to be profitable ; because, if upon the one hand it should result in 
giving us what now we have not, a really efficient though voluntarily 
enlisted Territorial Army, it is difficult to imagine how money could 
have been more usefully expended upon a citizen soldiery ; whereas, 
upon the other hand, if we are eventually obliged to resort to com- 
pulsion, anything hitherto done to make pleasant the lot of the volun- 
tarily enlisted Territorial soldier must necessarily tend to reconcile 
his compulsorily enlisted successor. 

In the United States the most effective of all aids to recruiting for 
the National Guard is the ‘ Armoury.’ Until comparatively recently, 
armouries were possessed only by those corps which had been able to 
afford the cost of providing them at their own expense ; but now the 
military and other value of these institutions having been proved, the 
system is being rapidly extended, so that armouries for regiments, 
battalions and even companies, erected at the cost of the various 
States, are springing up all over the Union. My attention was first 
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directed to this highly important subject by reading an article con- 
tributed to the United Service Magazine for June 1908 by Mr. Charles 
Sidney Clark, an ex-officer of the historic Seventh Regiment of New 
York. Further information was afterwards obtained from the National 
Guard Magazine, and from Arms and the Man ; an article in the latter 
publication, describing a two-company-armoury recently erected at 
Meriden, Connecticut, finally raising to fever heat my already 
ardent desire to investigate on the spot the question whether the 
‘ Armoury’ might not profitably be imported for use in this country, 
as a pillar of the Territorial Force. The expense involved by a trip to 
the United States seemed at first to constitute an insuperable obstacle, 
but this was shortly overcome by the public-spirited action of Mr. 
Charles S. Baring-Gould, who, having heard the case stated and feeling 
convinced of the national importance of the matter, instantly declared 
his willingness to supply the necessary funds. Thus it was that almost 
at a moment’s notice I crossed the Atlantic and learned the facts 
which I now propose to set forth and discuss. 

First and foremost, let me freely admit that an ‘Armoury’ such as 
the least pretentious of those I have visited in the United States is in 
our case absolutely out of the question. It is true that County Councils 
are prone to waste vast sums on the erection of needlessly magnificent 
lunatic asylums, and it might reasonably be argued that by providing 
less prodigally for the insane, money could be saved for more profitable 
expenditure on the local military forces. Certainly an armoury should 
be a handsome building, and properly equipped ; but in this country 
the ideas of both officers and men are far less extravagant than those 
which prevail in the United States, or, for that matter, in Canada. 
For example : ‘Company rooms’ in American armouries are as a rule 
far larger and far more handsomely decorated and furnished than the 
officers’ ante-room in the barracks of any British cavalry or infantry 
regiment of the line. Eschewing luxury, however, and contenting 
ourselves with essentials, we could, I believe, at less than half the cost 
usually incurred in the United States, provide ourselves with armouries 
that would serve their purpose with more than equal success. I have 
seen very excellent armouries in Canada, erected and provided on the 
American principle; I have seen the magnificent armoury of the 
65th Regiment at Buffalo, said to be the largest in the United States, 
and I have seen also the luxurious establishments of the Seventh 
and Seventy-First in New York. Last and smallest, but not least 
important, I have seen detachment armouries, such as that at Meriden, 
Connecticut, which I made a special point of visiting. In the undeni- 
able success of the smaller armouries we find, I think, a sufficient 
answer for those who will doubtless contend that however suitable the 
armoury system may be to regiments raised wholly within the boun- 
daries of large cities, it is nevertheless inapplicable to corps composed 
of scattered detachments. Actually the problem of accommodating 
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size and cost to numbers is not insoluble. For example: The armoury 
at Buffalo cost 1,400,000 dollars; that is to say, upwards of 23,0001. 
per company for the twelve companies of the 65th Regiment ; whereas 
the armoury at Meriden cost 100,000 dollars, or about 10,0007. per 
company for the two companies of the scattered corps known as the 
2nd Connecticut Regiment. In this case the smaller armoury is 
generally, as well as proportionally, by far the cheaper. 

People who have seen the armoury of the Honourable Artillery 
Company can imagine for themselves what a first-class ‘ Armoury’ in 
the United States is like. Meanwhile, for the information of others, 
I will describe first the Meriden armoury that has already been men- 
tioned above. The armoury itself is a handsome, castellated building 
constructed of stone, and has attached, at the back, a spacious drill 
hall (brick, iron and glass), measuring 150 feet by 96 feet. In each 
wing of the armoury there is provided the following accommodation 
for one of the two companies composing the detachment—namely : 
Captain’s room ; subalterns’ room ; company store and office ; locker 
room (where every man has a steel locker fitted to contain the whole 
of his clothing and equipment); company room (fitted as library, 
reading and recreation room); small gymnasium, serving also as a 
drying room opposite the bathroom (three shower baths and one plunge 
bath) ; kitchen, &c., and lavatories. Common to both companies, and 
situated, with the heating apparatus, in the basement under the drill 
hall, are a first-class miniature rifle range and a bowling alley. Regi- 
mental armouries are constructed on somewhat similar principles ; ; 
the separate accommodation for each of the several companies usually 
including store room, locker room, company room, and company 
office; but with, as a rule, community in respect to gymnasium, 
kitchen, bathrooms, lavatories, billiard room, &. The very modern 
armoury at Buffalo has a fine swimming bath through which flows all 
the water used for ordinary purposes of sanitation, heating, &c., 
throughout the armoury. The water is thus constantly changing, and 
as an additional precaution no man is permitted to enter the swimming 
bath until after he has first had a shower or plunge bath, from which 
he passes through a turnstile into the swimming bath enclosure. In 
some armouries the rifles are kept separate, in glass-fronted cases, 
while in others they are with the rest of each man’s equipment. In 
the Quartermaster’s stores of the best organised regiments will be found, 
in addition to full camp equipment for the regiment, the field kit 
complete, ready for immediate issue, of every man on the strength. 
The number of his rifle is the soldier’s regimental number, and with 
that same number every article of his clothing and equipment, ordinary 
and field service, is marked. The small items of the field service kit 
are kept packed in the haversacks. A regiment of the United States 
National Guard, if fully up to date, is in a position to mobilise at any 
moment, requiring nothing except its rations to enable it to proceed 
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by rail, or to form the garrison of its own armoury as the occasion may 
require. The company cooks are taught in the regimental kitchens, 
and thus prepared for their work in camp. From the State point of 
view the armoury is an important military centre, partially main- 
tained out of the moneys received by letting it for social entertainments ; 
to the officers and men it is a pleasant club, to which in certain con- 
ditions they are permitted to bring their friends. Needless to say, the 
friends of young men, especially their female friends, press them to 
join the National Guard in order that the privileges of the armoury— 
frequent dances, for example—may not be lost to them. 

Systems vary considerably in respect to matters of discipline and 
also of interior economy. In the city of New York, for instance, 
serious misconduct is very unusual, the soldiers of the crack corps 
being men of exceptional quality, who gain admittance only after a 
ballot held in the company they propose to join. Rules and regula- 
tions are very strictly applied, and a man guilty of slackness in the 
performance of his duties obtains very short shrift indeed ; but only in 
extreme cases will the authorities provoke an outcry in the ‘ Yellow 
press’ by committing officers or men to the ‘Common Jail’ upon 
account of unpaid fines. As a rule a delinquent is awarded a ‘ Dis- 
honorable Discharge,’ and is pursued no further. The names of 
suitable candidates for vacancies, often a great many, are always to 
be found on the ‘ Waiting list,’ and unsatisfactory men, when occasion- 
ally met with, are therefore expelled and replaced within a few minutes 
but without any public scandal. Elsewhere than in New York, 
however, it will often be that the authorities will have ‘ the act, the 
whole act, and nothing but the act.’ At one place, for example, 
hearing that the officers and non-commissioned officers required to 
drill recruits were merely ‘ detailed in orders,’ and expected either to 
comply or show indisputably good cause, I asked the Colonel com- 
manding, ‘ But what if they don’t turn up?’ The Colonel replied, 
‘I would order them before a “ Delinquency Court”; such a Court 
can compel payment of fines up to twenty-five dollars.’ To my further 
question, ‘ Supposing refusal to pay ?’ the answer was short—‘ Jail.’ 

In respect to the administration of interior economy, in alliance 
with discipline and efficiency, I will quote a single example which is, 
I think, most certainly worthy of close imitation. A Colonel explained 
to me that in his regiment every convenience and advantage provided 
at the armoury must be paid for at fixed prices, and by means of 
tickets bought for money, or earned by the full and correct performance 
of military duty. At the end of each month, every officer and man 
whose record shows performances to the extent of 100 per cent. is 
handed a bundle of thirty tickets, not transferable. For each figure 
under the ‘ possible’ a deduction is made from the number of free 
tickets, and if the score falls below a fixed minimum the delinquent is 
disqualified altogether from the use of the armoury except on duty ; 
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others may purchase tickets, but the defaulter may not, nor can he 
regain his proper position until he has made up all arrears of drill 
or duty. This plan is said to have an excellent effect ; it furnishes a 
means of inflicting minor punishments, either automatically in the 
case of failures to attend parade, or by award in case of inattention 
or slovenliness. 

Talking, by the way, of performances in the ranks, it seems appro- 
priate to mention now that I saw the Seventh New York assemble in 
the armoury, dress for parade, fall in by companies, form up in its 
three battalions, and finally march off to the rendezvous of its brigade, 
on the morning of the great military parade during the Hudson- 
Fulton Celebration. Seldom has anything of a similar nature im- 
pressed me so much. The order, regularity and discipline that pre- 
vailed throughout were very striking, and were to me moreover an 
absolute revelation. The ‘turn out’ of all ranks was admirable ; 
and the pipe-clayed belts and the white duck trousers were alike 
spotless. I dislike the American drill; it is to my mind clumsy ; 
yet I could not but admire the manner in which these National Guards- 
men went through it ; everything was correct in form, and businesslike 
in character. I failed moreover to detect any officer or man throughout 
the three battalions who departed aught from perfect soldierlike 
steadiness in tne ranks. Not a man did I see move eye or limb, except 
in obedience to orders, or when at ‘ rest —the equivalent of ‘ standing- 
easy.’ I have never seen auxiliaries equal in steadiness to the Seventh 
New York, nor have I seen the latter surpassed in this respect by any 
Regulars—for the simple reason that perfection cannot be exceeded. 
There were other regiments on the Hudson-Fulton parade whose 
performances in marching past were not inferior to those of the Seventh, 
and it has not been my intention to single out that corps in particular ;! 
it happened to be the regiment whose proceedings I was permitted to 
follow during the morning, and it was impossible for me to be present 
with more than one. A few days later I enjoyed the privilege of 
attending the evening drill of two companies of the Seventy-First 
New York. Here again I was made ‘ furiously to think.’ The drill- 
season had just commenced ; this was the first drill; the men were 
without arms ; everything was elementary. Subalterns drilled their 
half-companies, and finally the Captain took the whole company. 
To men who have learned their alphabet, repetition of it, even made 
‘ backwards,’ is apt to prove wearisome, yet though I watched carefully 
I failed to detect any slackness or inattention. Everybody seemed 
to realise that what has got to be done should always be done as well 
as one is capable of doing it, and that knowing already how to do a 
thing well is no excuse whatever, but the contrary, for doing it ill. 


' Regiments such as the Seventh and Seventy-First New York compare with the 
United States National Guard in general as the London Scottish or Queen’s West- 
minster, &c., with the bulk of British Territorials. 
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In a good regiment the authorities ‘ have no use for’ slack officers or 
men, and such are speedily got rid of. An officer who fails to give satis- 
faction may at any moment be haled before a specially convened 
Board of Examination, and, ‘ if the finding of such Board be unfavour- 
able to such officer, and be approved by the Governor, he shall be 
discharged from the Service.’ Certainly, efficiency is promoted by the 
existence of real penalties for inefficiency. 

My readers will probably have gathered from what I have already 
said that I went to the United States predisposed to conclude that the 
advantages of the ‘ Armoury ’ were pillars of the National Guard, and 
that similar pillars would mightily support the Territorial Force or 
National Army in the United Kingdom. I freely admit the suggested 
predisposition, but hope nevertheless to succeed in stating the case 
so as to establish from the evidence produced the justice of the con- 
tention advocated. 

There is no reason, I trust, to suppose that the average American 
is more practically patriotic than the average Briton, and it: would 
certainly be ridiculous to pretend that the citizens of the United States 
have stronger reasons for patriotic preparation against National 
dangers than have those of the United Kingdom. How comes it then 
that the officers and men of the National Guard are found ready to 
comply with far more stringent regulations in respect to efficiency, 
and also to accept far heavier obligations than those required of the 
British Territorial Force ? I questioned a good many of the enlisted 
men as to their reasons for joining the National Guard and found that 
the answers given to me, though varying much in the actual form of 
words, amounted generally speaking to the following :— 

(1) Duty of the citizen to the State. 

(2) Physical and moral development. 

(3) The armoury an exceedingly pleasant club. 

National Guardsmen of all ranks whose duties are not in arrear 
are exempt from Jury-service during the term of their engagement, 
and all who earn a ‘ full and honourable discharge ’ (that is to say, have 
performed for the whole period of their service all the duty required 
of them to date of discharge) are exempt for life. This advantage is no 
small one, yet, curiously enough, not a man made mention of it. I can 
only assume that all took for granted that I was aware of the fact that 
this valuable privilege is included among the nine secured to them by 
law. The remaining eight appeal only indirectly and need not be 
detailed now. 

Let us take it that the average American, as also the average 
Briton, who gives voluntary unpaid service to the State, is in the 
first instance moved to do so by a sense of patriotic duty and that each 
is at the same time aware that if he ‘ soldiers’ zealously he will by so 
doing gain for himself no small benefit moral and physical. Thus far 
the two men are on an equal footing; but only the American, as a 
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rule, can look forward to the further advantage of a magnificently 
appointed club, costing him nothing out of his pocket, but involving, 
as the qualification for membership, the performance of specified 
military duties throughout a specified term of years. The American 
has thus, clearly, an inducement that is not at the disposal of the 
Briton ; but, as we shall see presently, his liabilities are at the same 
time far more considerable :— 

(a) The National Guardsman must enlist for ‘ a term of not less than 
five years.’ 

(b) The Recruit must continue attending drill not less than twice 
a week until ‘ dismissed.’ 

(c) The officers and men must attend ‘ not less than twenty-four 
compulsory drills and parades’ during each year of service, and 
‘In addition to such drills and parades a commanding officer may 
require the officers and enlisted men of his command to meet for 
parade, drill and instruction at such times and places as he may 
appoint.’ 

(d) Units are liable to be ordered into camp annually for ‘ not 
less than five consecutive days.’ Camp training is additional to the 
prescribed detail of intermittent attendances during the year. 

(e) Units may at any time be called out for the preservation of 
public order and despatched to the scene of disturbance. This is 
regarded as a primary duty of the National Guard ; all ranks receive 
ordinary pay for their services, but no compensation for disturbance 
to their business. Upon the other hand, National Guardsmen are 
specially protected against prosecution upon account of any action 
taken by them in the course of their duty while serving in aid of the 
Civil Power. The officer in command enjoys complete tactical 
authority to put down disturbances at his own discretion, and neither 
he himself nor those under his orders are liable ‘ civilly or criminally ’ 
for the results. A consequence of this is that when a commanding 
officer of the National Guard warns a mob, ‘ disperse or I fire,’ the 
latter disperses, as a rule, without further ado, knowing well the sure 
consequences of disobedience. 

(f) A ‘ Delinquency Board’ has power to inflict fines up to ten 
dollars upon officers, or five dollars in the case of enlisted men, or to 
compel payment of fines under the ‘ Rules of the Corps’ up to twenty- 
five dollars. While fines are unpaid a man cannot obtain ‘ honourable 
discharge ’ ; but he may be awarded ‘ dishonourable discharge,’ and be 
committed to prison in default of payment. 

It will be observed from the foregoing that the National Guardsman 
is required to perform a far larger number of drills and exercises than 
the British Territorial, and is further liable to temporary embodiment, 
at any time, for the preservation of the public peace. The fact that 
the National Guardsman is fully protected against prosecution on 
account of his action in aid of the Civil Power, cannot be regarded as 
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an inducement to serve, but only as an essential condition to the 
acceptance of a disagreeable duty. To be obliged to shoot fellow 
countrymen is bad enough, but to put your own neck thereby in 
jeopardy would obviously be intolerable. Without the protective 
clauses of the Act, liability to be called out in aid of the Civil Power 
would be an insuperable obstacle to recruiting—in fact would be fatal 
to the existence of the National Guard on a voluntary basis. We may 
put it then that in spite of the necessary immunity from consequences, 
the obligation to be assembled and employed against rioters must in 
itself be, to some extent at all events, deterrent of recruiting. To what 
then are we to ascribe the popularity of the National Guard? Why do 
men freely perform in the United States a far larger share of voluntary 
citizen service than it appears possible to impose, in existing conditions, 
upon British Territorials ? I have seen for myself the truth of the 
statements made by Mr. C. S. Clark in the article to which I have 
already called attention. The ‘Armoury’ is the key to the whole 
problem. The officer or man who belongs to an organisation possessed 
of a good armoury has an exceedingly pleasant club at his disposal 
during his service, and in the hereafter he will further enjoy as a 
veteran, if discharged with credit, many of its advantages as long as he 
lives. 

Let us in conclusion consider the application of the American 
system to our own case ; but before proceeding further in this direc- 
tion I would first recall the fact that the Canadians have already 
adopted the plan. Many fine armouries have been erected in Canada at 
the public expense, and several of these I visited during my trip. 
Notable among the Canadian armouries is that at Toronto, for in it 
provision is made for the needs of mounted as well as of unmounted 
troops. In addition to a splendid drill-hall there is one of the finest 
riding schools I ever saw, and in the adjoining basement there are 
ample accessory conveniences, including harness rooms, ‘ gun-park,’ 
‘transport sheds,’ &c. Montreal, Kingston, Hamilton, and other 
places are well provided for. Further building is contemplated at 
Montreal, where the organisations have somewhat outgrown their 
quarters. The joint armoury of the 13th and 91st Canadian Regiments 
at Hamilton is quite new and most admirably complete and well 
appointed. It includes, in addition to ample and indeed luxurious 
accommodation for the men, officers’ and sergeants’ messes as good as 
any to be found in the newest barracks in the United Kingdom. 

There is no need for us to emulate the magnificence to which the 
Americans have become accustomed. It will suffice for us to construct 
armouries such as will content the officers and men in our own country. 
Wherever possible it would, I think, be well that the Territorial armoury 
should form an extension of existing depot barracks. The expense, 
in any case, would merely represent the difference between the cost of 
maintaining the present headquarters and that of providing a more 
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complete establishment. Some corps have already headquarter 
buildings that might be expanded at quite reasonable expense, and in 
a few cases very slight extension, if any, would be required. There is 
a veritable ‘ Armoury ’ at Liverpool for example, and there is of course 
the armoury of the Hon. Artillery Company in Finsbury. 

We have to consider two quite distinct cases : (1) The Regiment or 
battalion raised and located within a comparatively small city area, 
and needing only one armoury though a rather large one. (2) The 
scattered country corps, composed of several detachments of one or more 
companies each. A regimental armoury requires ample offices and 
store-rooms, a sufficiently large drill-hall, officers’ and sergeants’ messes, 
canteen, recreation rooms, library, gymnasium, miniature rifle range, 
bowling alley, billiard room, bathrooms and lavatories. The provision 
of separate club rooms for the several companies, as in the United 
States, would necessarily be costly and does not seem in any way 
indispensable to success. Far more important, in my opinion, is to 
have adjacent to the caretaker’s quarters a few barrack rooms, fitted 
with cubicles, for the use of single men, whose home would be the 
armoury and who would go to their daily work therefrom. A charge 
of one shilling per week per man, for the use of the cubicle and its 
furniture, would be sufficiently remunerative. Meals would be 
provided, on payment, in the restaurant branch of the canteen. In 
America and also in Canada very considerable sums are received from 
letting the drill-hall for social and other entertainments. The halls are 
invariably fitted with galleries, in which on drill nights the friends of 
officers and men are permitted to sit and watch the exercises. When 
work is over, dances often follow. The latter practice is a potent aid 
to recruiting. 

Turning now to the rather more difficult problem of providing for 
corps that are composed of detachments. Let us take the case of a 
single company located in some small town or large village. At present 
a cottage is hired in which the sergeant-instructor resides, making 
room as best he can for the arms and other company property. The 
rent of these cottage-armouries may be anything from fifteen to twenty 
pounds a year ; but whatever the rent, it would represent some sort of 
contribution towards the cost of an improved establishment. An 
armoury for a single company should in my opinion contain :—Quarters 
for the sergeant-instructor ; club room for men, fitted with ‘ serving 
hatch’ connecting it with the sergeant’s kitchen; company office 
and store; arms and equipment room (fitted with ‘lockers’ of the 
American pattern) and one small barrack room for single men. These 
to be on the first and second floors of a two-storied building, having 
say sixty feet of frontage. In the basement of the building would be 
coal cellar, baths and lavatories, and the entrance to the larger basement 
under the drill-hall erected at the back of the house. The drill-hall 
might be, say, sixty feet by fifty feet, and it should contain the apparatus 
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of a ‘modified gymnasium.’ In the basement beneath would be a 
miniature rifle range, a bowling alley and the heating apparatus. 
A gallery would be fitted at the armoury end of the drill-hall. 

It will be objected by some people that a ‘ one-company-armoury ’ 
such as that suggested would cost probably 2000/., and that eight 
similar armouries for a battalion would involve an expenditure of not 
less than 16,000/.—very likely more. Well? There are but two 
courses open—‘ compel men to serve or make it worth their while.’ 
At present we neither compel men to serve, nor do we make it worth 
their while; and consequently we cannot lay down conditions of 
training capable of producing efficient soldiers. There is no absolute 
necessity for us to adopt an exact copy of the American system, 
imposing identical obligations and exacting precisely similar penalties ; 
we might perhaps contrive something better or find ourselves com- 
pelled to make shift with something worse ; but it is clearly apparent 
that if we would raise the standard of Territorial efficiency, while 
continuing to rely upon voluntary enlistment, we must, like the 
Americans, offer proportionate inducements. Of course if the nation 
is content with a Territorial Army the immediate fighting value of 
which is inappreciable, there is no more to be said ; but if otherwise, 
then sacrifices must be made by others besides those who actually join 
the Territorials. The rest of the nation must compensate the Terri- 
torials for the performance of vicarious service—or we must introduce 
compulsion. Which shall it be? So long as we do neither, a large 
proportion of our Navy must be tied to local coast defence, and the 
offensive power of our fleets be thus discounted. 


A. W. A. Pottock. 
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